
Call to shop benefit fraudsters is the latest attempt to turn Britain into a nation of informers 

Watching me, watching you 


STEVE BOGGAN 
and LOUISE JURY 

Peter Lillcy’s invitation yester- 
day for people to shop benefit 
fraudsters is the latest stage of 
a largely unnoticed process of 
turning Britain into a nation of 
informants. 

The “shop-a-cheat" hotline, 
aimed at cutting the annual 
£3bn fraud bill, is only one of 
dozens of schemes, involving 

E : from schoolchildren to 
en, nurtured over the 
3 years in which people 
are increasingly being asked to 
spy on their neighbours. 

The' latest initiative urges 
the public to snitch on claimants 
they believe are cheating the 
system. However, it was imme- 
diately criticised by the Unem- 
ployment Unit, an independent 
body, which said a record num- 
ber of claimants had actually 
had their benefits cut - and that 
many labelled “cheats" were not 
cheating at all. 

A culture of informing has 
developed in Britain over the 
past decade, fuelled in part by 
the success of Neighbourhood 
Watch schemes. There are now 
143.000 Neighbourhood Witch 
schemes awering 6 million 
homes in England and Wiles. 
Police say they have been a great 
su^jjrss.’ deterring criminals 
from operating in participating 
areas and providing intelligence 
to help catch them when they do. 
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The schemes’ acceptance 
made it easier to ask the pub- 
lic to become more involved in 
informing. First, in 198S, came 
Crime stoppers, a charitable 
trust set up by the business com- 
munity in London in conjunc- 
tion with the police. It provides 
an anonymous route for infor- 
mants to pass on intelligence 
without having to come in direct 


contact with the police. It now 
operates throughout the coun- 
try and offers rewards for those 
who provide information. So far, 
tip-offs from the public have re- 
sulted in the anest of 16,591 
criminals and the recovery of al- 
most £26 Jm in stolen goods. 

More recently, however, the 
Government and the police 
have been anxious to recruit 


more controversial informants. 
Michael Howard, the Home 
Secretary, . has encouraged 
young people to inform ou oth- 
er young people by joining 
Neighbourhood Which schemes, 
and introduced “patrolling with 
a purpose” proposals. Football 
fans have been asked to ring a 
hooligan hotline about the ac- 
tivities of thugs, and drug users 




have been urged to “rat on a 
rat” and expose dealers. 

In schemes called “Milk- 
watch" and “Lookout Post", 
mi lkme n and postal workers 
have been given mobile phones 
and two-way radios by police 
forces in Hampshire, Essex and 
Hertfordshire, to report suspi- 
cious people and activities while 
on their rounds. In Dewsbury, 



West Yorkshire, postmen are 
givenilOeach time they find a 
stolen car identified from a 
police Hsl; and in Whies, Dyfed- 
Powys police have set up radio 
links with electricity and gas 
workers. In Torbay, Devon, taxi 


en radio messages by ponce 
searching for stolen cars and 
wanted criminals. 


It an sounds quite sinister, but 
should we be worried? Ac- 
cording to those one might ex- 
pect to raise fears over civil 
liberties, the answer is no. lib- 
erty, formerly the National 
Council for Gvfl Liberties, said 
yesterday that it was uncon- 
cerned about the growth of in- 
forming. “Vifc don’t see it as a 
breach of civil liberties or a hu- 


Millions face second round of telephone change as sex calling-cards are cut off 


Code chaos 
as numbers 
fail to add 
e up again 
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End of the 
line for 
prostitutes 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 

A new upheaval in the British 
"hone system was attacked ves- 
day as “staggering” and 
wearisome" by politicians and 
ousiness leaders. 

On phONEday. lb months 
ago. every dialling code in 
Britain was changed and now 
the industry watchdog is 
promising further chaos for 
millions of users. The propos- 
als. unveiled by the regulator. 
Oftcl. mean London numbers 
will be reorganised for the third 
time since 19VO. with similar 
changes for Belfast. Cardiff. 
Portsmouth and Southampton 
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by the turn of the century. Most 
mobile-phone dialling codes 
and many freephone numbers 
and premium-rale charge-line 
codes will also change, in a 
move likely to cost businesses 
and consumers millions of 
pounds. Don Cruickshank, head 
of Oftcl, said: “I'm not saying its 
going to be hassle -free.” 

Labour’s consumer affairs 
spokesman, Nigel Griffiths, 
called it “staggering”. 

“Oftcl ignored warnings that 
their ill’ proposals were dceply 
flawcd. The public and Gov- 
ernment are entitled to know 
why Oftel refused to listen to die 
warnings.” 

The British Chambers of 
Commerce described the 
process as “wearisome.'' The In- 
stitute of Directors said: "We 
can’t believe that they uouki sug- 
gest changing the dialling code 
system again, especially after all 
the despair it caused last lime. 
If they arc going to do this for 
new numbers then it shouldn’t 
be placing extra burdens on ex- 
isting businesses." 

Oftcl blames the changes ou 
the apparently insatiable ap- 
petite for phone lines. Compe- 
tition between phone 
companies is also creating dc- 
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Calling cards: Contact information left by prostibd^ hi Westminster Photograph: Andrew Buuman 


raand for spare numbers, which 
arc handed out in blocks of ten 
thousand, whether they are 
needed or noL 

PhONEday may have creat- 
ed a potential S billion new 
numbers but shortages in some 
areas mean the five cities list- 
ed yesterday will run out of 
numbers by Ihe turn of the cen- 
tury. The plan is to use ‘02’ for 
a new set of shorter codes. 
London’s 0171 and 018 L would 
change to 020 and 022, with the 
addition of the number 8 to lo- 
cal numbers, creating 160 mil- 
lion possible new numbers. 

More radically, Londoners 


could return to a single code, 
020, for the whole of the capi- 
tal. The previous 01 code for 
Greater London was aban- 
doned in 1990. Belfast, Cardiff, 
Portsmouth and Southampton 
would also move to 02 codes 
and seven-figure local num- 
bers. MobDe numbers wiD not 
escape either, with all the ex- 
isting codes switching to an 07 
prefix. 

A further 21 towns and cities 
could change to 02 codes early 
in the next century if demand 
for numbers does not stop 
growing. One solution being 
studied by Oftel is to give busi- 


nesses a new code structure be- 
ginning with 05, which would 
leave residential customers’ 
codes unaffected. But this idea 
has come too late to save Lon- 
don, or Cardiff, or Southamp- 
ton. A consultation period will 
last until October, with final pro- 
posals due in December. 

Businesses will have to 
reprint stationery, repro- 
granune switchboards and re- 
place signs. Pressed about the 
cost, Mr Crmckshank admitted 
he “didn’t know,” but insisted 
it would be less than last year's 
reorganisation. 

The number game, page 2 


JOJO MOVES 

Telecom companies yesterday 
signed up for a Westminster City 
Council plan to stop prostitutes’ 
calling cards littering phone 
boxes in Britain’s inner cities. 

From mid-September, British 
Telecom and all telephone op- 
erators will ensure that prosti- 
tutes who advertise their 
□umbers in payphones will have 
incoming calls blocked. 

The numbers will be ob- 
tained daily from cards col- 
lected nationwide, but espec- 
ially in problem areas such as 
London. The cards will be 
processed centrally and the ad- 
vertised numbers investigated. 

Customers who advertise in 
payphones will be warned, and 
can forestall action by promis- 
ing not to advertise again. 

Robert Moreland, chairman 
of planning, arid environment, far 
Westminster, said that the coun- 
cil had become increasingly 
concerned about the problem. 
Previous attempts to ban the 
cards have slipped through leg- 
islative loopholes. 

“Prostitutes’ cards are in- 
creasingly explicit and graphic 
and are causing concern to our 
residents, business people and 
visitors,” he said. 

“We have made various pros- 
ecutions under various bits of 
legislation but they have not re- 
alty been effective, partly be- 
cause of the limited ...fines that 
can be charged. n 


Bob Warner. BTs director of 
payphones, said that the com- 
pany had tried various methods 
to eradicate the cards. 

“But within minutes, and 
sometimes within seconds, they 
just got replaced,” he said. 
“There’s now a lot more com- 
petition so simply stopping peo- 
ple advertising BT numbers in 
kiosks wouldn't work. We had 
to get other telephone operators 
to join in." 

Around 150,000 cards are 
now removed every week from 
telephone kiosks in central 
London alone. 

An eight-week campaign to 
remove cards from payphones 
in Westminster in 1994 har- 
vested more than 1 million 
cards. They are so common, po- 
lice say, that children collect 
them “like cigarette cards”.' 

“The going rate for installing 
cards is £10 per 10Q cards," said 
a police spokesman. “Most ‘vice 
carders' work for a number of 
prostitutes, so they’re earning 
in excess of £100 per day,” 

As competition increased, 
the vice carders have become 
aggressive, threatening anyone 
attempting to remove them. 

Investigations by the Metro- 
politan Police suggest that most 
cards removed from Loudon’s 
telephone boxes relate to just 
200 numbers. 

“Carding" is a relatively new 
phenomenon, which seems to 
be peculiar to London, Brigh- 
ton and Manchester. 


man rights issue,” said a spokes- 
woman. 

So what if the man who came 
to read your meter tipped off the 
police about the cannabis plant 
inyour living room? “Quite sim- 
ply," the spokeswoman said, 
“jfou shouldn't have one there. 
It’s a criminal offence." 

. Doug Henderson, a Labour 
home affairs spokesman, said: 
“If these schemes were a real 
threat to dvil liberties, then we 
would be concerned, but I am 
not sure that they are. Most of 
them seem to be gimmicks de- 
signed to make it look as if the 
Government is doing some- 
thing about crime." 

Before co mmunis m lost its 
bold over the Eastern Bloc, it 
was normal for internal securi- 
ty services to employ utilities 
workers to spy on the popula- 
tion. However, according to 
Peter Sommer, of the London 
School of Economics, an expen 
in intelligence-gathering, there 
is a subtle difference in Britain. 

“There is a difference be- 
tween asking someone to keep 
an eye open generally, and ask- 
ing them specifically to keep an 
eye on Mr X," he said. “I don’t 
think there is anything to wor- 
ry about at this level. For some 
people, it brings back memories 
of the comfortable world of 
Dixon of Dock Green. It means 
they can have a quiet word with 
the village bobby they thought 
they had lost long ago.” 


Trade ban on Iran 

President Clinton yesterday set 
the stage for a new confronta- 
tion with America's allies and 
trading partners by signing into 
law a bill punishing foreign 
companies that invest in Libya 
and Iran - the latter is now 
Washington 's prime suspect for 
the Saudi barracks bombing 
that killed 19 US servicemen last 
June. Page 8 

Monopoly on hold 

The Government last night sus- 
pended the Post Office's mo- 
nopoly for the first time in a 
quarter of a century after five 
24-hour strikes were an- 
nounced. Page 2 

New Penguin chief 

Penguin is to have a Hollywood 
film chief as its new senior ex- 
ecutive, the publisher's owner, 
Pearson, announced. Page 5 
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Stay with us ou business this Summer for at least 2 nights between 
22 July and 5 September ’96 (Sunday to Thursday) on onr rack 
or corporate rates and we’ll give yon one weekend night FREE. 
With 78 hotels to choose from throughout the UK and Ireland, 

- it’s -easy to see why we're number one for business travellers. 
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Posthouse 


For more details of this special ‘3 for 2 r offer or 
to make a booking please call, tip to ppm, 7 Jays a n 

0800 40 40 40 

or call your travel agent 
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Major ‘powerless’ to stop Tory jousting 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 


John Major has privately ex- 
pressed frustration that signs of 
a Tory recovery for the election 
are being harmed by cam- 
paigning for the party leadership 
by members of the CabineL 
' A senior Tbry source said Mr 
Major had told colleagues that 
he feds powerless to stop their 
manoeuvring. “What can I do?" 
he has told friends. 

The disclosure came as Bri- 
an Mawhinney, chairman of 
the Tory Party, hailed three 
surveys as evidence that the 
“feelgood factor" had arrived 
and that wavering Tory voters 
were returning to the fold. 

One survey by Opinion Re- 
search Business forstockbrokere 
James Capel. said support for 
the Conservatives was aL 79 per 
cent among Tory voters, the 


highest since April lost year. It 
coincided with a Barclays Bank 
report saying that the economy 
was showing signs of rapid im- 
provement. helped by a rise in 
consumer spending and a surge 
in the housing market. Anoth- 
er report, by the investment 
bank Deutsche Morgan Gren- 
fell said the latest economic 
data had forced even the most 
cynical gloom-mongers to 
■‘throw in the towel". 

Home- buyers were given a 
boost last week when the Hal- 
ifax Building Society said the 
5-3 per cent increase in prices 
in the year to July hud been the 
highest for wen years. 

“Thanks to the decisions tak- 
en by this Government, the feel- 
good factor is bade and is bene 
to stay,** said Dr Mawhinney. 

Labuur leadership sources 
shrugged off the Tories' hopes 
of rescue from defeat at the 


Post strike 


‘to blame’ 


for halt to 


monopoly 


LOUISE JURY 


The Government last night sus- 
pended the Post Office mo- 
nopoly for the first time in a 
quarter century after five 24- 
hour strikes were announced. 


The first stoppage went 
ahead from the early hours to- 


day after the Communications 
Workers Union (CWU) said ne- 
gotiations with' management 
had reached an impasse. 

The union condemned the 
suspension as “coming close to 
outlawing postal strikes in the 
UK", but Ian Lang, the President 
of the Board of Trade, said he 
had made it clear he would act 

The industrial action left him 
with “no alternative but to seek 
as far as possible toprolect the 
interests of the businesses and 
domestic customers". 

Blaming union leaders for 
the continued dispute, he said: 
“It is wholly unacceptable that a 
group of extremists within the 
CWU are able to hold the coun- 
try to economic ransom. It is sim- 
ply wrong for a public service 
monopoly to behave in this way." 

The suspension will open 
the way to rival courier and par- 
cel firms to enter the market for 
the next month. The period 
could be extended for a further 
three months if no resolution is 
achieved. 

Under Government rules, 
private firms are forbidden 
from charging less than £1 for 
delivering an item, effectively 
ruling them out of the domes- 
tic market for letters. 

Mr Lang's decision was met 
with “sadness" from the Post 
Office, which sought to blame 
union leaders for refusing to 


allow members to vote on its 
latest offer. 

John Roberts. Post Office 
chief executive, said CWU lead- 
ers had reached a settlement 
which would give postal work- 
ers job security, a shorter work- 
ing week, better pay and 
training and longer holidays. 

“BuL the union executive, 
which is dearly in disarray, is re- 
fusing to put it to their mem- 
bers. Royal Mail is being asked 
by employees from all around 
the country why they are not be- 
ing asked to vote on the deal.” 

The package was still on the 
table, but further strike action 
would make it “increasingly 
difficult" to sustain it, Mr 
Roberts said. 

He added: “A longer sus- 
pension of the monopoly could 
lead to a loss of business, and 
the undermining of the univer- 
sal postal service. That would 
have very serious consequences 
for eveiy employee." 

But Alan Johnson. CWU's 
joint general secretary, refused 
to accept blame for the loss of 
the monopoly and criticised 
the Royal Mail for refusing to 
re-open negotiations. 

“1 don't think there is a hope 
of any imminent settlement of 
this dispute, given the attitude 
of the Royal Mail manage- 
ment" he said. 

Team-working is the main 
sticking point. It involves post 
workers, many of whom earn 
less than £10.000 a year, taking 
some responsibility for seif- 
management. 

Read ion from alternative 
parcel carriers was muted Col- 
in Bcesiey. of UPS. said it had 
no plans to step into the strike. 


Ulster march ban 


Tension in the lead up to (he 
traditional August Apprentice 
Boys' parade in Londonderry 
heightened last night when the 
RUC banned a preliminary 
march through a potential Hash- 
point nationalist area, writes 
Michael Streeter. 

As Apprentice Boys’ repre- 
sentatives and community lead- 
ers failed in a last effort to reach 
agreement on a route before 
Saturday, police announced 
they were rc-rouling one of the 
feeder marches away from the 


mainly Catholic Lower Ormeau 
Road' in Belfast. 

The police are hoping the de- 
cision will reduce potential con- 
flict in an area with a long 
history of nationalist and loyalist 
tensions, and one which could 
inflame the larger parade in 
Londonderry. 

The RUC ban drew con- 
demnation from the Democra- 
tic Unionist Pam- , whose justice 
spokesman. Ian Paisley junior, 
said: “This move ... will fail to 
achieve a peaceful settlement." 



Right-wing rivals: John Redwood (left) and Michael Fortitto 


election. “It’s actually 67 per 
cent of former Tory voters, 
which is a shift of only 5 per 
cent. Ir srill means that a third 
of former Tbry voters won’t vote 
Toiy again, which is bad news 
for the Government," said a 
Blair aide. However, Labour 


sources 


privately accept that 
Labour ‘sbigleadcannot survive 


until polling day, and Tony 


Blair has repeatedly warned 
olacency. 


against complacency. 

The Prime Minister, cur- 
rently on holiday with his fam- 
ily at a villa on the French 


Riviera, loaned by Lord Harris, 
an honorary Tory party trea- 
surer, fears that the open 
competition between John 
Redwood, Michael PortOk), and 
other members of the Cabinet, 
could undermine Tory chances. 

Some Major supporters have 
tried to halt the competition for 
the leadership breaking out be- 
fore the election by suggesting 
that the vacancy will not arise, 
and that Mr Major will stay on, 
even if the Tbrics are defeated. 

But the problems of securing 
a united policy on Europe have 
continued to dog Mr Major's 
chances. Euro-sceptics packed 
their bags for the summer con- 
vinced they were going to lose 
the election, and planning for 
the leadership contest. 

Michael Howard, the Euro- 
sceptic Home Secretary, is 
emerging as the front-runner for 
the right-wing 92 Group. Some 


senior members believe he has 
broader appeal than Mr Red- 
wood and is less prone to tac- 
tical errors than Mr Portillo, 
who was widely condemned at 
Iasi year’s party conference for 
his “SAS” speech. 

Mr Pbrtillo, the Defence Sec- 
retary, increased the pnsssureon 
Mr Major to harden his policy 
on a single European currency 
by warning at the weekend that 
a decision on joining the “first 
wave” of a single European cur- 
rency was coming "quite soon". 

Although he stuck to the 
Government's agreed line that 
monetary union would have to 
be judged on its merits nearer 
the time, he gave a clear hint 
that the “wait and see" policy 
cannot be sustained. “This is a 
big decision and it’s roaring, or 
certainly the decision as to 
whether we would join in a first 
wave is coming, quite soon.” 



Horn of plenty: A full ram’s head ceremonial snuff mull, circa 1845, which is among Scottish works of art to be 
auctioned by Sotheby's on 19-20 August at the Gleneagtes Hotel, near Stirling Photograph: Andrew Buurman 


Playing the telephone number 
game around the world 


The UK is not the only coun- 
try which is going through the 
hell of telephone renumbering. 

This year. Australia has just 
added a digit to even 1 phone 
number, the US has introduced 
n neiv tier of freephone num- 
bers. and France has reorgan- 
ised Paris's phone numbersand 
is contemplating a widcr-scalc 
reorganisation of the whole 
country’s numbers. 

Not so long ago. Tokyo added 
another digit to cope with its 
rapidly-growing demand for 
new numbers. 

The fact that we are about to 
undergo another round of 
changes simply reflects our 
more liberalised regime, say 
experts - who say that oiher 
countries will have the same 
problems in years to come. 

“Telecommunications is the 
fastest -growing business in the 
world," said Stephen Young, of 
the telecomms consultancy 
Ovum yesterday. Figures from 
the international Telecomms 
Union back that up: although 
half the world's population has 
never made a pbonc call (pre- 
sumably for lack of access), at 


UK is the victim of early liberalisation 
policies, writes Charles Arthur 


phones were not widely avail- 
able until recently, so that they 
have room to grow. 

But their numbering systems 


the end of 1993, the official wait- 
ing list for telephone service 
woridwfoe was almost 45 million 
people, a historical high, and 
worldwide investment in 
telecomms that vear reached 
USS 130 billion. ' 

“Our problems simply re- 
flect the fact that we liber- 
alised before everyone else - m 
19S4. But nobody saw how 
numbering was going to become 
important as a competitive is- 
sue. It was a technical, arcane 
subject for a very small crowd." 

No longer. While it is easy to 
think that the US must have 
somehow hit on a perfect struc- 
ture - with its three-digit area 
code, and seven-digit “local" 
numbers - Lhat is deceptive. The 
212 area code used to cover all 
of New York. 

Then in 1985. the 718 code 
was introduced to cover three 
of the city's five boroughs, ex- 
cluding Manhattan and the 
Bronx: in 1993 it absorbed the 


Bronx too. Now, 212 only cov- 
ers Manhattan, and 2 million of 
the possible 10 million numbers 
are allocated. 

“We think we're in pretty 
good shape here," said a 
spokesman for Nynex, the local 
phone company. 

Change is on the way. The 
US’s 1996 Telecomms Act will 
allow competition among local 
telephone companies, rather 
than the monopolies that 
presently exist. 

The likely effect will be to cre- 
ate the same pressures on num- 
bers as has happened in the past 
decade in the UK. In the US, 
Bell Corporation is in charge of 
organising a national renum- 
bering plan - which they know 
will have lo come in the next few 
years. 

Other countries will also 
have had to deal with the pres- 
sure on (heir number systems. 
The “Asian tigers" have the 
seeming advantage that tele- 


wQl quickly begin to creak un- 
der the slraii 


: strain, jurt as Japan's has 
done. “Once you puli your fin- 


ger out of the dyke you just 
don't know what consequences 
there will be," said Mr Young. 

Certainly in the UK, the con- 
sequences have been clean 
phone use has exploded. Some- 
one in a small business can eas- 


ily have telephone numbers for 
their home, n< 


tome fax, business, 

business fax and mobile phone. 

Those hoping for an easy so- 
lution are out of luck: person- 
al numbers will not solve the 
problem of the growing de- 
mand for numbers, as many 
people will want to keep home 
and work identities separate. 

On that basis, renumbering 
is the only option. The only help 
that technology can oner is 
more intelligent telephones. 
With those, we will increasing- 
ly store numbers together with 
names - then we will be able to 
dial the latter rather than the 
former. 
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SIGNIFICANT SHORTS 


admittedSanting four bombs ituch devastated theOan 


{Sttedphm ting four bombs devastated the -Claro 

Barracks m Ripra, North Yorkshire m March, 1974.- More 
than 100 soldiers 

Armed police surrounded York Crown Court as 
liSSknUom Co Antrim, Ulster, arrived Jeanmg heavily 
on a stick. He spoke only to confirm his name and to plead 
guilty to four charges under the E^teives Ad. A former 
parachute Regiment cook, he was extradited from the US i 
March. He bad fought extradition since 1978. 


in 



Authority in response to a report of a near miss over Biggin 
Hill in Kent The collision was only averted by the quick 
thinking of an air traffic controller and the aircraft came 
within feet vertically, and 1,000 feet horizontally, which 
is well below the normal safety requirements. 

The independent joint air proximity assessment panel, 
which investigates near miss* tetwen aircraft 
recommended that all aircraft should be fitted with a Traffic 
Collision Avoidance System, following its finding that there 
was a serious risk of collision between two aircraft In its 
response the CAA said that the matter was being dealt with 
at a European level and the fitting of TCAS equipment had 
a target date of January 2000. Christian Wolmar 


nodee officers will not face criminal proceedings over 
fthe death in custody which prompted last December’s 
Bruton riots, it was disclosed yesterday. The death of 25- 
year-old Wayne Douglas, shortly after his arrest for alleged 
aggra vated burglary’, prompted a protest meeting which was 
followed by widespread violence in the south London 
neighbourhood 

TTiere were complaints that officers, who used long- 
handled batons daring the arrest, may have employed 
excessive force. But two post mortems showed Mr Douglas 
died of a heart attack. The Crown Prosecution Service said 
in a statement “After careful consideration senior lawyers 
decided that there is insufficient evidence for a realistic 


Ukll UJUti U uuurnwvm ^ - 

prospect of conviction." The circumstances suiro^dmg^d^ 
Douglas's 


mglas’s death were investigated by a team of offi cers from 
the Metropolitan Police’s complaints investigation branch, 
supervised by the Police Complaints Authority. 


T he German government sought to allay fears about 
mil If, Hearing that virtually no British dairy products 
were sold in Germany and the local products were safe. 
Conscious of the panic whipped up by the first BSE crisis in 
the spring, Bonn’s agriculture and health ministers held a 
crisis meeting with experts, which ended with a 
pronouncement that consumers had nothing to fear. 

Bonn is calling on EU experts to cany out a further study 
into the conclusions of last week’s British findings. In 
addition, Germany ordered a ban on the slaughter of the 
last-born calves from cows originating from British herds 
that have not been certified as free from BSE. Imre Karnes 


detectives have launched an investigation into 
LJafleped chi 


PaBeged child abuse at a school for autistic children. 

Hating back 20 years. The inquiry will centre on allegations 
of abuse at Longdon Hall school, near Rugeley, 

Staffordshire, in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The school ria 
is privately-nm and is one of a number in the Honormead ” 
group of schools, based nearby in Derby. 
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Glide tan Folkestone to Boulogne on the SeaCaL Motorists enjoy the extra comfort of Premier Class: complimentary refreshment, newspaper, refresher towel and duty and tex free goods brought to your seat at no extra cost Our prices are customer 
friendly tea SeaCat tan Folkestone to Boulogne tan £39 single Apex fare car ♦ S or just £78 Standard Apex return, (please quote ASO when booking). With 6 scheduled return crossings dally on the SeaCat, Ift easy to find a good tine to 

So call Hoverspeed now or see your local travel agent 


cross. 


CALL RESERVATIONS 01304 240 241 HQVI 

Our internet address is; lrttp:.7wwnw.hovsrepeed,CO.u*V 


STILL THE FASTEST WAY TO FRANCE * 


XASTFEmms 

Terms and conditions: Book now and travel by 31 Augtst 1996 or book T4 days prior for later (tepatlrta, Restricted space, subiect to availability No amendments o cwrosllatians pernfted. 
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Film chief to be the 
new head of Penguin 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

One of the best-known name in 
Bntish publishing, Penguin, is 
to get a Hollywood fihn chief as 
its new senior executive, the 
company’s owner, Pearson, said 
yesterday. ^ 

- Michael Lynton, the British. 

bom. Disney-trained manager 
responsible for the cult hit- 
film Mr Holland’s Opus and the 
more traditional box-office 
smash Crimson Tide , is to be- 
rome the chief executive of 
Penguin worldwide on 1 Octo- 
ber, bringing, Pearson hopes, 
some vintage Hollywood mag- 
ic to the world of British book 
publishing. 

■ Mr Lynton, 36, was also re- 




which includes the Hyperion, 
Mouse Works and Disney im- 
prints. He replaces Peter May- 
er, who has decided to return 
to his family publishing com- 
pany- John Makinson, the fi- 

cance director at Pearson, 
“Peter was more of a publish- 
er-manager, while Michael is a 
manager-publisher.'* 

He joins at a crucial time for 
Penguin, and indeed for the 
whole of British publishing. 
The collapse of the-Net Book 
Agreement (NBA) last year 
introduced fierce price compe- 

btion into what had been a fibred 

and rather staid market 
Mr Lynton said from New 
York yesterday: “The change 


BILL GATE ^ 

ft. 
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in the UK are not dissimilar to 
what has been happening in the 
film business. There's been in- 
creasing competition and a 
much shorter time between 
when a book is pu bl ished and 
when it is dear it will either be 
a hit or not. That’s Hire films 
these days, winch are all about 
the opening weekend gross.” 
Penguin Books in Britain 
has had a difficult time with the 
demise of the NBA but its for- 
tunes had been reviving under 
Mr Mayer. The initial strong 
customer response to a range of 
special 60p minibooks were 
one reason for the excitement, 
although the market has since 
dried up — the casualty, Mr 
Makinson said, of too many 
copycat rivals. 


MARK TWAIN 

i TOM SAWYER’S 
PIRATE AD VENTURI 
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£. n gH nS , ^ J lave done weH latB, y “ Stephen King’s Green Mile 
part-book , Bill Gates s Roed Ahead ; and one of the 60 p minibooks 


Since then. Penguin UK has 
benefited from a reasonably 
strong “frontlist" of new tides, 
and the sector’s best backlist. 
The performance of the US 
company has been even 
stronger, helped particularly 
^ a few key bestsellers, notle 
Stephen King's new “pa 
book” concept, The Green Mile, 
all four instalments of Much 
found their way on to the best- 
seller lists. 

Mr Lynton was mom yester- 
day on his intended strategy at 
Penguin. But insiders at Pear- 
son hope be will be able to do 
for Penguin what he did at 
Disney Books, building on 
strong brand-names, particu- 
larly cartoon characters from its 
film library. 

On how book publishing has 
been changing, Mr Lynton was 
more forthcoming: “You ei- 
ther have to have a powerful 
franchise or a very powerful 
brand, like Disney, that the 
company can rally behind. Once 
you have that, the business can 
be very effective.” 

Mr Makinson echoed that 
view: “Certainly Michael has 
shown be knows what to do with 
intellectual property rights.” 
IPR is at the centre or Pearson’s 
attempts to build a modem 
media conglomerate, building 
on its strengths as a publisher, 
television producer and news- 
paper proprietor. 

One hope is to create fran- 
chises through its publishing 
aim that can be exploited in 
film, on CD- Rom or through 
electronic publishing 


‘This was the job offer of a lifetime’ 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

The reincarnation of Michael 
Lynton as the chief executive of 
Penguin, the book publishers, 
marks the latest step m an im- 
pressive career which has seen 
a rapid rise through the Disney 
- 1 ranks: 

He will leave behind the top 
job at Hollywood Pictures, one 
of Disney’s three production 
studios, and stints at Disney 
magazines, and Disney Books. • 
“This realty was the job offer 
of a lifetitHeT* Mr Lyntoa.-said ; 
yesterday. “I spoke to [Disney 


chiefs] Michael Eisner and 
Michael Ovitz, and they sug- 
gested some things I might do 
if I stayed at Disney,” said Mr 
Lynton. “But once they re- 
alised I wanted to do this, they 
were wooderfuL" 

Just 36, Mr Lynton was born 
in the UK of German parents, 
and moved to the United States 
after several years in Hollaed. 
He attended Harvard Univer- 
sity as an undergraduate and 
then took a management decree 
at the same institution. He has 
been.at Disney eversnee. : . 

He started the Disney Pub- 


lishing aim, and ran the division 
responsible for such magazines 
as Discover, Family Fun and 
Disney Adventures. 

While at Disney, be signed a 
joint venture with Penguin to 
publish a few books, although 
the arrangement is no longer in 
place. “I got to know the Pen- 
guin people quite wefi, and got 
along with them,” he said. For 
the past two years, Mr Lynton 
has been president of Holly- 
wood Pictures, where his out- 
included While You Were 
j and Dangerous Minds. 
While he declined to say so 


yesterday, it is dear that Mr Lyn- 
ton was looking for a way to 
leave Los Angeles, a town 
which he believes is not the best 
place for children. With a baby 
daughter just three days old, and 
her two-year-old sister, the fam- 
ily would be better off on the 
East Coast, he hinted. 

And how much is a former 
Hollywood chief worth to Pear- 
son? “Td rather not talk about 
the financial aspects,” be said 
demurely, but it s dear that the 
salary, with share options, will 
soothe the pain of resettlingin 
New York. 


Appeals are at risk from 
Home Office shortages 


MICHAEL O’KELIY 

. Investigations into possible mis- 

carriages of justice with regard 

| ) to the Bridgewater Four and 
other key cases were put at risk 
by Home Office staff shortages 
and a rising tide of inquiries into 
police misconduct, documents 
obtained by The Independent 
reveal. 

The papers show that the in- 
quiry into a dossier from law- 
yers of the four men convicted 
of murdering newspaper deliv- 
ery bay Carl Bridgewater in 
1 979, was conducted largely by 
one official working from home 
at weekends. 

The investigation resulted in 
a further police mquby but Ken- 
neth Clarke, then Home Sec- 
retary, decided not to refer the 
case back to the Court of Ap- 
peal New evidence later came 
to fight which resulted in a de- 
cision last month to refer the 
case. Jim Nichol, lawyer for the 
men (one of whom is now 
dead) said last night that he 
would have taken the Home Of- 
fice to court if he had been 
aware of the staffing crisis. 

The documents show’ that in 
August mid October of 1991 se- 


nior officials believed that C3, 
the division responsible for in- 
vestigating claims of miscarriage 
of justice, was understaffed and 
swamped by an ever-inc re asing 
workload. Staff morale, one 
said, was “at an all-time low” . 
Police misconduct, and public- 
ity surrounding the reversal of 
wrongful convictions such as the 
Guildford Four and involving 
the West Midlands Serious 


the current work at home at 
weekends; the HEO responsi- 
ble for the Oeeiand case [an- 
other possible miscarriage of 
justice] had to be taken off her 
regular duties for a time to re- 
view the case speedily: these 
were reallocated and this, of 
course, burdened other hard- 
pressed officers; routine work 
and target dates are badly 
affected when a major case 


Hard-pressed officers worked at 
weekends, say leaked reports 


Crime Squad, meant that more 
people were aware of their 
right to appeal for a review of 
their cases. The division could 
not cope with the extra work. 

On 6 August, 1991, Mis M 
Mitev from the legal advisers' 
section wrote: “There is no 
spare capacity at HEO [higher 
executive officer] level to un- 
dertake one-off tasks or prop- 
erly absorb a major campaign 
case without other work suf- 
fering, for example, the HEO 
responsible for the Hickey 
[Bndgewater] case did most of 


lands on an officer's desk 
Requesting additional staff, 
Mrs Mitev reported: it is be- 

coming increasingly difficult to 
give full and proper attention to 
the cases and I fear staff morale 


may be suffering” 

On 17 August she pointed 
out “This type of work is par- 
ticularly demanding and tiring 
„ i would like to repeat my re- 
quest for additional staff ~ 
[morale! is now at an all-time 


A month later, Robert Bax- 
ter, then head of C3, com- 


plained: “Major campaign cas- 
es such as the Hickeys, [Derek] 
Bentley [hanged for the murder 
of a police officer] and Sara 
Thornton [freed earlier this 
year after a Court of Appeal or- 
dered a retrial) are having to be 
absorbed on caseworkers’ desks 
within their routine caseload. I 
am concerned that if staff are 
increasingly overburdened, loo 
much pressure of work could 
lead to vita] aspects of the case 
not being properly addressed.” 

Mr Nichol said: “It is ab- 
solutely disgraceful that inno- 
cent people could be left to rot 
in prison because of under- 
manning.” 

“I was specifically assured 
that meticulous investigations 
were being undertaken but I 
now know that they lied to me, 
to the public and to Pariiament” 

Iris Bentley, whose brother 
Derek was hanged for peri- 
pheral involvement in the mur- 
der of a policeman in the Fifties, 
said she was “sickened to hear 
that the government cared so 
little about righting injustice”. 

A Home Office spokesman 
said that h was not the depart- 
ment’s policy to comment on 
leaked documents. 




New review body set to take over 
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Government involvement in 
resolving claims of miscarriage 
of justice will finally come to an 
end in the autumn when the in- 
dependent Criminal Case Re- 
view Commission belatedly 
begins work nearly three years 
after its recommendation by the 
1993 Royal Commission on 
Criminal Justice. 

But even this much-needed 

reform has attracted its share of 
advance criticism because the 
new body will not mean an end 
to the police mv-cs^atmg them- 
**■<*. Michael Howard, the 

Home 

the comroissfcm should ™th*J? 
its own, independent, mvesn- 
StKfficerTinsteacLitwai 
fse outside police forow for its 
juries, including those in- 
volving investigations of al- 
leged malpractice by other 

f °Thccommisson wfll have the 

right to supervise police m- 


Patricia Wynn Davies reports on how 
the appeals commission will operate 


quiries if this is “desirable in the 
public interest” -but is under no 
duty to do so. The nearest 

idml body is the Poteen- 

S ts Authority, which has 

to gamer widespread con- 
fidence mat it is sufficiently at 
arm’s length from the police. 

Some critics have warned 
that these failings risk the cred- 
ibility of the entire exercise. 

There is little doubt, howev- 
er, that the new body is an im- 
provement on the current 
system where the Home Sec- 
retary decides which eases to re- 
fer back to the Court of Appeal, 
aided by an understaffed, ill- 
qualified and insufficiently-re- 
sourced C3. A ■ 

The commission will not, tor 
example, be restricted to scru- 
tinising cases involving fresh 


evidence”; but wiQ be able to 
look at cases where potential- 
ly crucial information has been 
overlooked or misunderstood, 
or where the accused was the 
victim of bad legal advice. 

A further novel feature will 
be the bod^s power to consid- 
er cases from Northern Ireland, 
and those originally heard in 
magistrates' courts. 

A flood of applications is ex- 
pected in the commission’s first 
year- possibly up to 1 , 600 , phis 
several hundred already under 
Home Office consideration - 

■ many ofwfaki would have been 
rejected under the old system. 

Mr Howard rejected sugges- 
tions that the commission’s 
chairman should not be a judge 
but has none the les appoint- 
ed a non-judicial figure. Sir 


Frederick Crawford, vice-chan- 
cellor of Aston University. 

Although no building has 
yet been found to bouse the pew 
body, the selection of at least 10 
other commissioners is cur- 
rently under way, by a panel 
comprising Sir Frederick, a 
Home Office official and two in- 
dependent members. 

One-third of the commis- 
sioners will have to be legally 
qualified and the other two- 
thirds must have knowledge 
and experience of the c riminal 
justice system. 

hi addition, about 60 per- 
manent staff are to be recruit- 
ed. and in marked contrast to 
the current set-up at C3, a 
third of them must be lawyers. 
There are concerns that some 
existing C3 staff will be ap- 
pointed, which will raise the in- 
evitable accusation that 
practices and attitudes of the 
past will be perpetuated. 



Chain gang: A competitor at the World Unicycling Championships {Unicon VIII) which 
began yesterday in Guildford, Surrey. The first Unicon held in Europe opens to the 
public over the weekend; organisers expect records to tumble Photograph: Philip Meech 


Record 
fine for 
polluting 
river 


NICHOLAS SCHOON 

Environment Correspondent 

Britain's second largest water 
company was yesterday fined a 
record JE1 75.d00 for poisoning 
a river and killing thousands of 
fish. It was the largest pollution 
fine a water company has ever 
received. 

Severn Trent Witer admitted 
leaking feme sulphate - used to 
treat drinking water - into one 
of the best stretches of salmon 
river in Wales, killing all but 2 
per cent of the stock. 

It was the company's 34th 
conviction since privatisation 
seven years ago, Cardiff Crown 
Court heard. Judge John Pross- 
er told company executives that 
the leak was due to a combi- 
nation of design defects, gross 
mismanagement and inferior 
maintenance. “To be convicted 
so many times shows that the 
management of the company is 
veiv slack indeed. 1 ' he said/ 
Prosecutor Mark Bailey, act- 
ing for the Government’s new 
Environment Agency, said the 
pollution from Severn Trent's 
Elan Valley water treatment 
works at Rhayader, Powys, 
flowed down the small river 
Elan and into the Wve, where 
it killed 33,000 young salmon in 
June last year. 

“The sheer number of fish 
killed is higher than [in] any oth- 
er inddem.” he said. Tnc diem- 
ical had turned the river water 
add. causing large quantities of 
aluminium to be released from 
sediments. This metal is high- 
ly toxic to fish. 

The company, which plead- 
ed guilty to polluting the river, 
was also ordered to pay costs 
and compensation of almost 
£44,000, including £8^00 to- 
wards restocking with fish. 

Severn 'Bent’s barrister, Ben- 
jamin Nicholls, told the court 
that the chemicals leaked 
through a hairline crack in a 
pipe, which was repaired as soon 
as it was spotted. 

After the verdict, Peter 
Gough, of the Environment 
Agency, said it showed that 
“thorough investigations into in- 
cidents such as this pay off. 
Companies must realise the se- 
riousness of their actions.” 
Severn Trent said it was dis- 
tressed by the size of the fine, 
but had no plans to appeal. 


Direct Line 

can help make 

your savings 
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£500- 

£4,999 

£5,000- 

£9,999 

£10,000- 

£24,999 

£25,000- 

£49,999 

£50,000- 

£99,999 

Direct Line 

Instant Access Account 

4.50% 

4.75% 

5.50% 

5.65% 

5.75% 

Halifax Solid Gold 
(90 Day Notice) 

2-75% 

3.05% 

3.80% 

430% 

430% 

Wcxjfwteh Premier 90 
(90 Day Notice) 

N/A 

3.10% 

3.85% 

4.60% 

4.85% 

Yorkshire Building 
Society Key 90 Plus 

N/A 

N/A 

4.20% 

4.65% 

5.15% 


AH rates are gross* and correct at 1st August 1996. 


Are your savings growing too slowly? Then yon should 
be saving with Direct Line. Take a look at the table and 
you’ll see that our rates are higher than these building 
society 90 day accounts. What’s more, with Direct Line you 
don’t have to give 90 days notice because we offer instant 
access. So if you want more money for your money you 
know who to call. 

0181 667 1121 0161 833 1121 



LONDON 


MANCHESTER 


0141 221 1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL ANYTIME Bam to 8pm Honda, to Friday and 9am to 5pm Saturday. Please quote ref. INDI7 
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LOUISE JURY 

Two foot tunnels transformed by 
lights and sound into art in- 
stallations will return to normal 
tomorrow after baffling, in- 
triguing and irritating pedes- 
trians. 

Artists Taaya Harris and 
Goldbeny Broad will disman- 
tle the works erected in the 
Greenwich and Woolwich tun- 
nels. underneath the Thames in 
south-east London, two weeks 
ago and begin planning their 
next art venture. 

The two friends, both 23, 
spent months of talking to 
Greenwich council, carrying 
out safety tests and proving no 
one would be at risk before they 
were given permission for the 
project. 

They worked with sound 
artists Simon West, James Box- 
all and Giz Flotations to create 
the effect of a heart pounding 
in an artery in Greenwich and 
the blue-green sensation of be- 
ing underwater in Woolwich. 

“We would have liked more 
dramatic effects but we had to 
water it down, particularly in 
Greenwich, so the security cam- 
eras still worked," Ms Broad 
said. “But we are satisfied with 
it in terms of the effect it's hav- 
ing on people.” 

Although public reaction has 
been mixed, a council 
spokesman said; “We had to ask 
them to turn the lights up but 
we're very happy to let them use 
the tunnels.” 






DESIGNED BY AN ACCOUNTANT. 
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Subterranean blues: Pedestrians in the Woolwich Thnnel, where blue and green Tights create underwater effects Photograph: Adrian Cook 
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MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Correspondent 

The complex world of Shake- 
spearean scholarship is to be 
stung into debate later this 
mouth by the publication of a 
book stating that the Bard was 
the sole author of the anony- 
mous play Edward HI. 

The claim is being made by 
Dr Eric Sams, who wrote the ac- 
count of Shakespeare’s first 30 
years, The Rau Shakespeare , 
which portrayed the playwright 
father as a farmer, as well as a 
glover and wool-dealer. 

Dr Sams' latest study, Shake- 
speare’s Edward IIL An Earfy 
Play Restored to the Canon, ar- 
gues that the dramatisation of 
Edward Hi’s invasion of France 
and assault on the Countess of 
Salisbury’s virtue was wholly 
written by Shakespeare — not. 

partially, as is usually suggested. 

Academics have daimedthal 
while Shakespeare may be the 
author of the second act of the 
play, the re maining four are by 
another, lesser, hand. As a re- 
sult it was excluded fiom the in- 
fluential Complete Works edited 
by Professor Stanley Wells for 
Oxford University Press. 

Dr Sams argues, in the book 
to be published by Yale Uni- 
versity Press on 22 August, that 
Shakespeare wrote acts L, ID, IV 
and V of the play in about 1589 
- at the end of his so-called “lost 
years'* between 18 and 28 -be- 
fore publishing his “first” play, 
TitusAndrontcus,m 1594. In the 
early 1590s, he came back to 
Edward HI, rewriting the second 
act and Infusing it with the 
poetry of his sonnets. 

It is particularly apt to bring 
forward the theory now, Dr 
Sams says, because this year 
marks the qua tercentenary of 
the play’s original publication. 
Other plays accepted into 
Shakespeare's canon after the 
Fast Folio in 1623 are Paides, 
and his late {day. The Two Noble 
Kinsmen. 

‘The established view is that 
Shakespeare wrote almost 
nothing until be was 28, when 


be began writing on an accom- 
plished level, which strikes me 
as ludicrous,” Dr Sams said 
yesterday. 

“It is like saying Mozart 
wrote nothing until he was 30, 
then he wrote Don Giovanni. 
The fact is that he went to Lon- 
don aged 18, with a wife and son 
to support, and needed money. 
I have no doubt that he wrote 

was oneof them." 

Dr S«ms charts numerous 
echoes between the play and 
Shakespeare’s canon, particu- 
larly the sonnets. Phrases like 
“their scarlet ornaments" and 
“lilies that fester smell far worse 
than weeds” occur in both. 

Other parallels include the 
number of new words con- 
tained in the play - as in every 
accepted Shakespeare work - 
including "defames”- “bed-blot- 
ting”, “snaily”, “hugey” and 
“death-procuring". Dr Sams 
also cites numerous words used 
in Edward III that are peculiar 
to Shakespeare, or of which he 
is the first known user, such as 
“beguile": “clangour” and 
“rash" (operating quickly). 

The reason that such a claim 
for Edward HI has not been 
made before, be says, it is that 
it is too contentious. “Some 
Shakespeare scholars think the 
same, but they don't dare say so. 
Professors cannot be wrong. 

“But both Professor Wells 
and Professor Gary Tkylor, who 
co-edited William Shakespeare: 
A Textual Companion, have 
expressed regret they did not 
include Edward III in then- 
books.” 

Dr Martin Wiggins, fellow of 
the Shatespeare Institute of the 
University of Birmingham, was 
cautious about Dr Sams’ theo- 
ry. “The idea that [Edward III] 
is wholly by Shakespeare hasn't 
generally found favour,” be 
said. “Dr Sams' theory assumes 
that Shakespeare got better as 
time went oil, and raises the 
question of when Shakespeare 
did write the sonnets and if he 
wrote them at a particular point 
in bis career ” - . 


Four extracts Item Edward ’ j*f!T : . 

Countess: ,:} 7 fjbr.wifefe 

-' v Ttegirot^ tapestry 

v ‘ : •' SSerhs tetnttt.L'sren^; ur&rtite, Jkfifless^xftr:.'. ] 


1 . ■■■ a. : J^Pricter paljum^and path-coloured cost 

;v Pwll^TO-flno.thls' issue and tfteirpricte 
^ and cxjnuptfoo’siada^ 

King Ij jfci to i fo LB'lhdb,^ Of flattery . 


/teBScenef .v- • ; ■■■ ■;: .y: • .••••'. • • •’•• \yys 

Warwfck: : : DarkTilgrt seems darirertjyttfefigbtnir^^^ 

- i Ulies that fester smell fer wpree than weeds 

' v --> . . ' . / •'•:• Andeywy glory that rnriines to sin; ’•••; : •>.' 

•.*'••• . : The shame is treble by the opposites ;•* 

Act B Scene f . '. 

KIng Edwanfc TT» piliare af his Trearse shall be their tones . 

Themouktthat jcovers hlrh, theircitya^s 
. His knell that loaning cries of; dying 'n^frj- '. 
.. : - r And in the stead of topers orchis 

^Ari hundred fifty- towers shM'burrijpgbl^ .- ^ 
: ' ■ While we bewail our valiant son’s itecfeaee. •’•:• 

flctVScenei V- ‘ « r A 

DAILY POEM ~~ 

Frogs 

By John Rodker 

We talked of frogs that died in love. 

You said ‘‘Then cold's their heat.” 

I wondered, asking why love beat 
Quick in then and then shrove 
diem ever of that heat 
That cold (that heat) given by life 
to last through an existence 
burst suddenly, an intense 
flash, that like a knife 

fell, cutting the cord that held it 
That heat was Ske a liquid gas 
that sears what felt it 

and bursts, making nothing of what much was: 

In green rushes, green they moulder, 
smooth, stark, 

tight amts round eack other, dark 
fingers on dark shoulder. 

Where is your Tristram now? 

Paola's had his day. 

Their loves wen fruit, avow 
them play! 

John Rodker was born in Manchester in 1894 and moved with 
his family to the East End (his father was a cotset-maker) when 
he was sn. In 1919 he succeeded Ezra Pound as London ed- 
itor of the Utile Review and set up the Ovid Press, publishing 
verse and drawings by Joyce, Eliot Ptumd, Vhl&y, Wyndham 
Lewis and Le Corbusier, as well as a German-language edi- 
tion of Freud. Caicanet have recently publish^ Poems & 
Adolphe 1920, edited by Andrew Crazier, which seels to draw 
proper attention to Rodker*s contributions, as publisher and 
poet, to the Modernist movement. He died in 1955. 
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international 


EU tries to broker Mostar deal 


If the crisis over 
the city council 
is not resolved, 
the elections in 
Bosnia will be 
pointless, writes 
Tony Barber 

The European Union made a 
final effort yesterday to end a 
power-sharing dispute in the 
divided Bosnian city of Mostar, 
' recognising that failure could 
threaten peace across tberwhole 
country. 

“We have reduced the prob- 
lems to just one," an EU 
spokesman said, as last-ditch 
talks continued with local 
Bosnian Croat and Muslim 
leaders. In Dublin, the Elf's 
Irish presidency said in a state- 
ment “The securing of agree- 
ment remains a matter of 
extreme urgency." 

The EU7 which has had a 
mandate to administer the city 
of Mostar since July 1994, had 
originally threatened to aban- 
don its role by midnight last 
Saturday if the Bosnian Croats 
refused to join the newly elect- 
ed city council, where Muslims 
have a slim majority. 

However, when the dead- 
line passed with no agreement 
in sight, the EU derided to con- 
tinue the talks rather than walk 
out and risk making the parti- 
tion of Mostar permanent 
At one level, the crisis has 
centred on the refusal of the 
Bosnian Croats to recognise the 
validity of the local elections last 
June, which resulted in a nar- 
row victory for a Muslim-led 
coalition. At a deeper level, 
however, the crisis is about the 
attempt of the Bosnian Croats, 
supported by neighbouring 
Croatia, to m aintain a Croat 
political entity in south-west 
Bosnia that aright one day unite 
with Croatia itself. 

Mostar has been divided into 
a Croat-controlled west and a 
Muslim-held east since the war 
between Mu slims and Croats of 
1993-94. The Goats regard the 
dty as the capital of Heizeg- 
Bosnia, the separatist mini- 
state which they promised last 
week to dismantle in accordance 
with the Dayton peace agree- 
ment. 

Carl Bfldt, the international 
mediator from Sweden, said it 



Shattered lives: An apartment btock In Mostar, where the scars of the Croat-Muslim war of 1993 have left their mark 


Photograph: AFP 


was vital tor the EU not to make 
any concessions to the Bosnian 
Croats which might “dilute the 
election results'* in Mostar. 
Such concessions would se- 
verely damage next month's 
all-Bosnian elections, by open- 
ing the way for Serbs, Muslims 
and Goats alike to reject any 
results that went against them, 
he said. 

“The main problem was that 
the Croats refused to recognise 
the election results because 
they were not satisfied with 
the outcome.” Mr Bfldtis 
deputy, Michael Steiner, said. 
He dismissed the Croat claim of 
irregularities in the vote: “This 
was a pure pretence. If it had 
not been this. It would have, 
been something else." 

Major Brett - Boudreau, a 
spokesman for the Nato-led 
peace force in Bosnia, said the 
crisis in Mostar represented 


“a major instance of non-com- 
pliance on the part of the Bosn- 
ian Croats. It is a slap m the face 
of all those who want democracy 
in Bosnia." 

Bowing to intense pressure 
from the United States and 
theEU, the Croats offered last 
weekend to abide by the elec- 
tion results until the constitu- 
tional court of the Bosnia's 
Moslim-Goat federation ruled 
on their complaint that the 
election had been marred by 
fraud. However, as so often in 
Bosnian negotiations, this 
proposal contained a couple of 
catches. 

The main one was that the 
constitutional court has notyet 
been formed, and the Goats 
made their acceptance condi- 
tional on there being no dty 
council meetings between next 
Thursday and an eventual rul- 
ing by the court. - 


If the formation of the court, 
or its ruling, were to be indefi- 
nitely postponed, Mostar would 
still in practice be without a 
unified dty council. 

The Muslim mayor of the 
eastern part of Mostar, Safet 
Orucevic, insisted that the 
Croats should at least accept a 
deadline for the court's rating. 
However, the two sides were 
unable to bridge this difference, 
causing the talks to break up 
early yesterday after seven 
hours. 

The Mostar aids has coin- 
cided with a rise in tensions be- 
tween Muslims and Goats 
elsewhere in Bosnia. 

TWo weeks ago a mosque was 
set on fire in the predominant- 
ly Croat town of Prozor, and an 
explosion damaged a Catholic 
church in the Muslim-con- 
trolled town of Bugqjno, in 
central Bosnia. 



SIGNIFICANT SHORTS i 


K enya is to suspend rail, road and air links with 
Burundi as pan of a package of economic sanctions 
agreed by African leaders at a summit in Tanzania last 
week, the Kenyan presidency said yesterday. The sanctions 
would also restrict movement of people between the two 
countries, which do not share a land border. Tanzania bus 
already applied the sanctions, aimed at toppling Burundi's 
recently installed military junta. Ratter- Nairobi 


I ndonesia’s pro-democracy leader refused to be 
questioned by police about a rioL that erupted after 
security forces raided her party headquarters. 

Megawati Sukarnoputri, who says a summons naming 
her as a witness is not valid, instead sent lawyers to police 
headquarters, where they talked to investigators. Police 
said a new summons would be issued. Megawati, daughter 
of Indonesia's founding president. Sukarno, is fighting 
official efforts to remove her as chief of the opposition 
Indonesian Democratic Party. The current President, 
General Suharto, apparently is afraid that growing support 
for her, especially among admirers of her late father, could 
threaten his government- AP - Jakarta 


P rosecutors demanded that the former mOitaiy 
“strongman" Gun Doo-hivan he sentenced to cleath 
for presiding over one of the darkest eras in South Korean 
history. The prosecution sought life imprisonment for 
another military leader. Roh Tae-woo. who helped Gun 
seize power in a coup 17 years ago. AP- Seoul 



have renounced Islam. A human rights group, saying it 
feared for the life of Arabic professor Nasr Abu Zcid, 
urged President Hosni Mubarak to overturn the "unjust' 
decision by Cairo's Court of Cassation. Reuter - Cairo 


S ri Lankan troops faded at least 200 Tamil Tiger 
guerrillas as they advanced on the northern rebel-held 
town of KQinochchi. The Tamil Tigers, in their account of 
the battle that has left nearly 200,000 people homeless, 
said its rebels had killed at least 100 troops and destroyed 
five army tanks. Reuter - Colombo 


P>ur gunmen have kidnapped a lawyer who 
■ represented the outlawed fundamentalist political party, 
the Islamic Salvation Front. The unidentified gunmen 
grabbed Rachid Mesli and two members of his family near 
the eastern outskirts of the Algerian capital. One of the 
kidnap victims was a 5-year-old child. AP - Algiers 


A n imprisoned member of the Burmese democracy 
leader Aung San Suu Kyi's party died after six years in 
jail, and exiled Burmese dissidents said they believed his 
death was a result of torture. Hla Than had been sent to 
hospital from prison with unspecified internal injuries, the 
dissidents said. 

Meanwhile, Burma has banned all imports of Heineken 
and Carlsberg beers as retaliation against the brewers who 
withdrew Investment in Burma. Reuter- Bangkok 


A vow by two women never to be separated has made 
Viiqj Bamrungsri the envy of many Thai men. Viroj, a 
29-year-old factory worker, plans to many Amphon 
Omlaaysrimuang, who has insisted he also many her best 
friend Nookal Ramangthong, this week, load newspapers 
reported. Bigamy is illegal in Thailand but the trio said 
they would live as common-law partners. Reuter -Bangkok 


Countdown to crisis in a divided city 
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Mutual mistrust mires refugees 
in tiie misery of homelessness 


ANDREW GUMBEL 

Arzinja 

In Croatia yesterday, a jubilant 
government was celebrating 
Homeland Thanksgiving Day to 
mark the first anniversary of the 
spectacular recapture of the 
Krajina from rebel Serbs. 

Several hundred miles away, 
in o drab refugee camp in Ser- 
bia, there was little cause for 
celebration as a handful of 
refugees from last summer’s 
campaign observed the dismal 
realityof the life they have been 
reduced to. 

“The Goats say we can now 

return home, but I don't trust 
anything they say," says 
Miroslav Devic, a fanner from 
Kostunica, now sitting out the 
endless days m a disused efec- 
. • i fartnrv in Arzrma. 


But for the ordinary men and 
women whose lives nave been 
overshadowed tty five years of 
war and uncertainty in the Kra- 
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further havoc in their lives. Fot 
them, the future looks almost 
as bleak as the immediate past. . 

The reciprocal cruelties of the 

war have made it impossible for 
Serb refugees like Miroslav 
Devic to contemplate gomg 
home: not only would be have 
to Kve under a Croatian gov- 
ernment, but he would some- 
how have to live alongside 
Croatian neighbours who mis- 
trost him as much as he mis- 
trusts them. , , . 

The prospects are little bet- 
ter in Serbia, which is already 


heating system is barely ade- 
quate to slop them shivering 
through the night. The only 
work available is seasonal fruit- 
pidring; local formers have no 
resources to take on extra full- 
time help. 

Serbia, together with inter- 
national organisations like UN 
High Commissioner for 
Refugees (UNHCR), set up 300 
refugee camps (or “collective 
centres", as they are eu- 
phemistically known) in the 
wake of last year’s Krajina of- 
fensive. Under the terms of the 
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and Croatia and can otter no 
promises of regular work or 
housing because its economy 

has been ruined by the war and 

by United Nations sanctions. So 
he and his family are stuck in 
the disused Gosa factory m 
Arzinja, their few possessions 
piled up behind then lumpy 
beds where once hair-driers 
came off a production line. 

There is no running water, so 
the 8ti^tiong community .de- 
pends on water tanks which are 
delivered - once a week. The 
roof leaks, and in winter the 


dreds of thousands of the peo- 
ple displaced tty the war should 
m theory be returning borne. 

But listening to the refugees’ 
stories, .one quickly appreci- 
ates that few wifi be returning 
in a hurty. One Serb in the 
camp, who gave his name as 
. Miodrag, comes from Drvar in 
western Boana, ooce almost en- 
tirety a Serb town but now un- 
der Croat control. “There's 


■nothing logo ran* jot esrepcmr 
a few (togs and some okf women 
who are beaten and mistreated 
Wythe Croats," he said. 

His wife is a Muslim, which 
will make it almost impossible 
for them to settle either in the 
Serb-controlled part of Bosnia 
or in Serbia proper. “My only 
chance is 10 go abroad. I appnea 


for a US visa, bat they turned 
me down. So what do I do 
now?" 

It is not just refugees who are 
reluctant to return home. Po- 
litical leaders in the former 
Yugoslavia are discouraging re- 
turnees in the interests of cre- 
ating ethnically pure blocs, 
accenting to UN officials. Td 
say that, in Bosnia, the Sobs are 
the most recalcitrant, followed 
by the Goats, followed by the 
Muslims,” said Marwan 
Elkhoury, a spokesman for the 
. UNHCR in Belgrade. 

The refugee commission has 
"assessment vials” for 
j a return 
home, and opened bus routes 
crossing ethnic boundaries. But 
many of these are blocked as 
coxrroys are jeered at and at- 
tacked with stones. 

The UNHCR estimates that 
100,000 people have returned 
home since the end of the war, 
but that a further 90,0Ctt have 
become displaced - leaving a 
net return of just 10,000 out of 
a total 3 million refugees. 

“How am I ever going to go 
lack? Croatian refugees have 


five years, ” said Andja Glavas, 
an elderly woman. “I have been 
here for one year now, and I 
don't see any way I will be leav- 
ing soon.” 
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US bill: EC considers retaliation over ‘violation’ of trading laws 

Clinton raises stakes 
with Iran sanctions 


SEU ™**rd Jewell, main suspect in 

military rifle. Mr Jewell, initially hailed as hero, Is being investigated by the FBI 


the Atlanta bombing, cradling a 
Photograph: Black Star 


RUPERT CORNWELL 
Washington 
TONY BARBER and 
MARIE DEROME 

President Clinton yesterday set 
the stage for a new confronta- 
tion with America's allies and 

fr actinp iiattiieis by signing into 

law a biU punishing foreign 
companies investing in Libya 
and Iran -the latter now Wash- 
ington's prime suspect for the 
barracks bombing that Med 19 
US servicemen in Saudi Arabia 
in June. 

Britain and other European 
allies of the United States 
reacted angrily to Mr Clinton’s 
announcement and made clear 
that the European Commission 
would consider retaliatory sanc- 
tions against Washington. 

The strident complaints were 
almost identical to those which 


greeted last month's measure 
imposing sanctions on third 
country companies doing busi- 
ness with Cuba. But In an elec- 
tion year, and with public nerves 
already on edge at the explosion 
of TWA’s flight 800 and the 
bombing at Olympic Centennial 
Park in Atlanta, the impact of 
sudb protests will be m i niin al. 

Minutes after the Oval Office 
ceremony, Mr Clinton went to 
George Washington University 
to deliver an address in which 
he labelled terrorism “the en- 
emy of our generation”, and 
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extradition powers, and broad- 
er authority to prosecute, in the 
US, people accused of terror- 
ism against Americans abroad. 
Iran and Libya, he said, were the 
“most dangerous sponsors of 
terrorism" in the world. 

European countries might 
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retaliate against the US if they 
chose; but “before long" they 
would have to make up their 
minds whether “they can do 

business by day with people who 

turn around and fuel attacks on 
their innocent civilians by 
night". America, he declared, 
“had to act”, even if alone. 

Iran said the bill would fail. 
-Clinton’s decision lacks inter- 
national backing and is 
to failure,” a foreign 
minis try spokesman said. 

The latest law requires Mr 

Clinton to impose two of six pos- 
sible sanctions against compa- 
nies that invest more than $40m 
(£26m) ann ually in oil or gas 
projects in Libya and Iran. 
These include denying export- 
import bank loans, barring fi- 
nancial institutions from dealing 
in US Government bonds, ana 
a ban on federal procurement 
from companies involved. As 
with the anti-Castro sanctions, 
critics in Europe and North 
America say the sanctions vio- 
late international trading laws. 

Yesterday’s staged signing, 
witnessed by family members of 
the victims of the 1988 Locker- 
bie bombing and two former 
hostages held during the 1980 
siege of the US embassy in 
Teheran, was part of a co-ordi- 
nated attempt to keep terrorism 
high on the campaign agenda, 
and were designed to draw at- 
tention from the future Re- 


publican candidate Bob Dole, 
and the economic plan he an- 
nounced yesterday. Nor can 
Mr Clinton risk being por- 
trayed as “soft on terrorism". 

Only last week William Ffer- 
ry, the Defense Secretary, in- 
dicated that a possible Iranian 
involvement with the Saudi 
bomb was under scrutiny, while 
Time magazine reports that the 
CIA has “suspicions” that Iran 

migh t have had a hand in the se- 
plosion of the TWA jet on 17 
July - allhough investigators 
have not even yet established 
the aircraft was sabotaged. 

A Foreign Office spokesman 
in London said: “We cannot ac- 
cept US pressure on its allies to 
impose sanctions under the 
threat of mandatory penalties.” 

For European governments, 
it is a matter of principle that 
they should resist attempts in 
Washington to punish compa- 
nies and commercial activities 
that lie outside US jurisdiction. 

A French Foreign Ministry 
spokesman, Yves Doutriaux, 
said France was determined to 
ensure “that any damage does 
not go without retaliation”. 

France could be particularly 
affected by the US decision as 
one of its largest companies, 
Total SA, signed a 5600m 
(£4O0m) deal last year to de- 
velop Iran's offshore Sirri oil- 
fields. The company also has 
stakes in two oilfields in Libya. 



Dole prays tax 
U-turn will 
impress voters 



RUPERT CORNWELL 
Washington 

Desperate to spark his floun- 
dering, near-lifeless presidential 
bid. Bob Dole yesterday em- 
braced the “voodoo economics" 
he lambastedin the past, by un- 
veiling a $548bn (£370bn) plan 
to cut income taxes by 15 per 
cent and thus lead the country 
into a new era of prosperity. 

Hie economic strategy that 
will be at the heart of his cam- 
paign this aitfimwi was launched 
at a speech in Chicago, and 
kicks off a political fortnight 
which could settle Mr Dole’s 
chances of overcoming his 20- 
per-cent deficit in the polls and 
capturing the White House in 
November. 

On Saturday he is sched- 
uled to make the keenly antic- 
ipated announcement of his 
choice for Vice-President, only 
two days before the opening of 
the nominating convention in 
San Diego. At best this will be 
a symphony of soft words and 
sweet reason, orchestrated to 
appeal to the crucial middle 
ground of American politics. 

At worst (and further wran- 


he is making their nostrum - 
that lower taxes boost eco- 
nomic activity, swell the feder- 
al tax take and actually reduce 
the deficit - his own. 

According to the Dole plan, 
the Republican goal of a bal- 
anced budget by 2002 will not 
be affected, nor will popular en- 
titlement programmes, such as 
Medicare and social security, 
beyond the party's existing pro- 
posals in Congress. But econo- 
mists are sceptical and so are 
ordinary Americans. 





m the Republican manifesto of- 
fered an ominous portent) it 
could turn into a brawl be- 
tween moderates and conserv- 
atives, a repeat of the ugly 
1992 going?-on in Houston that 
helped send then President 
George Bush to defeat 

First, the notoriously vision- 
less Mr Dole must find some- 
thing to stand for, and 
yesterday’s economic plan 
aimed to fill that gap. In essence 
he has readied for the Repub- 
lican panacea of tax cuts: not the 
fiat tax promoted by publisher 
Steve Forbes in the primaries, 
but a 15-per-cent reduction in 
tax rates at every existing brack- 
et, phased in over three years. 
In addition, he plans a S500-per- 
cbild tax credit, costing $75bn, 
and a halving of capital gams 
tax. 

In doing so, Mr Dole, a long- 
standing hawk on deficit re- 
duction, may strain his 
credibility to breaking point. 
Only a few years ago he was 
making vicious jokes about 

“supply-sideis" (“rnegood news 
is that a bus full of them went 
over a diffi the bad news is there 
were three empty seats”). Now 


Dole: Sudden convert to 
‘voodoo economics’ 

Nor does Mr Dole's gloomy 
diagnosis of the national econ- 
omy ring entirely true. His mea- 
sures, he says, wifi lift 
sustainable growth from 23 per 
cent to 3 3 per cent a year, cre- 
ating millions of new jobs. In 
fact, the economy expanded by 
more than 4 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1996, unem- 
ployment and inflation are low, 
and the budget deficit this year 
is forecast at $U6bn, the low- 
est since the late 1970s. In pro- 
portional terms, at 1.6 per cent 
of GDR it is the best of any ma- 
jor industrialised country. 

Not surprisingly, the White 
House jumped on the Dole 
plan. “A gold medal flip-flop" 
was the caustic post-Olympic 
judgement of Leon Panetta, 
the White House chief of staff. 

The propaganda wars made 
a reversal of roles. Traditional- 
ly champions of the working 
man, the Democrats will figfat 
the election as the party of 
fiscal rectitude, while the Re- 
publicans seek to exploit a 
widespread feeling that m spite 
of today's fine figures, jobs are 
less secure than ever. 
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Netanyahu demands time to keep the peace 



Netanyahu; Aims to achieve 
a formal peace with Syria' 


ERIC SILVER 
Jerusalem 

On his first visit to Jordan as 
Prime Minister of Israel. Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu yesterday ar- 
gued that King Hussein should 
give him time to prove that his 
protestations of peace are more 
than a marketing exercise. 

“This is a government that is 
committed to peace," Mr Ne- 
tanyahu told a joint press con- 
ference. “Its ministers are 
committed to peace. And we 
shall act as one government, 
with one polity, for peace.” 

The statement was directed 
partly at his undisciplined col- 
leagues. one of whom - ex-gen- 


eral Rafael Eitan - suggested 
only the day before that the con- 
tendons Jewish community of 
Hebron should be increased 
tenfold. But the Prime Minister 
offered no concrete indication 
that he was ready to give as well 
as to take in pursuit of peace. 

On the stalled dialogue with 
Damascus, Mr Netanyahu said: 
“We’re prepared to engage in 
peace nidations with Syria on 
all oatstanding matters. Our 
purpose is to achieve a formal 
peace with Syria. We believe that 
if there is goodwill on the side 
of Syria we can resume negoti- 
ations, and we’re prepared to do 
so in die immediate future." 

He suggested that his recent 


proposal to pull Israeli troops 
out of Southern Lebanon, in re- 
turn for the deanning of the 
Hizbollah militia, could be a 
confidence-building measure. 
‘It could,” he said, "be a very 
good stmtingpoirt to build are- 
tofriush i p nffrmst, a relationdiip 
of stability, a relationship of con- 
fidence between Israel and Syr- 
ia that will serve us well in the 
other outstanding issues that we 
need to negotiate about." 

Yet Mr Netanyahu cave no 
hint that he had dropped his en- 
trenched resistance to trading 
all or any of the Golan Heights, 
occupied since 1967, for an 
agreement Syria’s President 
Hafez Assad has always insist- 


ed on Iand-for-peace as an es- 
sential condition. 

Tbe Israeli leader was equally 
circumspect on last week's un- 
freezing of Jewish settlements 
in tbe West Bank and Gaza 
Strip; a decision that has pro- 
voked blood-curdling prophe- 
cies from the Palestinians and 
the Israeli left “Wc want to see 
the natural growth of commu- 
nities," he said, “Arab commu- 
nities and Jewish communities.' 4 

But he added: “We did not 
stipulate what our policy would 
be in the future - when and if 
we shall build new settlements. 
When we say there should be 
free and natural growth, this 
doesn’t mean that the govern- 


ment has removed its own stay- 
ing hand.” 

Decisions on settlements 
would be concentrated in the 
hands of the Defence Minister 
and Prune Minister. But critics 
still fear that the "natural 
growth" formula is merely the 
first stage - expansion by sala- 
mi tactics. 

On Jerusalem, too, which 
both Israelis and Palestinians 
claim as their capital, Mr 
Netanyahu was inflexible. 
Jerusalem, he said, would nev- 
er be divided- He took his stand 
On the Oslo agreement with tbe 
Palestinians, which specified 
that there should be no change 
during the interim stage. 


On this point. King Hussein 
put down a marker of disagrve- 
menL-This is a subject that has 
to be discussed later, as agreed 
in the final status negotiations." 
he reminded Mr Netanyahu. 
"Let’s hope that when the lime 
comes there'll be enough imag- 
ination, goodwill, and enouah vi- 
sion to make Jerusalem ... 
something veiy. verv special, 
for hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple - and also the essence of 
peace between our two peoples." 

Mr Netanyahu also an- 
nounced that another 5. U4JH1 
Palestinian day labourers would 
be allowed to enter Israel from 
the West Bank and Gaza. This 
brings the total to 40.000. 



Hussein: ‘Jerusalem will lx 
the essence of peace* 


Warlord’s son puts 
paid to Somalia’s 
yearning for peace 


Mogadishu — In a ward of the 
Key Saney hospital, in north 
Mogadishu, is a tiny child with 
a disproportionately long name. 
Abdulahi Ahdi Ahmed is 17 
months old, with wispy, black 
hair and large, brown eyes. He 
lies on his bade, staring up at his 
mother who sits on the edge of 
the bed, fanning him to keep off 
the flies. His stomach is covered 
with dressing and surgical tape. 

At the end of the bed a doc- 
tor bolds up an X-ray picture to 
the lighL The bullet, which 
lodged in Abduiahfs right side, 
is clearly visible on the black- 
and-white image. 

“He was in his mother $ arms 
when a stray round hit him", Dr 
Hassan Sabrie said. “We have 
removed the bullet and now he 
can take some food and liquids. 
But he is paralysed from the 
waist down. This child will 
never walk". 

Abdulahi Abdi was injured in 
the same fighting which, the 
week before last, saw the fatal 
wounding of Mohamed Aideed, 
Somalia's most infamous 
warlord. As the child and his 
family cowered inside their 
home, the sound of gunfire 
echoed all around them in the 
city's Medina district. General 
.Aideed was leading an -attack 
against Mussa Suth, a taction 
leader in the capital who was 
allied to his bitter rival, Ali Mah- 
di Mohamed. 

Little Abdulahi was admitted 
to Key Saney on 25 July, the day 
after' General Aideed was 
wounded in the stomach. On 
that day the hospital took in 4S 
casualties, its highest number 
that month. 

The child was one of 23 
injured people who were al- 
lowed to cross the Green Line 
which divides the south and the 
north of the city. The two hos- 
pitals in southern Mogadishu 
are run down and often close 
because of fighting. But Key 
Saney'. a former prison, is lo- 
cated in a northern part of the 
city, away from the war. 

There are many other people 
in Abdulahi’s ward who were 
wounded in Mogadishu's most 
recent round of fighting. 
Among them was Asha Mo- 
hamed. a 26-year-old woman 
who lost her baby when a stray 
bullet entered her belly. Then 
there Mohamed Abdi Abdi, 
aged two, who was hit in the 
stomach while he was playing 


The death of the faction leader 
General Aideed has not eased the 
country’s agony, writes David Orr 


outside his house: and Mcrumin 
Gureh, a middle-aged former 
civil servant who lay wounded 
for five days before his family 
got him across the Green line. 

The patients in Key Saney 
receive the best treatment that 
is available in Mogadishu. Most 
of them will recover, more or 
less. Soon they will return home 
and pick up their lives, trading, 
doing housework, or being 
cared for, as children every- 
where are cared for. They will 
be forgotten. 

Not so General Aideed. 
Although his body was laid to 
rest last Friday, his name will be 
honoured by his clansmen and 
supporters for many years. It 

‘We hope far 
peace now that 
General Aideed 
is dead. We have 
had too much 
war here’ 

will live on also through his son. 
Hussein Farah Aideed, who 
was chosen as his successor by 
a council of clan elders at the 
weekend. 

The 35-year-old Hussein was 
educated in the United States 
and only returned to live in 
Mogadishu last year. While 
serving as a US Marine in 1993, 
he was part of the US inter- 
vention force which went to 
Somalia under a United Nations 
mandate, in order to bring 
peace and humanitarian aid. 

His father, a fierce opponent 
of foreign intervention, led his 
fighters into battle against the 
Americans and the other troops 
in tbe country. US forces pulled 
out in 1994. having lost some 
three dozen soldiers at Gener- 
al AideecTs hands. The last UN 
peace-keepers left last year, 
after losing about 100 men. 

There are many Somalis, 
particularly those living in the 
northern part of Mogadishu, 


held by Ali Mahdi, who believe 
there is now an opportunity to 
end the war which has devas- 
tated the country and left the 
capital in ruins. 

“Vtfe hope for peace, now that 
General Aideed is dead”, said 
Daud Shino, a young man who 
has lost one brother and seen 
four others wounded In the 
conflict 

“We have had too much war 
here, everyone has had people 
in their family killed Perhaps 
the fighting wfll stop now”. 

Mr Shino sits at a roadside 
tea stall with a group of traders, 
former government workers 
and students. Around them are 
artiflery-blasted buildings and 
the detritus of five years’ wan 
mounds of rubble, wrecked cars 
and decaying piles of rubbish. 

Despite regular outbreaks 
of fighting in southern Mo- 
gadishu, tbe Green Line and the 
northern part of the city have 
been quiet of late. But there is 
not much business, especially far 
young men. So, they hang 
around, discussing politics. The 
Somalis have invented a phrase 
for the members of such “talk- 
ing shops”; they call them “/od- 
hi ku arir ”, or sitting fighters. 

Some of the men in these 
groups are undoubtedly militi- 
amen, or former militiamen. 
They afl swear loyalty to AJi 
Mahdi and say they wfll fight the 
Aideed taction if they have to. 
As they sit there, the sound of 
gunfire is carried on the wind 
across the Green Line. “Don’t 
worry”, they say, laughing, “it’s 
only people trying out tbe guns 
at Bakara market There is no 
shooting here”. 

But the shooting in Mo- 
gadishu could start again for 
real. When General Aideed 
died last week, Ali Mahdi 
declared a ceasefire on behalf 
of Ms side. However, Hussein, 
the newly-proclaimed leader 
of the Aideed taction, has made 
no such conciliatory gestures. 
Indeed, he has vowed to 
e limin ate all his enemies, both 
inside and outside tbe country. 
Now Ali Mahdi has said that 
he wifl have to reconsider his 
position. 



Germany seeks 
to extradite 
Priebke witness 


Gun law; Children gather around 
divided city of Mogadishu 


a young militiaman patrolling the streets of the 
Photograph: Corinne Dufka/Reuter 


IMREKARACS 

Bonn 

The SS officer who claims to 
know the whereabouts of the 
missing Nazi loot and was the 
key witness in the hutched tri- 
al of Erich Priebke is wanted by 
his Ruheriand. The German au- 
thorities confirmed yesterday 
that they were seeking the ex- 
tradition from Italy of former SS 
Hauptslfirmfuhrer, Karl Hass, 
now aged 84, and intended to 
try him for the massacre of 335 
civilians in Italy during the Sec- 
ond World War. 

Unlike Priebke, who fled to 
Argentina after the war, Mr 
Hass had spent the last 50 years 
in Italy, not wanted by a soul. 
Assumed dead, he was discov- 
ered by the prosecution in May, 
staying at his daughter's house 
in Switzerland. 

He was persuaded to return 
to Italy for the trial, and expected 
to nail Priebke with his testi- 
mony. But on the eve of Ms court 
appearance, Mr Hass appears to 
have changed his mind. He tried 
to climb down from the window 
of his first-floor hotel room, 
slipped and broke his pelvis. 

The court had to assemble 
around Mr Hass’s hospital bed 
to hear his account of the mas- 
sacre in the Ardeatine Caves. 
Describing the Itilliiig of 335 civil- 
ians as “a moment of idiocy*\ he 
proceeded to tear the prosecu- 
tion’s case to shreds, insisting that 
Priebke had had no choice but 
follow orders. In the course of 
his testimony. Mr Hass did, 
however, contrive to implicate 
himself directly in the massacre. 

His admission is enough to 
convict him in a German court 
The Bonn Justice Ministry is 
seeking the extradition of both 
Priebke, who was found guilty 
but pronounced unpunishable 
by an Italian military court last 
week, and Mr Hass, in Priebke’s 
case German prosecutors have 


40 days to hand over his dossiei 
in the Italians, hut bringing 
him to justice is complicated by 
i he circumstances of his extra- 
dition from Argentina. Mr 
Hass's chances of returning to 
his homeland seem brighter. 

If he is handed over to Ger- 
many his trial would focus not 
only on the question of war guilt, 
hut might reveal the secret of the 
Nazis' continued prosperity af- 
ter the war. In interviews Mr 
Hass had hinted at an interna- 
tional conspiracy involving 
western governments and intel- 
ligence agencies to shield war 



Priebke: Found guilty but 
was just following orders 

criminals from justice. He him- 
self had been allowed to live in 
peace in Italy, he told the Rome 
newspaper // Atcssaggero. 

He also said that some of the 
gold looted by the Nazis from 
occupied countries still laid 
buried beneath a fortress near 
Bolzano, while the remainder 
had vanished from its hiding 
place near Rome. 

By arguing that he and 
Priebke had a choice about car- 
rying out the order to execute 
Chilians. Mr Hass refuted the 
war criminals' notorious 
“Nuremberg defence". Had he 
stuck to this version in his tes- 
timony, Priebke would probably 
be serving a jail sentence today. 


The Aideed taction has been 
considerably weakened since 
the defection last year of the 
general’s former financier, Os- 
man Atto. But, despite the 
splintering of the clan alliances 
and the death of their general 
the Aideed faction seems as in' 
tent on warmongering as ever. 

A window of opportunity 
might have opened but it is dos- 
ing fast. Amidst all tbe suffer- 
ing of this hopeless conflict, 
Somalis are braong themselves 
for yet more death and 
destruction. 
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The book that impressed the 
White House, the Pulitzer Prize judges 
and the science writers in Britain... 


My accomplice in a great escape 
from the scene of the crime 


tyone who works for a few 
j’nths as a journalist in Rus- 
develops a habit- They can 
rdiy type the word “police 
ihout almost by reflex, also 
iting “corrupt". 

With good reason. Western- 
; in Moscow tace demands for 
mey from traffic cops with 
;h frequency that they refer 
the lollipop-shaped batons 
ih which patrolmen wave 
wn cars as “ pazhaltdsta 
_ “please" sticks. Police 
ces the world over have their 
i apples; in Russia they seem 

come by the barrel-load. 

Vet it is only fair to report an 
ident which proves there 
‘ exceptions, albeit 
ies to the east of the capital. 
It was in the sea port of Vmu- 
*_ .Cm f rv*ic nf mV 


VLADIVOSTOK 


II COniaiUCUi-n.«u.~-- ;■ 

all my cash, and my air 
iome. Weary after three 
i the Trans-Siberian rafl- 

w d made the mistake ot 
, my jacket on a chair m 

ir a few moments. 
Ivhere else, the matter 

e resolved by calling your 

card companies and 

money orermshL 

u'l-L*. Automated ban* 
freephone numbers. 


telephone cards, reverse charge 
calls - all have yet to come to 
this litter-strewn backwater on 
the Sea of Japan- Cash is every- 
thing. I had $8. 

Some cities are worth being 

stranded in for a day or two. but 
Vladivostok - until six years ago 
a Soviet naval base closed to for- 
eigners- is not among them- At 
this time of year, it is as clam- 
my as a Russian bath-house. 
Pbwer cuts sometimes last ail 
day, because the Kremlin is 
delaying energy payments. 

I demanded that the police be 

called to the bar, after tailing to 
persuade its security men to get 
invoked. Their walkie-talkies 
and bully-boy swaggers were 
evidently intended to resolve 
larger issues. Two young po- 
licemen arrived, looking like 
mackerel entering a shark pooL 
Mystilyingjy, they took m a 
waitress, and carted ns all off to 
the decrepit police station. 

In mafia-infested Vladivos- 
tok, where there are three or 
four murders a night, a stolen 
wallet is about as interesting as 


a case of apple scrumping. The 
duty captain wore one of those 
heard-it-all-before faces; the 
reek of vodka hung in the air. 

I was interviewed by a de- 
tective who asked one question: 
“Did the barmaid do ii?” An- 
swer “I very much doubt it; she 
was nowhere near me." I knew 
the cops wanted to shelve the 
crime as soon as possible; what 
I wanted was a way home. 

It was at this point that 1 met 
Major Sergei Zhukovsky. Nolh- 
ing about this young detec- 
tive's appearance (tatty jeans 
and sneakers, mouth full of 
gold teeth), his office (cubby- 
hole with a photo of his Cossack 
grandfather and a safe con- 
taining his coffee supply) or his 
views (tsarist) inspired hope. 

What chance was there of 
getting a flight to Moscow with- 
out a ticket, I asked, as he 
poured us a large vodka from 
a tin can. Very little, he replied. 

I do not know whether it was 
pity kindness, the vodka ora de- 
sire to rid himself of a nuisance, 
but after offering me a bed at 


his place for a few days, the ma- 
jor and a female captain took 
me to the airport. 

Here the major padded wolf- 
ishfy around until he found the 
right person. “The airlines don’t 
have to take any notice of the 
cily police," he said, flourishing 
his badge in yet another tace, 
*Td say your chances are 50-50 " 
Tbgether, the two braved the 
permafrost frowns of airline 
officials. There is no Western 
equivalent of the distrust, doubt 
and unco-operativeness that 
can occupy the space between 
the hairline and the cheek- 
bones of a Russian bureaucrat 
We ended up pleading my 
case in the airport director's of- 
fice, as if before a judge in 
chambers. After studying the 
paperwork, half-moon glasses 
perched on his nose, he relent- 
ed, and jotted out a note. An 
hour later I was flying west 
The police in Vladirostok, al- 
ways poorly paid, haven’t seen 
any wages for several months. 
Not once did either officer ask 
for money or gifts, or anything 
other than a warm farewell 
handshake. Russia has some 

f ood cops; you just have to 
now how to find them. 

Phil Reeves 
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obituaries / gazette 

Geoff 
Hamilton 


Although garden eqjerts inhabit 
a less venal comer of the me- 
dia world than many other 
specialists, the stars who com- 
mand regular television spots 
are greatly envied by the ruck 
of the profession. Yet nobody 
begrudged Geoff Hamilton his 
success as presenter of BBC2’s 
Gardeners' World because he 
was so patently pre-eminent in 
the rale he had filled since 
1979. Easily the most popular 
of modem teltn/ision gardeners, 
his death, eight days before 
his 60th birthday, leaves a 
void in the lives of 3 million 
viewers who tune in to the pro- 
gramme on BBC2 every Friday 
evening. 

His passion for gardening 
and his impressive depth of 
knowledge were conveyed in a 
relaxed and affable m ann er 
that inspired confidence in ex- 
perts and novices alike. When 
he had his first heart attack last 
year, thousands of viewers sent 
him flowers and get-well greet- 
ings. Over the years, man y pre- 
senters tried to copy his style but 
□ever achieved the right bal- 
ance. It is hard to be matey with- 
out seeming to patronise; to 
celebrate floral beauty without 
being precious; to play the 
countryman without tipping 
into the character of the coun- 
try bumpkin, as some of his pre- 
decessors and contemporaries 
had done. 

in fact, he was not a coun- 
tryman at all, being perversely 
proud of his origins in Stepney, 
east London, where he was 
bom one of twins. When he was 
two, the family moved to rural 
Hertfordshire, where he soon 
developed an interest in gar- 
dening, taking part-time work 
in a local nursery wlule still at 
school. 

After graduating from agri- 
cultural college he became a 
nurseryman and landscape 
gardener, and began writing a 
column for Garden News in 
1970. Five years later he took 
up journalism full-time and 
became editor of Practical 
Gardening. 

His colleagues in the media 
liked him because it was im- 
possible not to: he was invari- 
ably friendly, helpful and, on 
screen, utterly professional. In 
1991, when the BBC put Gar- 
deners' World out to an inde- 
pendent producer, there was 
never a doubt that Hamilton 
would stay as its main presen- 
ter. Tony Laryea, whose com- 
pany, Catalyst, was awarded 
the 'contract to produce the 
show and who is now its exec- 


John Agar was an electro- 
chemist who spent his academic 
career at Cambridge. His asso- 
ciation with electrochemistry 
and with Sidney Sussex College 
lasted for the whole of ms 
life. 

Electrochemistry is that 
branch of physical chemistry 
which deals with the solutions 
of salts and also includes con- 
ducting solids and liquids (such 
as fused salts, the basis of many 
“fuel cells"). 

He was bom in 1914. and was 
educated at Bradfield College 
In Berkshire. In 1932 be went 


up to Sidney Sussex with an 
Open Scholarship and read 
Natural Science, obtaining First 


Class Honours in both parts of 
the Tripos. He was elected to a 
College Research Studentship 
in 1935, and began research 
with the eminent chemist F.F. 
Bowden. 

He completed his PhD in 
193S, and that year saw the pub- 
lication of a paper in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society on 
the kinetics of electrode reac- 
tions. including reactions in 
molten caustic soda. Reference 
has continued to be made to this 


utive producer, said: “Geoff 
pad a genuine love erf garden- 
ing; it came out of every pore, 
he was able to communicate 
it effectively because he was 
an ordinary bloke. He wasn't 
pretentious. He had a no- 
nonsense approach and an au- 
thority that «nig through his 
knowledge. You saw it and you 
believed iL 

“New people on the pro- 
gramme were amazed when 
they Saw him in front of the 
camera. It all came so natural- 
ly to him- If something hadn't 
worked he could tell straight 
away and he would do it again, 
getting it exactly right. He also 
had a marvellous sense of 
humour.” 

Last Friday, two days before 
he died, Hamilton was busy 
filmin g segments for this week's 
edition of Gardeners’ World. 
He had simultaneously been 
working on a new series called 
Hidden Gardens, due to be 
screened next January. It was to 
be a follow-up to last winter's 
highly successful Cottage 
Gardens: his book accompany- 
ing that series was on the best- 
seller list for months. 

On this week's Gardeners' 
World he had been due to guide 
viewers on a tour of his large 
garden at Bamsdals in Rutland, 
partly financed by the BBC. It 
was also his home, where he 
lived with his second wife Lyn- 
da. Although the public are sel- 
dom allowed into Barnsdale it 
is one of the most famous gar- 
dens in the country because 
Hamilton's demonstrations of 
gardening techniques were 
filmed there. It is made up of 
several distinct garden areas, 
many constructed in front of 
Lhe cameras for the benefit of 
viewers. 

He seemed less comfortable 
when presenting the pro- 
gramme from other people's 
gardens and being forced to en- 
thuse over aspects that he may 
not necessarily have liked. He 
was happiest on his own patch 
explaining practicalities, wield- 
ing the spade or hoe or getting 
his hands and knees dirty. With 
such a wide audience it was in- 
evitable that his ideas should in- 
fluence horticultural fashi on: for 
instance, his habit of mixing 
vegetables and flowers in the 
same border is increasingly 
imitated. 

Gardening is a big-money 
leisure industry but Hamilton 
was not a reliable friend of 
business interests. Knowing 
that many of his viewers were 
pensioners, with little money 



Getting Ms hands and knees (fifty: Hamilton In May this year 


to spare, he directed much of 
his advice towards saving 
costs. Why use purpose-made 
flower pots when you can 
recycle yoghurt containers? 
Or buy an expensive cloche 
when you can make one your- 
self for a few pounds? His 
penchant for low-cost improvi- 
sation, allied to his perpetual air 
of boyish innocence, sometimes 
made the programme feel like 
a grown-up version of Blue 
Peter. 

His milli ons of fans did not 
include the makers of fertilisers 
and pesticides. He was an or- 
ganic gardener, eschewing 
chemicals and passionately 
opposing the use of peat in pot- 
ting composts because extract- 
ing it from the earth can 


John Agar 


for more than 50 years. His co- 
author Bowden was ill at the 
time, and Agar's contribution to 
this paper was a major achieve- 
ment. He bad by then moved to 
U.R. Evans's Corrosion Labo- 
ratory, where another colleague 
was TP. (“Sam”) Hoar. The ad- 
vent of the Second World War 
saw Agar involved with ship 
corrosion problems, including 
two years with the Admiralty 
Metallurgical Laboratory. 

In 1945 he returned to the 
Department of Physical Chem- 
istry at Cambridge as an 1CI 
Fellow, becoming successively 
Demonstrator in 1947, Lectur- 
er in 1948 and Reader in 1965. 
He retired in 1981, but re- 
mained active in the department 
and college for some years 
thereafter. He was Head of 
the Department of Physical 
Chemistry for two short 
periods, a post which be was 
probably glad to give up, os 
administration was not reaDy to 
his taste. In college he held 
sundry posts including that of 
Vice-Master. 

Agar was an academic and a 
scholar when those words did 
not carry pejorative undertones. 


His subject of electrochemistry 
can involve complicated math- 
ematics. Perhaps that is why an 
irritated F.C. Tompkins, for 
years the Secretary of the Fara- 
day Society, proclaimed the 
subject as “unfit for study". 
(He went on to say the same ap- 
plied for chemical engineering; 
thus am I doubly disadvan- 
taged.) His published works 
are few by modem custom, but 
by standards of quality they are 
very high. His reputation was 
truly international and he was 
often sought as an author to give 
an authoritative review; his 
1963 paper in Advances in Elec- 
trochemistry is an example. His 
works are still being referred to 
long after his retirement 
In 1952 1 became Agar's re- 
search student. 1 cannot say that 
I chose him as a supervisor be- 
cause of his charismatic teach- 
ing in Part 2. John Agar 
sometimes found it hard to 
perceive the difficulties which 
students could have in under- 
standing what seemed simple to 
him. He was the gentlest of men. 
but carried an aura of scholar- 
ship which a subsequent col- 
league of mine, now a Reader 


endanger natural habitats. Al- 
though never cranky or obses- 
sive about ecology be was one 
of the first New Age gardeners, 
politically correct before the 
phrase became fashionable. As 
such he was in sharp contrast to 
Percy Thrower, the first pre- 
senter of Gardeners’ World , 
summarily fired from the pro- 
gramme in 1975 for the sin of 
making television commercials 
for garden chemicals. 

A widely known gardening 
expert has numerous calls cm his 
time: not just the on-screen 
work, but newspaper and mag- 
azine articles, books and end- 
less personal appearances. 
Some of Hamilton's friends 
think it was his reluctance to 
turn down aich engagements, as 


himself, described as “fright- 

S ". Both of us found him 
ng but frightening if you 
to him. He was incredi- 
bly knowledgeable about a wide 
range of physical science (his 
wartime work bad had a strong- 
fa practical orientation). His of- 
fice was lined with notebooks 
dealing with all sorts of topics 
which had caught his attention. 
He lent them to me from time 
to time, and it was a str uggl e to 
keep pace with both the science 
and the handwriting. 

He was a most unassuming 
man who always seemed to 
wear the same tweed jacket. He 
had the least inflamm able pipe 
I have ever known - it con- 
sumed more matches than to- 
bacco, and its knocking out 
on the central heating pipe in 
his office told everyone else that 
he was in. He drove a small 
open-top car of similar vintage 
to his pipe and jacket, and 
was the least materialistic of 
men- He could be very funny, 
in a kind way, about the 
modem trends in academia, 
which were certainly not to his 
liking. 

In 1952 he married Delia 



Agar: ‘frightening* scholarship 

Simpson, a Fellow of Newnham, 
who also lectured, in spec- 
troscopy, in the Physical Chem- 
istry Department. They had no 
children. On my return visits to 
Cambridge in recent years, 
Delia's care of John was clear, 
not least in his long final Alness. 

Robin Turner 

John Newton Agar, electro- 
chemist: bom 11 August 1914; 
Fellow, Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge 1950-81 (Emeritus); 
Demonstrator in Physical Chem- 
istry, Cambridge University 1947- 
48, Lecturer 1948-65, Reader 
1965-81; married 1952 Delia 
Simpson; died Cambridge 11 
July 1996. 


Professor Glanville Jones 


Photograph: Keith Dobney 

well as having to find the time 
to do his own gardening, that 
contributed to last year's heart 
attack. 

He was off the air for three 
months while he recuperated, 
and on his doctor's orders lost 
weight and took more exercise, 
including cycling. The fatal 
attack occurred while he was 
on a charity bike ride at the 
weekend, doing his bit for a 
good cause while trying to keep 
fiL 

Michael Leapman 

Geoff Hamilton, journalist, 
broadcaster and gardener bom 
London 12 August 1936; twice 
married (three sons); died near 
Merthyr Tydfil Glamorgan 4 
August 1996. 


GlanviDe Jones spent the whole 
of his academic career at Leeds 
University, where he was first 
appointed as an Assistant Lec- 
turer in 1949. An accomplished 
and dedicated teacher, with a 
wide range of interests, he 
made a distinguished contribu- 
tion to the development of his- 
torical geography at his 
university and much further 
afield. His scholarship was 
recognised by his appointment 
as Professor of Historical 
Geography in 1974. 

Throughout these years of 
unremitting activity his research 
work was concentrated mainly, 
though not exclusively, on his 
native Wales. He was bora at Fe- 
Kndre, in the parish of LJan- 
gyfelach, Glamorgan, where 
his forebears had lived for gen- 
erations. After war service, 
commissioned in the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, he completed 
his degree in Geography at the 
University College of TOdes, 
Aberystwyth. The school had a 
strong tradition in historical 
geography, and Jones was 
drawn to the study of medieval 
rural settlement His choice 
was greatly influenced, too, by 
the inspiring presence of T 
Jones Pierce, Professor of Me- 
dieval Welsh History, who su- 
pervised his postgraduate study 
of the defensive measures 
adopted by the 13th-century 
princes of Gwynedd in their 
conflicts with the English crown. 

Traditional historical inter- 
pretation had portrayed me- 
dieval Welsh society as a largely 
free society given to what re- 
mained, even in the period of 
the medieval princes, a semi- 
nomadic pastoral economy. 
GlanviDe Jones, first broaching 
his ideas in a s eminal paper on 
Anglesey in 1955, argued that 
Welsh society had contained, 
from a very early period, a 
much more substantial bond, 
(unfree) population than had 
hitherto been imagined. He 
later developed his conception 
of a “multiple estate” which 
consisted of a network of 
demesne lands whose agrarian 
and pastoral resources were 
systematically exploited for the 
sustenance of the royal dynas- 
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ties. In recent months he was -jj&r * 
. iw the archaeo- ■ • JeF v.- . * i *. A • 


kJHire beginning to reveal 
traces of the elusive princely 
courts, such as that uncovered 
at Rhosyr in Angie^, which 
had been the foci of the eco- 
nomic organisation that he nao 

been engaged in stable agran 
^ actfai^andlw his meticu- 
lous study of the documentary 
sources, patient work upon the 
law texts, and his inornate 
knowledge of landscape, he 
was able to elucidate, much 

more dearly than ever before, 
the field systems and senlement 
patterns which emerged from 
Welsh methods of land m- 
ploitatkm and inheritance. His 
work initiated a fundamental re- 
consideration of the respective 
rolls of tillage and stock-raising 
in a medieval economy. 

Glanvflle Jones's work on 
early and medieval Wales ob- 
viou&iy had implications, which 
he himself explored, not only for 
border areas that had been 
subject to Anglo-Saxon settle- 
ment, but for wide areas of cen- 
tral England and especially its 
northern regions. Leeds was it- 
self at the centre of a land with 
a distinctive British inheritance, 
and important associations with 
early Welsh poetry. His contri- 
butions to the debate on cultural 
continuities remain highly in- 
vigorating papers. Well versed 
in the documentary sources, the 
legal literature and the poetry 
- for he had a complete fluen- 
cy in the Welsh language - he 
brought a remarkable armoury 
to bear upon the study of the 
landscapes he knew so well 
and loved so deeply. 

Jones was a scholar whose 

unarm ting loyalty and dedication 

placed him under immense 

physical strain. Ai Leeds he bore 
his full share in adminis trative 
responsibility, and he is partic- 
ularly remembered for his 
greatly caring chairmanship, 
during the stressful Eighties, of 
the committee responsible for 
the colleges under the aegis of 








Jones: medieval Welsh history 

the university. He maintained, 
too a constant allegiance to the 
Univereity of Walc&. He was an 
assiduous external examiner 
for many years, and ^ereea 

on innumerable appointing 

committees- . . 

Loyalty was matched by 
extraordinary courage as he 
withstood deteriorating health 
with exemplary resolve- Here- 
tired from his Chair in 1989. 
finding new energy to com- 
plete a sequence of studies on 
which he had set bis mind. An 
extended version of a paper he 
delivered, much against the 
medical odds, at the Interna- 
tiooal Congress of Celtic Stud- 
ies at Edinburgh in 1995; which 
is still to appear, is testimony to 
his great fortitude. That he was 
able to do so owed much to the 
joy and fulfilment which he 
found in his family. A devoted 
and generous husband and fa- 
ther. he cherished the love and 
support of his wife, Pam, and the 
strong and affectionate bond 
with his two able children in 
whose professional success he 
took great pride. 

J. B. Smith 

GlanviUe Rees Jeffreys Jones ; 
historical ge Jgrapher bom Fe- 
lindre. Glamorgan 12 December 
1923) Reader in Historical Ge- 
ography Leeds Universily 1969- 
74, Professor of Historical 
Geography 1974-89; married 
1949 Margaret Stevens (mar- 
riage dissolved 1958), 1959 
Pamela Winship ( one son, one 
dauglner): died Leeds 23 Juh' 
1996. 


Neville Wadia 


Neville Wadia was the last of In- 
dia's aristocratic taipans, who 
expanded his f amily textile con- 
cern into one of India’s largest 
and donated lavishly for the wel- 
fare of the Parsee community to 
which he belonged. 

For 25 years he beaded Bom- 
bay Dyeing, still a byword for 
quality across India, but be was 
a part of the company for 44 
years, joining it - even though 
his father owned it - as a 
shopfloor assistant Wadia also 
gave a new impetus to his fam- 
ily’s philanthropic tradition by 
building hospitals, colleges and 
bangs, or homes, for Parsecs in 
the western port city of Bom- 
bay, where a majority of this 
dwindling community lives. 

Though bom a Christian - his 
father had renounced the 
Zoroastxian faith of the Parsees 
and converted to Christianity - 
Wadia became a Paisee a few 
years ago amidst much contro- 
versy. The orthodox Parsee 
clergy, tasked with preserving 
racial purity, objected to his con- 
version, strictly forbidden under 
Zoroastrianism, while the rel- 
atively liberal priests justified it 
on grounds that at heart Wadia 
was a true believer. 

The Parsees are a small but 
high-profile community who 
migrated to western India from 
a small town called Par in Per- 
sia around the eighth century, 
to escape religious persecu- 
tion. The light-skinned, hand- 
some settlers were erudite, 
clever and natural business- 
men and over the centuries es- 
tablished successful trading and 
manufacturing businesses in 
port cities like Bombay and 
Karachi (now in Pakistan). 

Neville Wadia' s father. Sir 
Ness Wladia, was one such en- 
trepreneur. responsible for 


turning Bombay into one of the 
world’s largest cotton trading 
centres in the late 19th centu- 
ry. The sudden rise in cotton 
prices which followed the drop 
in supplies from America dur- 
ing the civil war led to Bombay's 
astute Parsee merchants step- 
ping in and making up the 
shortfall by exporting cotton 
from the fertile Deccan plateau 
in the south. 

Soon, Bombay became a 
boom town and sensing its po- 
tential the British government, 
aided largely by the forward- 
looking Parsee community, de- 
veloped this disease-ridden, 
swampy fishing village into one 
of India’s major textile centres. 

Neville Wadia, however, cut 
his teeth in the textile business 
the hard way. Brought up in op- 
ulence in England where he was 
bora and educated, he was un- 
ceremoniously flung into work 
at Bombay Dyeing by his father 
in the early Thirties, starting at 
the most junior level in each de- 
partment and slowly working his 
way to the top. He was paid no 
salary and given only a meagre 
allowance befitting a lowly 
employee. 

This training proved invalu- 
able to Wadia, who succeeded 
his father as chairman of Bom- 
bay Dyeing in 1952 and turned 
it into one of India's most suc- 
cessful and quality-conscious 
textile concerns. In 1971, how- 
ever, the eccentric Wadia star- 
tled Bombay's conservative 
business circles by announcing 
his decision to sell up and 
settle abroad. 

But Nusli, his son, then 26 
years old, had his own ambitions 
of owning and running the 
company and devised a strate- 
gy to stop his father. With help 
from his mother and sister and 


influential family friends he 
began by garnering 1 1 per cent 
of the company shares and 
went on to persuade the em- 
ployees to pool their savings and 
buy shares, thereby preventing 
the sale. The manoeuvrings 
worked and Wadia, forced to 
abandon his disposal plans, re- 
tired a few years later to be suc- 
ceeded as chairman by his son. 

Neville Ness Wadia was bora 
in Liverpool in 1911, and was 
educated at Malvern College 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Soon after graduating he mar- 
ried Dina, daughter of Mo- 
hammed Ali Jinnah, the 
founder of Pakistan, and joined 
his father's textile business in 
1933, supervising the loading of 
cotton bales on to trucks. 

He became company chair- 
man in 1952, retiring 25 years 
later. During this period cotton 
exports from India were grow- 
ing and to help them expand he 
founded the Ctitton Textiles 
Export Promotion Council, 
which he headed for 12 years. 
Wadia also contributed to build- 
ing new wings and upgrading 
several hospitals in Bombay 
founded by his family, and es- 
tablished a commerce college 
in Pune, 120 miles south of 
Bombay, along with a host of 
charitable trusts for Parsees. 

Quietly spoken and full of 
Victorian charm, Wfcdia loved 
nothing better than w alking 
round the various hospitals and 
Paisee homes associated with 

his family . 

EnMip Singh 

Neville Ness Wadia, industrialist ' 
and philanthropist, bom Liver- 
pool 22 August 1911; married 
Dina Jinnah (one son, one 
daughter); died Bombay 31 July 
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Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


BIRTHS 

CLAYTON: On 31 July IW6, at the 
Westwood Hospital. Beverley, Lo 
Karen I nee Caskjc) and Richard, a 
Mm, Oliver Matthew. 

DEATHS 

BITLER-COLE: Marv Rosa face Ocn- 
nysl. much-loved wife at Michael 
Bmlcr*Cu!c, mother of Christopher 
and Rosemary, grandmother and 
gjeal-gnmdnMthcr. Funeral at St 

Aucustinc’s. Whi Monk ion. at 
UOpm on Thursday S August No 
litmus hut donations if desired in her 
memory to the NSPCC. 

EDWARDS: Anthony Paul John, on 23 
Juh' IWS, suddenly but peacefully 
at St Mary's Hospital, Paddington, 
aged 73 yean The funeral has taken 

pL-we and. by request, there uill be no 
memorial service or requiem. En- 
quiries to T. Pen flack ft Son, 01245 
471157. 

MrGLTNNESS: On 4 August, al home, 
in Porftomia. Mary, befarcd wife of 
the lale John and mother of Ursula, 
Terry nod Miriam, krone Gran of the 
O'Donovan and Cotter frunilirs. Sad- 
ly misted by all the family. RIP 


Birthdays 

The COuntess of Albemarle, former 
chairman, Lhe Development Com- 
mission. 87; Sir Chris Bonington, 

mountaineer, 62; Mr Richard 
Buckie, exhibition designer, SO; Sir 
Michael Connell, High Court judge. 

57; Mr Ronald Davies MP, 50; Mr 
Michael Dee ley, film producer, 64; 
Col James FHk Evans, farmer Lord- 
Lieutenant of Gnyd, 86; Mr John 
Evans, Chief Constable, Devon and 
Cornwall, 53; Mr Frank Finlay, ac- 
tor, 70; Air Marshal Sir Geoffrey 
Ford, 73; Dame Monica Golding, 
former Colonel Commandant, 
QARANC, 94; Mr Andrew Green, 

ambassador to Saudi Arabia, 55; Sir 
Howard Hodgkin, painter, 64; Sir 
Freddie Laker, chairman and man- 
aging director. Laker Airways (Ba- 
hamas), 74; Mr James Lees-MDne, 
architectural historian, 88: Miss 
Moira Lister, actress, 73; Sir Donald 
McCollum, chairman. Laser Ecosse, 
74; The Rev Dr William McCrtaMP, 
48; Air Vice-Marshal Thomas Mac- 
donald, S7; Sir David Madel MP, 58; 
Mr Dam Mintoff, former prime 
minister of Malta, 80; Mr Robert 
Mitchum, actor, 79; Mr David 
O'Brien, racehorse trainer, 40; Sir 
Duncan Oppenheint, former presi- 
dent, British- American Tobacco, 92; 
Judge Valerie Pearlman. circuit 
judge, 60; Mr John Reid, jockey, 41; 
Lord Swaythling, chairman, Roth- 


mans International, 68; Miss Barbara 
Windsor, actress, 59; Mr Charles 
Wood, television and film writer. 64. 

Anniversaries 

Births: Matthew Parker (“Nosey 
Parker"), Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 1504; Nicolas de Makbnmche, 
philosopher, 163& Francois de Sali- 
gnac de la Mothe Feme loo, play- 
wright, priest and author. 1651: 
Wilfam Hyde Wollaston. chemist aixl 
physicist, 1766; Daniel O'Connell, 
Irish leader and buyer, 1775; Alfred, 
fist Baron Tennyson, poet, 1809; Rolf 
Boldrewood (Thomas Alexander 
Browne), novelist, 1826; Raul-Louis 
Charles-Marie Claudel, poet, 1868; 
Sir Alexander Fleming, bacteriolo- 
gist who discovered penicillin. 1881; 
John Middleton Murry, author and 
editor, 1SS9; William Joseph Slim, 
first Viscount Slim, field marshal, 
1891. Deaths: Stephen V, King of 
Hungary, 1272; Anne Hathaway, 
wife of William Shakespeare, 1623; 
Ben Janson, playwright, 1637; Diego 
Rodriguez de SOva y Veldzquez, 
painter. 1660; John George Haigh, 
“acid bath" murderer, executed 1949. 
On fins day: the Moors were defeated 
by the Spanish at the Battle of 
Shnancas. 939: the Holy Roman 
Empire ended after the crown was 
renounced by Francis DL who became 
Francis L Emperor of Austria, 1806; 


Bolivia declared its independence 
from Peru, 1825; the Savoy Hotel, 
London, was opened, 1889; in the 
United Slates, the electric chair was 
used for the first time to execute a 

murderer (William Kemmler) in 

New York, 1890; the Corinth Canal. 
Greece, was opened, 1893; Gertrude 
Ederie, swimmer, became the first 
woman to swim the English Channel, 
1926; Don Juan, the first feature- 
length sound film, was publidy shown 
in the United States, 1926; the first 
atomic bomb was dropped on Hi- 
roshima, 1945; Jamaica became in- 
dependent, 1962. Tbday is the Feast 
of the Transfiguration and the Feast 
Day of St Horansdas, pope and 
Saints Justus and Pastor. 

Church 

appointments 

Canon Gordon Reid, Vicar- 
General of the diocese in Europe: to 
be also Archdeacon in Europe, same 
diocese. 

Canon Nick B ary, Vicar of St Peier- 
in-Thanet and Rural Dean of Thanct 
diocese of Canterbury, to be Dean 
of Gloucester. 

Canon Dr David Atkinson, Resi- 
dentiary Canon, Chancellor and 
Missianerof Southwark cathedral, to 
be Archdeacon of Lewisham, diocese 
of Southwark. 


The Rev Peter Forster; Vicar of Bev- 
erley Minster, diocese of Ybrk. to be 
Bishop of Chester. 

Canon Gordon Ogflvie, Team Rec- 
tor, St Paul's, Harlow New Town, and 

an Honorary Canon of Chelmsford 

Qafhftriral, ilifirw. nf Owlimfr ml, to 
be Archdeacon of Nottingham, dio- 
cese of Southwell 

The Rev John Asbe. Vicar, Godatmmg: no* 
also Rural Dean of Godaiming (Goik&ord). 
The Rev Margaret Baofey, NSM. St Thomas. 
Boston, SUrbeck Quarter. to be Prica-in- 
charge. Si Mary, Swinesbead I Lincoln). 

The Rev Stan BiuduU, Chaplain ra HM 
Mm Feantlmd (Durham): us be Oiaptawi . 
HM \butg Offenders Instrtotior, Pecitatt 
(Upon). 

The Rev Andrew Body, learn Recur, Red- 
bom (Salisbury): to be Wear, Si Lawrence, 
Orobtawn (Guildford). 

The Rev Mona Davies. AssEtart Cerate. 
Mdmer (Canterbury); to be Pries-m-diaigc, 
Somercntct and Grainihorpe nidi Cau- 
Bhoimo (Lincoln). 

Canon Alan Daubrss. to be Chaplain of Sr 
John's Hospital arid Buna t at St John’* and 
Si Nicholas Hospitals (Gmteibuij ). 

The Rev Andre* Doyc. Curate. Surbucn, St 
Matthew (Souttawark): to he Asfeuni Curate, 
the Bourne, Farnham iGuddfordL 
The Rev Timothy Edge. Cerate. Bedmtth 
l Coventry): m be Team Vicar, Wenev Usm 
Mfntsxiy (Oxford). 

The Rev Richard Eyre, Priest -in-darse. &»■ 
oowcQ group: no* also Rural Dean of 
Grantham (Lincoln). 

Tbc Rrt Rod Gamer. Prieu-CKisirge, Holy 
Dimly. Sonthpon; tti be Vicar of that parish 
(Liverpool). 

The Res Christopher Gnmdy. w be Aaitsm 
Curate (NSM), Christ Church, Guddford 
IGdUImI). 


The Rev Buabeth Haidunau. Amount Co- 
rate. Saints Peter and'Paid, Aston: to be As- 
sistant Curate, St Giles, Rowley Regis 


Caocn Peter Bcanfirid: w be Ptixof StJobn'i 
and St Nicholas Hospitals (Canterbury). 

The Rev Julian Hubbard Vicar, Tbe Bourne, 
Funhaae to be abo Rural Dean of Rushan 
(GuOdfona 

The Rev Robert Hurley. Curat e , Egg Bndt- 
land fEuacr): to be Cmibcndl Deanery M& 
si oner and Priest-m-dtarge. AD Saints, 
Camberwell (Southwark). 

The Rev David Jasper new Curate (NSM). 
Reading 5( Matthew (Oxford) 

Tbc Rev AJnoti Joyce, Duor. West Midlands 


bam; to be Assam Curate (NSM), St Anne. 
Mredey fffinnmgham). 

The Rev Ndson Kagwa. Programmes Gmjt- 
tfimuor of the Black Community Rsrum 
(UK), Sheffield to be Vicar, St Paul 

Wordsworth Avenue, Sheffield (Sheffield). 
Tbc Rev Peter Knapper. Pries -in -charge. 
Bbdtbeuh, The Amended (Soubwarfc): to 
be Priest -in-ctatfge, St May Magdalene, 
Hotawood IGmMoid). 

Tie Rev Rands Makambwe. Parish Evan- 
grim, St John with Si Andrew. Waterloo: to 
be Wear. St Catherine fHa b erd adb ere). Hattfa- 
*m (Southwark). 

The Rev Robert Martin, Assistant Curate, 
parish of Kentish Town: to bn Vicar. St 
Paul's, Harringay ilrjiaion). 

The Rev Alexander Murdoch. Vicar, ^ Wat 
Pohfcns (Bath and Weils): m be Rector, the 
Gate group of parishes (Ottad). 

The Rev Refer Nicbobon. Them Vietr, Grear 
Baridow Tam MbwUy m be Vicar, WcsttM- 
Ofl-Sea, St Michael and AH Aflgeb (Cbetns- 
tad). 

The Rev Btyan Owen, Warden. Scottish 
Oamhes Home. DueMane (& Andrews. Scot- 
land): to be View, St Mm Cudd&ngton 
(GttSdford). 


Tbc Rev John Reetc,NSM, Wsmnor parishes, 
We at Wight (Tditsmonth): to be OrajJain 
Bearwood College (Orient). 

The Rev David Runcorn previously Vicar, St 
Stephen, Caste H31 (London): io be Diree- 
loi ofPononsl and Evsqgctinn Studies a! Trin- 
ity Coflcje (Bristol). 

Tta Rev Jackie Searle, formerly Amount Cu- 
rate, St Stephen, Castle Hffl (London): to be 
parKtmc Lecturer at TStrity College. Brfaaol 




The Rev Robert Sftwcn. Vicar. Ri gE |- ~ a d r 
to be ih» Rural Den of Big^ownde (St 
Albans). 

Tbc Rev John Tvisleum, Vicar, St i "if* 
Coventry (Given try): to be Area Mnsiaacr, 
Edmonton Area (London). 


u-«1UJ triJir, WdUHK lOI- 

Icy Than Minis er(LEP); to be Hum Rcoor, 
of lim Tiara Ministry (Oxford). 

The Rev Captain Jod \Wm.CA. Asabiam 
General Secretary, Onuth Army ( Africa V: m 
be Aauant Curate. St Mary. Brannfl Lane. 
Sheffield (Sheffield). 

The Rev David Whir, formerly Amount Cu. 
me, St John the Baptist, Locks Heath: lobe 
Assistant Curate. Vtarrcn Part. Si Clare and 
Park St Francis, held in plurality 
fPonunourb). 

TIk Rev Dr David Wcnhaai, Thta, Wydifii: 

HaO. ChdonL to bcabo Associate Priest, Shd- 
oveil (Oxford). 

The Rev Philip West. Vkar. Stmmfaunoa. 
Sheffield: to he also Rural Dean of Hahn 
(Sheffield). 

The Rev Robert White. Vicar, Si Oare, War> 
lEPrarkandftieJMtKfatiw 


lu be the marmboa. Warren PmfcSt 
Oare^l^Park.StFranca.Iuddmplu- 
™ny (Ptinsmourh). 

Prrtendtuy John Widdas, V«c*r, Tamworth: 
to be Vicar. WvkaJi Wood (Lichfield). 

The Rev Mark WigglcmonlL Assistant Cu- 
raie. Cooler to he Prica-irKharat Astan, 
tioarasieT (Sheffield). 
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National Gallery: Colin Wiggins, 
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Welfare needs 


the leader page 


J ^ itc hing rt Tho« bad n w ^ ““Pletely wrong. While it is legitimate 
Hp an ^ en ^ f w h° spend half thp^».s»ir t0 ^ ace new °^^ I S atJOns on those who 
^“S^towss&ld Sce?2 ***$ n?, te ^PP 0 ^ ^ bave to be 
KrTin 6 faces sta ri°g out E2S!?®* and tfa ey have to be 


Jook at the faces starinQ t ^ Ce 3 second practic 
™r W U il y “ matched byeitra state'heTp tffi weU.' 

our neighbours who are^fcaudnle^ u A consensus “ certainly emergmg 
J™? ^efit from £ *■ ae present system n^ds chaSg? 

^.schemes arc anythin ro»b^S ^ welfaie ««* designedSO 

p uW,c response shouldfeta^S;? y “fa a S<> for a very differentsodety 
Jius latest “Beat a oS ? S d a *** labour maiteL 

Pa'gnisthetipoftheLli™ 

s 5 ^ 8 ^^ & fraSd - 

pohticians and poUcIniaicere^^? unemployed for y 
mg to wonder: fo^the unskffl^ 


- ~ J “““IWUI louuui UJOIKCL 

Men worked, women, by and large, did 
not. More marriages lasted longer 
(however happily). Even men with no 
skills or qualifications at all could find 
work. None of this is any longer so. 
Men and women can find th emse lves 
unemployed for years at a time. Jobs 
w s lo wonaen is it enoi.oh~h,c7“*‘“ for “ e unsJ “Hed are hard to find, 
enforce existing rules, or should^oS e ? ce P t at rates of pay which leave peo- 
very rules be changed? d A P^ off ^ on benefits. And 
The crux of the debarp ; c abse nt fathers are hitched up with 

oeDate ,s weH expensive second families. 

It should be no shock to discover that 
the state’s obligations to the poor and 
unemployed need to be revised for the 
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lights and responsibilities" Pmm 

ZZ?? cf ^PobtSlpe^ 

“«* ?dc« about 


state should continue to help those who steps in the right direction, 
lose their jobs and ameliorate poverty, But how much should we expect 

especially among children. And the from the poor and unemployed in 
th^l lC / eviSm S their ideas about ‘ ll ™ e minimum we expect from benefit recip- return? As far as the Republicans in the 

the lands of entitiements the pooTmid US are concerned, aSullTSieir 

ih^n^T P< ? yed should fa ave, and ity for^ ISffiSJSrfJSSS - * net - curt f mbn 8 adei sasgood away to new bill, cheerily described by the 
about what it is fair to demand in Un 5“ - ensure tha ! as otber - Most P^Ple President as a way to “end welfare as 

"p* ja™5J5? EX?* ““ agree too that the state should not just we know it by getting people off we 1- 

But while rhrwi - against poverty, is a historical aberra- rest at fosmHino nyit mch ««! tkn..N » .t 0 *.. . ^ 


gainst poverty, is a historical aberra- 
to ask, we should be^^fiTf ^ ?f •Mugs. Bor 

ionable answers across thZ thousands of years, families that could 

m. .^ers .across the Atlantic, not support themselves relied on the 

itremising com- 
oommunity to 

In Britain, most of us agree that the 


But while these are proper questions 
ask, we should beware seeking fash- 

iss tfe- r r^-? rtthe “ - «- 

wing politic ians and common^ church, charity or the patronising com- 

sueeest wp .i__ . . tors P 2 Ssion of their local oommunitv to 


s^em starving! 

between rights and responsibilities T - " s 


rest at handing out cash, and should 
encourage people into jobs as well The 
^welfare- to- work” proposals embodied 
in the pilot schemes in Kenneth 
Clarke’s 1994 budget, and the more 
ambitious Labour plans to guarantee 
jobs and training for the long-term 
unemployed and the under-25s are all 


fare and into work'’, limits benefit 
entitlement for families to only two 
years, before the head of the family 
must find work. In other words, in 
exchange for those two years of tax- 
payers’ support, parents have to accept 
their own responsibility to get a job, and 
finance their families in the longer 


term. Ibugh it is. But Clinton himself 
would presumably prefer to describe it 
as “tough love”. 

Right-wing politicians and com- 
mentators, including John Redwood, 
have welcomed the US approach. But 
the balance of rights and responsibili- 
ties it sets out is unrealistic and unfair. 
For a start, it is immoral to set people 
responsibilities that they cannot possi- 
bly fulfill. When the benefits run out 
after two years, some parents will still 
find it hard to get work that pays 
enough to keep the family. Moreover 
single parents, who make up most of 
the people the US bill will affect, will 
have even more problems finding work 
that pays well enough to cover their 
child-care costs as welL 
It is all very well setting realistic 
incentives and responsibilities for those 
who can work and support themselves, 
but punishing those who can't - includ- 
ing single mothers and the children 
they are trying to bring up - is cruel. 

The problem with the US version of 
new responsibilities is that they are not 
accompanied by enough new rights. If 
the state ensures that people have real 
opportunities to work, including child 
care where necessary, then it has far 
more justification for cutting entitle- 
ment when people turn them down. 

Labour’s proposals for the young 
unemployed are a better model than 
the US welfare bill. Anyone under 25 
out of work more than six months 


would be offered training, wage subsi- 
dies for private sector jdjs, voluntary 
or public sector employment If they 
turn down reasonable offers, then their 
benefits will be reduced. 

No one is pretending it will be easy 
to create a fair, effective and affordable 
welfare system for the 21st century. But, 
while we catch the fraudsters by what- 
ever legitimate means, we should also 
remember rhat most of the poor and 
unemployed need and deserve active 
state help to stand on their own two feet. 

Number’s up for 
phone box ads 

C al! girl cards could soon 
become collectors’ items. Tele- 
phone companies and local 
authorities have come up with the 
excellent idea of disconnecting phone 
□umbers that appear on the increas- 
ingly lewd ads stuffed in phone boxes 
in all kinds of inner-city areas. In one 
fell swoop, those explicit photocopies 
of naked women, complete with sala- 
cious invitations, should vanish. But 
won’t pranksters be able to blight the 
numbers of irritating acquaintances by 
running up dummy cards? Let's hope 
not, because this looks like the second 
legitimate invasion of individual lib- 
erty in a single day. 


Opposition to 
Bill Clinton’s 
welfare reform 

Sin Nicholas Timmins miiwc the 
central point that Bill Clinton was 
unable to deliver his welfare 
reforms largely because, between 
1992 and 1994. a Democrat 
Congress prevented him from 
doing so (“Welfare: Clinton’s 
lesson for Blair, 2 August). 

Elected as a New Democrat, 
Clinton faced a Congress dominated 
by old-style liberals unmoved by the 
groundsweQ of popular support far 
the New Democrat agenda. 
Determined to oppose the 
President's welfare proposals. 
Congress opened up divisions 
between themselves and the White 
House. And those divisions were 
exploited by Republicans in the 1994 
Congress elections. 

Herein lies the real lesson for 
Labour. Should afew Labour MPs 
decide to take it upon themselves 
to try to frustrate Labour’splans 
for welfare reform, they will allow a 
right-wing populist to offer simple 
harsh sol u Lions to those problems 
Tony Blair will have been 
prevented from tackling. 

That would be a tragedy for the 
millions of people in Britain who 
need yet more right-wing dogma 
like they need a hole in the head. 
DAVID-JOHN COLUNS . 
Groambridgc, Kent 


Sin John Redwood welcomes the 
Clinton welfare reform (report, 2 
August)- Since he has so decided an 
opinion can he tell us what be 
believes mil happen to the people 
who will lose welfare benefits as a 
result of these reforms? If he 
answers this question can he tell us 
how he knows? If he does not 
answer it can he tell us why he 
believes be is entitled to 
recommend a major policy change 
without knowing its consequences? 

At present the DSS is not aware 
of any serious research on what 
happens to people who have been 
disentitled lo social security 
benefit It is irresponsible to 
recommend any further measures 
of disen tidement until such 
research exists. 

John Redwood also says that on 
many points Ibny Blair is to the 
right of him. I make no comment 
on the general proposition but if he 
expects Mr Blair to support the 
Clinton welfare reforms he is surely 
being unjust to him. He cannot 
possibly support such proposals 
while he claims to be ^ough on 
causes of crime”. 

Earl RUSSELL 
House of Lords 
London SW1 
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Sir: The disturbing thing about 
president Clinton's decision to sign 
the US Welfare Reform BUI is that 
this new bill is in contravention to 
the United Nations Convention on 
the Rights of Children (Article 4) 
of which America is one of the 

signatory nntions. 

The effects of more recent 
reductions in US welfare 
programmes is now being seen 
across the US. especially m low 
income family groups with 
children. Community health 
organisations across the US are 
recording increasing malnutrition 
amongst children from poor 
familKS- Children who are 

: food 

ES3w third world levels of nu muon. 
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Forum for 
religious dialogue 

Sin Robert Fisk (“Burying the 
Crusader's sword”. 1 August) 
writes that the *American-lsraeIi 
*peaoe process’ ** is finally crum- 
bling into dust in the aftermath of 
the Likud election victory yet be 
cannot be unaware of the recent 
meeting between President 
Mubarak of Egypt and Prime Min- 
ister Netanyahu of Israel which 
left the Egyptian leader confident 
that the peace process would go 
Oil Nor can he be unaware of to- 
day’s meeting in Amman between 
King Hussein and Mr Netanyahu, 
nor reports of a meeting between 
them her 


ere in the UK a week ago. 
He is right, however, to 
denounce the language of hatred 
which characterises so many 
exchanges between the parties in 
what might property be described 
as religious conflicts. I am happy lo 
tell him, and to share with your 
readers, that the International 
Council of Chris tians and Jews has 
established and is fostering an 
“Abrahamic Forum” - Christians, 
Jews and Muslims - with the 
declared purpose of facilitating 
contacts, dialogue and co- 
operation on equal terms between 
Christians. Jews and Muslims who 
in terms of their respective 
scriptures and traditions all trace 
the origins of their faiths to 
Abraham and are committed to 
developing attitudes of mutual 
respect and acceptance of one 
another in full acknowledgement of 

their religious and other 
differences. 

This is no pie-in-the-sky project. 
The dialogue is taking place and is 
being pursued on all rides. Last 
month, at the annual consultation 


of the International Council of 
Christians and Jews in Mainz, 
Muslim delegates were present at 
the invitation of the ICCTs young 
leadership. 

Sir SIGMUND STERNBERG 
Chairman - Executive Committee 
International Council of 
Christians and Jews 
The Sternberg Centre 
for Judaism 
London N3 


How to make a 
sporting nation 

Sir Having been a physical 
education teacher for 30 years I 
know that if we want a healthy, 
active, vibrant, successful sporting 
nation then physical education has 
to be given better status in schools. 
School governors view physical 
education as an optional extra. 
Headteachers consider it the 
“below stairs” alternative activity. 
Ofsted inspectors do not afford 
physical education the respect that 
a subject which reflects and 
promotes the active, positive 
attitude of a fit person with high 
self-esteem should merit 
Good fitness practice and 
breathing techniques are a national 
joke, as is the hard, sometimes 
onerous physical work that has to 
accompany them. Childrens' fitness 
levels are at an all-time low in this 
countiy. With youngsters no longer 
playing outside, and probably only 
xakm g exercise if accompanied by 
raring, active parents, without 
dynamic input through physical 
education things wflfonly get^ worse. 


Every time there are 
in ternational competitions and we 
are seen to be light years away fron 
the professional standards and 
fi n anc ia l structuring of the rest of 
the world there are howls of 
disbelief. We still live in the days of 
the gentlemen and the players, and 
think we have a ttivine right to win. 

Sporting success does much for 
the morale and self-esteem of the 
nation. It does not detract from 
academic standards. Well 
managed, it augments them. Let us 
put credibility into physical 
education in schools. 

POPPY COPE 
Sandy, Bedfordshire 

Quality of service 

Sin Nicholas Thnmins reports 
(Significant Shorts, I August) the 
Gcwernment’s Efficiency Unit’s 
findings that the cost "of Competing 
for Quality (CFQ) reviews of dvil 
service functions with an annual 
value of under£250,000(28 per 
cent of ail reviews) outweighed any 
savings they may have generated. 

In total, just under half of all 
tendering exercises under the CFQ 
banner cost as much, if not more, 
than the Government alleges they 
have saved 

The clearest message to have 
come from (his report is the 
damaging effect which market 
testing and contracting out have 
had on the cvvO service. Before the 
Competing for Quality initiative, 83 
per cent of departments were happy 
with the quality of service provided 
Joday, the report finds that a third 
of them now believe that service has 


deteriorated: 97 per cent of civil 
servants find the CFQ programme 
demotivating; and the cost 
associated with the programme, on 
expenses such as external 
consultants and contract 
management, is over£90m per year. 

This report largely confirms the 
arguments of the Civil and Public 
Services Association that the 
Competing for Quality initiative 
has had little to do with improving 
the civil service and much to do 
wth this government’s ideological 
distaste for anything associated 
with the public sector. 

BARRY REAMSBOTTOM 
General Secretary, Civil and PubUc 
Services Association 
London SW} I 


Testing time 

Sin There’s nothing new in the search 
for an examina tmn which tests 
would-be higher education fflplicants 

across a range of useful non- 

eamination 

““ rate”. 


Board offers an Advanced Level 

General Studies paper which 
examines literacy, numeracy. 


and a modem language. 

Most A-level entrants of 
reasonable competence passed this 
examination during the period 

1 975-1986 when I was working in 

schools. It could appropriately be 
made an essential requirement for 
the 18- year-old entrant to 
univ ersity . 

CHRISTINE HODGSON 
London E7 
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No place for spies 
in this democracy 

Sin May I use your columns to 
make the strongest protest that I 
can on the Government using the 
people lo spy on the people 
( Cnea times lo trap benefit 
fraudsters”, 5 August). I can 
remember the 1 930s when as a 

young man I handed my fife, as did 

so many others, to my countiy to 
help wipe out regimes that used the 
same tactics and even went so far as 
to get children to spy on their own 

parents. 

Now we hear that a government 

department has offered a free 
tdgjhone line for people to give 
evidence against their neighbours, 
whom they suspect of fraudulently 
usmg welfare funds. This is 
reminiscent of the old Mala Hari 
films where “pillow talk” cost lives. 
Tb those like me who still 
remember, Hitler’s crowd were on 
the extreme right of politics also 
and they loved people telling on 
other people because that was how 
they held control. 

I am against fraud of any sort 
from those who work the benefit 
system to those who walk off with 
many thousands of pounds of 
taxpayers' money by working the 
tax system or taking money on false 
pretences from pension funds, etc. 

But if the reported savings made 
were to be promised for an 
investigation into who are the 
600,000 elderly people not claiming 
benefit when they should I would 
still protest at people being urged 
to spy on other people. We do noL 
want volunteer spies in this 
democracy. 

JACKLTHAIN 
Lowestoft 
Suffolk 


Housing the 
tomorrow people 

Sin Tbwn and Country Planners 
have worked themselves up into a 
stew about the latest round of 
household projections (“Towns to 
grow in green fields”, 1 
August).The core of the problem is 
the interpretation of the statistics. 

The fact that there are 4.4 
million extra households does not 
mean 4.4 million new homes need 
building. New house building will 
be only one of a range of policies 
needed to house the tomorrow 
people. Adaptations, conversions 
and renovation of the existing stock 
and re-utili sing the hundreds of 
thousands of empty private-sector 
properties will be as important 
The real issue is not what the 
household projections show fait the 
economic trends that indicate that 
the gap between rich and poor will 
widen leading to even greater 
residualisation in social housing 
and imbalanced communities, 
■fadding this will be the real 
challenge for the next century. 
MICHAEL WAGSTAFF 
Goudhurst, Kent 

Sir David Vfalker is absolutely 
right to call for a return to visionary 
planning for land, housing and 
transport (“Planning without 
sacred cows", 31 July). Planning is 
not just about preventing 
development. 

If planning is to have more 
credibility it must be because those 
involved have the courage to offer a 
visjon of the future which can 
command broad support. That 
vision must encompass and lint- 
together economic viability, social 
equity, sustainability and a view of 
development as a positive force 
which we can channel to bring new 
lne, prosperity and vitality to our 
atira, towns and villages. Too often 
our knee-jerk reaction to new 
development is to see it as a 
problem rather than as an 
opportunity. 

Hiking such a vision forward will 
then be a political issue - it will 
require the building of a consensus. 

At the moment not only do wc lack 
the vision but there is Utile sign of 
lT® *R rt °f political conscnsus- 
taijdmg necessary to achieve iL 
MICHAEL GWILLIAM 
Director 
Chic 7 hist 
London SWI 

Gannin to 
the Toon 

Sin Since the Tories destroyed a 
major justification for true Geordic 
prate - Newcastle-upon-Tyne's 
heavy engineering, mining and 
manufacturing base - it is 
gudgmgjy accepted that the-resi of 
the world is now recognising that 
■ has other reasons lo fa 

joyful (Leading article: “We’re all 
gann to the Toon", 2 August). 
Grodgingjy only because tourism 

SE3S55SS3ST 

refative emptiness of the region, 
wffl socm fa lost if there is a massive 
mfltnc of visitors. At least proper 
GeordieswiU be able to console 
themselves by laughing at the 
attempts of headline writers, and 
2S5? t ?, 1 reproduce the dialect 
we re all gann to the Toon" 
mdeedl Have you never heard the 
anthem of the Geordies, the 
^laydon Races”? What you were 
strobing ior was “gannin' as in 
^eregannm alang the Scotswood 

Professor MICHAEL J RENNIE 
Department of Anatomy 


°hu Physiology 
University of Dundee 
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US takes first prize for self-delusion 

America thinks it’s the greatest, even when the whole world can see its failur es. Godfrey Hodgson takes the European view 
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iclwning. even menacing about 
he rhythmic chanting, times 
■ven when it made the hearer 
,'onder what it would have 
■een like to have been in Berlin 
a 1936. 

There was something ugly, 
oo, about the Atlanta crowd's 
insportiog reactions. When 
South Africa's Wayne Ferreira, 
Maying out of his socks, was 
easing Andre Agassi, the 
.Towd regularly applauded his 
nistafces. It was a small thing, 
nit it left little doubt that to the 
icme crowd, the Olympic ideal 
vas meaningless. The point 
vjs not to take part or to com- 
pete bravely, but to win; and 
nost important of all was for 
Americans to win. 

Not too much in that, you 
night say. Indeed, to many 
Americans it would sound like 
tour grapes. If Britain had been 
doing as well as the United 
States seemed to be doing, who 
can doubt that British crowds 
would be baying for blood as 
they did in Euro 96; and all the 
more desperately anxious for 
victory because it had been so 
rare? 

What shocked many foreign 
visitors to Atlanta was the con- 
trast between the shining office 
towers and the tacky commer- 
cialism of the streets under- 
neath. The world has been so 
conditioned to believe that 
American society is super-effi- 
cient that visitors and contes- 
tants were genuinely surprised 
that buses ran late and the 
organisation so often broke 
down. The bomb, whoever 
turns out to have planted it, was 
a tragic accident that could 
have happened anywhere. But 
the contrast between the boast- 
ing of the organisers and the 
chaos they were presiding over 
did come as a surprise. 

Another contrast is even 
more striking. Viewers of 
NBC's coverage would have 

g it the impression that the 
ames were a triumph for 
American sports. But relatively 
speaking, the United States did 
not in fact do so very well in 
Atlanta. 

An American contestant 
was quoted as saying the 
Olympics were like a domestic 
meet with a few foreigners. 
The reality is that the foreign- 
ers not only did better than 
before. They did better than 
the Americans. 

You don't believe it? To be 
sure there were stunning Amer- 
ican performances from Carl 
Lewis and Michael Johnson. 
But whether you count gold 
medals, or the overall tally of 
medals, the surprising fact is 
that the United States did sig- 
nificantly worse than Western 



Dream Team: the US men’s basketball players did win a gold, but overafl America didn't do as well as it seemed to think 
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Europe, let alone than Europe 
as a whole. 

The United States, as of 
Saturday evening, had won 
42 gold' medals. The fifteen 
nations of the European 
Union had won 72 - to which 
Britain contributed just one. 
Western Europe, of whose 
existence, let alone of whose 
athletic prowess, the Ameri- 
can TV commentators 
seemed to be almost unaware, 
actually won 75 per cent more 
gold medals than the United 
States. 

If you count all medals, the 
discrepancy is even greater. 
The United States won 99 
medals. The European Union, 
with a similar population, won 
218. Europe as a whole (includ- 
ing Russia) won 413 medals - 
more than four times as many 
as the United States. 

The comparison is interest- 


ing in itself You might con- 
clude from it, for example, that 
the massive public investment 
in athletics tracks, gyms, tennis ■ 
courts, swimming pools and 
above all coaching in Western 
Europe (though not in Britain) 
has paid off. while the ultra- 
commercialisation of sport in 
the US (and increasingly in 
Britain) has not steered 
resources in sufficient quanti- 
ties to the young people who 
need them if they are to 
become champions. 

You could pursue that 
thought further still, if you were 
so minded. You could say that 
in the days when massive fund- 
ing was available to public high 
schools and to publicly fimded 
universities like the University 
of California, the United States 
really did rule track and field. 
Now, in the era of big money 
pro sports and the winner-take- 
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all-society, that supremacy has 
been eroded. 

A second line of thought 
would focus on asking why, 
when such a dramatic reversal 
of the athletic relationship 
between Europe and the 
United States was taking place, 
- it was almost wholly ignored by 
the British media. British news- 
papers and television reporting 
from Atlanta focused on British 
athletics failure and the tatty 
commercialism and organisa- 
tional incompetence of the 
Games. No one pointed out the 
interesting fact that, while 
Americans were being told by 
their media that they were 
Numero Uno, they were actu- 
ally worse than the despised 
Europeans. 

Some commentators did 
point out that NBC’s coverage 
averted its eyes from American 
defeat like a Victorian virgin 
averting her eyes from the facts 
of life. But most accepted at 
face value the proposition that 
the United States was once 
again triumphant as well as tri- 
umpbalist when a simple check 
of the daily medal count would 
have shown (his was not so. 
Indeed, for quite a long period 
France and Germany alone, 
with roughly half the popula- 
tion of the US, had actually won 
more gold medals between 
them than the United States. 

The question is not why the 
United Slates is chauvinist Vir- 
tually all nations are chauvinist 
if their results in war, in the 
marketplace or on the sports- 


field give them any excuse. The 
question is why American chau- 
vinism has got so far out of 
touch with reality. 

An immediate cause is the 
political creed ofReaganism. A 
major part of the appeal of the 
new conservatism in the late 
1970s and the 1980s was its 
reassurance that Americans 
could put the humiliations and 
the frustrate ns of the 1960s 
and the early 1970s behind 
them. 

When Ronald Reagan and 
his handlers chose “It’s mom- 


that the vast majority of their 
population is made up of uni- 
versity graduates, when the 
actual figure is 23 per cent and 
has scarcely moved up in 20 
years. 

Worse, quite a few Ameri- 
can intellectuals acquired the 
habit of being contemptuously 
angry with anyone - American 
or foreign - who dared to raise 
questions about the superior- 
ity of the imperial wardrobe. 
Great reputations were made 
in the US media by those who 
jeered at any who questioned 


The paint was not to take part or 
to compete bravely, but to win 


ing in America!" as the slogan 
of his successful 1984 re-elec- 
tion campaign, they were cal- 
culating on a deep national 
yearning to forget urban dis- 
ruption, racial conflict dedin- 
ing competitiveness, ejection 
from Vietnam, the Panama 
ranai and Iran. That slogan and 
that campaign were spectacu- 
larly successmL Americans des- 
perately wanted to believe that 
a long national nightmare was 
aver. 

Unfortunately, they devel- 
oped the habit in the Reagan 
years of wanting so badly to 
believe they were doing well 
that ihey stopped looking lo see 
how well they actually were 
doing. Thus, for example, many 
Americans devoutly believe 


American superemacy. 

Some of the Numero Uno 
complex was grounded in unde- 
niable fact Hie United States 
does have the world’s biggest 
and most powerful single econ- 
omy, just as it was the biggest 
single medal-winner in the 
Olympics. Americans individu- 
ally are still just about the rich- 
est people in the world - 
though the gap has shr unk dra- 
matically aver the past 30 years. 

But the impression of supe- 
riority conferred by the sheer 
size of the single unit can some- 
times lead American opinion- 
formers to exaggerate the mar- 
gin by which they lead the 
world. Nothing could be more 
natural than for ordinary 
Americans, accustomed from 


their childhood to be told their 
country is the richest, the 
strongest, the most successful, 
their teeth the whitest and their 
cars the fastest, not to notice 
that in many respects the mar- 
gin of that superiority has dwin- 
dled and even in some respects 
disappeared. 

That is not the worst of it. 
though. One of the movements 
that sprung up to challenge 
the assumptions of traditional 
American liberalism in the late 
1960s and the 1970s was the 
neo-conservative movement, 
and one of the shibboleths of 
neo-conservatism was what is 
called "American exceptional- 
ism". 

This is not the view that the 
United States is bigger, 
stronger or richer than its rivals. 
It is the belief, deeply grounded 
in American history and in 
American religion, that the 
United States is morally supe- 
rior to other nations. 

With loving complacency, 
the exceptionalists roll on their 
tongues the sacred texts of 
complacency, evoking America, 
“a city built upon a hill"; the 
American, “this new man"; the 
United States, “the last best 
hope of mankind". 

American exceptional ism is 
not new. It was carried to New 
England by its Puritan founders 
and carried across a continent 
by preachers and divines. It was 
also a belief that appealed to 
those who had left feudal, eth- 
nic or economic exploitation in 
Ireland, Poland and Sicily, in 
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us not forget, this 
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parents had not *"^4 “5 
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Having said that, it U 10 * 
good for people or for nations 
ff their picture of ibcmselves 
diverges loo acutely from real- 
ity, or from the perception of 
o there. To convince yourself 
that you have won in an atiueoc 
contest which you actually lost 
is not a good idea. 

It is even less of a good idt a 
in foreign policy. The Cold 
War is over, but there are signs 
that Americans are casting 
round for new enemies to 
replace the communists, 
that the American news media 
and American politicians arc 
encouraging them tc* do so. _ 

When the federal building m 
Oklahoma Cily was bombed, 
the initial reaction was to blame 
the Arabs. Well, it wasn't the 
Arabs; it was American super- 
patriots. Now President Clinton 
seems intent on picking a quar- 
rel with Iran on the grounds 
that it is the sponsor of terror- 
ism. But the evidence is shalty, 
the consequences of punitive 
action against Iran dodgy to say 
the least, and the idea that all, 
or even most, terrorism comes 
from Iran absurd. 

'Bade policy is another exam- 
ple. The Clinton administra- 
tion's spokesmen behaved as if 
the only reason the Japanese 
don’t buy left-hand drive 
Chevrolets is because their gov- 
ernment is opposed lo free 
competition. Let’s be more 
“aggressive", they said, like 
cheerleaders at a 'high school 
football game - and put most of 
the world's backs up. 

It may just be possible to per- 
suade people in Britain of the 
innate moral superiority of 
American civilisation: since we 
speak English, we have been 
exposed to dangerously high 
levels of indoctrination. In any 
case we are going through cul- 
tural panic on a historic scale. 

American exceptionalism, 
though, is less likely to appeal 
to Frenchmen and Germans, 
Japanese and Russians; let 
alone Africans and Muslims, 
Chinese and Japanese. It is 
dangerous for Americans to 
persuade themselves that the 
world accepts their own view of 
themselves -particularly if that 
self-perception conies to 
diverge loo far from the truth. 

Preoccupied with flattering 
the American people in the 
run-up to re-election. Bill 
Clinton can be expected to 
chant Ul-Sl-A! Indeed, only 
yesterday he did just that, 
when he insisted that the 
United States was “indispens- 
able". Viewing the world 
through the lenses of news 
media that have all but ceased 
to notice the existence of 
Europe and demonised Islam, - 
the voters he is trying to woo 
cannot be blamed for thinking 
that the world saw the Atlanta 
Games as the apotheosis of 
American capitalism. What 
they realty suggested to many 
for the first time was that 
maybe the United States talks 
a better game than it plays. 


Tales from beyond the Wellypad 



Gtft with die purchue of an Amarfge or Y satis 50ml Eau de Toilette, or goods to the same value. 

from department stores, larger branches of Boats, perfumeries and good chemists, white stocks last. 


M y name is David and I am 
a junk-mail junkie. 
| These are my confessions; 
please try to understand and 
not to judge me too harshly. 

Of course 1 know that I 
ought to tick the little boxes 
which would spore me the 
exciting “thlup" of cellophane 
on the hall mat But I don’t, 
and the catalogues and offers 
from eager mail-order com- 
panies arrive regularly to fas- 
cinate and tempt me. Innova- 
tions straps me to the cutting 
edge of electronic gadgetzy, 
Orfam will save whole Peru- 
vian mountain cultures for the 
price of an alpaca throw-rag, 
fhst Times would permit me to 
place a replica 50s Bakelite 
radio (with ultra-modern CD 
capacity) alongside my Isle of 
Lewis chessmen. There must 
be houses in the English 
Home Counties that resemble 
curio stalls inside. 

Not mine, however. For 
most of my adult life I have 
browsed, but refused to buy. A 
flirtation in the early Eighties 
with a tooth-buffer (after one 
buff it seized up - due, I think, 
to the unfortunate presence of 
saliva in my mouth), and 


another with a contraption 
for getting painted-over screws 
out of walls, left me too well 
aware of the gap between the 
happy photos of an attractive 
model buffing pearly teeth, 
and the nasty, rubbery, stut- 
tering reality. 

And then my mother - my 
parsimonious, careful, why- 
do-people-pay-money-to 
drink-water-out-of-bottles 

mother - succumbed in a big 
way. She started with bric-a- 
brac for Christmas time: foot- 
warmers from Nepal, candle- 
holders from Gujarat, 
glow-stars for the kids' bed- 
rooms. But the habit grew. 
Last year she bought a revo- 
lutionary new type of vacuum 
cleaner, with no dust-bags. 
Secretly I questioned her san- 
ity and worried about the 
future - if her vacuum cleaner 
was anything like my tooth- 
buffer we'd end up having to 
call in some industrial clean- 
ing company, charged with 
removing embedded particles 
of dirt and furniture (and, 
possibly, mother) from walls 
and ceilings. 

i made the mistake of telling 
her of my fears. So when her 



David Aarommtdi 


vacuum won a string of major 
design awards and its inventor 
became lionised as the most 
briQiant designer/entrepreneur 
since Sir Clive Sinclair’s early 
days, I was forced to eat my 
words. And - as a result - I 
began to look at the junk-mail 
with a new respect Perhaps 
things had changed? So last 
month I had the cordless ket- 
tle. And the mini-turntable. As 
I opened the brown cardboard 
packaging it was as though I 
were a child again, and it was 
my birthday. Except, of course, 
that Fd bought all the presents 
myselL 

Anyway, this morning the 
latest catalogue arrived, and I 
spent the train journey to work 
lusting for, or puzzling over, its 


contents. 1 certainty desire th e 
Smart-lamp, which t urns itself 
on when it senses your pres- 
ence. I like things which sense 
my presence and turn them- 
selves on - such as CD play- 
ers, televisions and young 
women. I am tempted (fol- 
lowing installation of smoke 
and carbon monoxide detec- 
tors) by the hammer for break- 
ing car windows and the rope 
ladders for the upstairs bed- 
rooms. You cannot be too 
careful. The Wellypad, which 
scrapes the mud off your 
welhes, helps you take them 
off, and then parks them in 
sanitary isolation on a green 
mat could be a boon. 

Some items have no obvi- 
ous purpose. I was slightly 
concerned by the machine that 
logs all calls, showing the orig- 
inating number, whether or 
not the caller leaves a message 
on the answer-phone. What 
could this be for? A way of 
detecting nuisance-call ere who 
aren’t actually a nuisance? 

Then there are the unex- 
pected combinations, such as 
“the only alarm dock with 
storm-warnings" and the pen 
that allows you to record “20 


seconds of spoken notes" 
(about the time it takes to read 
!^ d ^ reced foS paragraph out 

In a few years time I may 
need the Wonder Trimmer, for 
unwanted nose and ear hair. 
But I am still too nervous of 
such a gadget running amok 
when inserted into the rele- 
vant orifice. One wonders how 
many hapless purchasers are 
to be found in casualty depart- 
ments, a nasty buzzing noise 
emerging from places where 
unwanted hair doth grow. 

So I have plumped for the 
Uun Gym, which invites you 
to hang weights from your 
mouth, so strengthening a 
group of heretofore undiscov- 
ered muscles. And since it 
RT highly effective used 
with the complementary F aci al 
- a gob-inserted spring 
which “does for your fact 
what workouts do for your 
bod/\ I U have that as well. 
ine roU ~°n for ageing tile . 
grout” sounds handy too, for ; 

ahead when tile 
gout vriU doubtless afflict me. 
g® “ lt does horribly 
nibbery tooth-buffer 
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Howard to retain powers on life sentences 


fWKlCIAWYNN DAVIES 
Le^ii AfTate Editor ES 
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adult murderers marked the 

nalure of 1 die crime and 
should remain. 

The Government was re- 
5 »ndm| to Commons Home 
a Hairs Select Committee rec- 
ommendations in June that 
while the mandatory life sen- 
should remain and that 

!»I er f ^ 0lJd °o changes to 
the definition of murder, the fi- 
nal authority on the tariff- the 
proportion of sentence reQect- 
ing punishment and deterrence 
- should be the Cbun of Ap- 
peal. and Parole Board lifer 


panels should decide on release. 

The committee reached that 
view after David Ashby, Con- 
servative MP for Leicestershire 
North West, voted with Labour 
members. 

Mr Howard said yesterday 
that the Government “would 
not lightly disagree” with the 
committee's conclusions. But he 
insisted that the move would re- 
duce public confidence in the 
criminal justice system, pre- 
vent direct accountability to 
Parliament for decisions on tar- 
iff and release, limit the consid- 


erations made when reaching 
those- decisions, and signal that 
murder was no longer viewed as 
a uniquely heinous crime. 

He added: “I have made it 
clear, like my predecessors, 
that those responsible for the 
worst sort of murder, including 
terrorists, the murders of police 
and prison officers, sexual and 
sadistic murderers of children 
and those who use firearms in 
the course of robbeiy, will nor- 
mally serve at least 20 years in 
prison. 

“Marry will serve longer than 


that and some wiD never be re- 
leased.” 

The response comes in the 
wake of the Court of Appeal's 
ruling that Mr Howard wrong- 
ly exercised his discretion to in- 
crease the tariff to be served by 
the child murderers of the 
toddler James Bulger, and per- 
sistent calls from rights organ' 
isatioos and the judiciary for 
murder to be punishable by the 
discretionary life sentence, 
which would mve courts more 
freedom to tailor sentences to 
the circumstances of the crime. 


Following a European Court 
of Human Rights ruling in 
1990, the Home Secretary has 
already lost his powers to dedde 
on the release of discretionary 
life prisoners - those jailed for 
serious offences other than 
murder, such as manslaughter 
or rape - once they are assessed 
as being no further risk to so- 
ciety. But Mr Howard is deter- 
mined to resist any further 
erosion of his powers. Nor is it 
likely, moreover, that a Labour 
government would make radi- 
cal changes to the overall 


regime governing adult killers. 

Under the current system, the 
Home Secretary can alter tar- 
iffs recommended by trial 
judges and the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. Likewise, he can reject pa- 
role board recommendations 
for the release of mandatory lif- 
ers in some cases; the Law 
Lords have ruled that “broad- 
er considerations of a public 
character” can be taken into ac- 
count at that stage. 

Yesterday's response said 
“The Horae’ Secretary is himself 
in a unique position. No other 


authority, either judicial or in- 
dependent. can be held direct- 
ly accountable to Parliament for 
the safety of the public, and for 
the effectiveness of, and public 
accountability in, the criminal 
justice system.” 

The Government has also re- 
jected the committee’s sugges- 
tions that victims' relatives be 
given the right to nominate a le- 
gal representative to attend life 
panel hearings and for the tar- 
iff recommended by the trial 
judge to be public!)' declared in 
open court. 


* Peak’s best known eyesore leaves a mark of success 
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Tanks o the difftops of Pem- 
brokesf re, soldiers shooting 
their i\~j across Dartmoor, big 
guns an rockets pounding the 
moors f Northumberland. 


h,, T, rTr Swinden is already the 

fraiSin J ii U tha !i DMl,t ^ y busiest quany in the Dates and 
trainindis discnrdam .t,_ the plan is to extract 2 million 


second part of our series on 
Jial parks, Stephen Goodwin 
on an unwelcome presence 


mg Swinden Quarry in 
wharfedale, in the Yorkshire 
Dales, the company got the go- 
ahead on the casting vote of 

the park chairman 


congrui is and inconsistent 
with Na onal Park purposes*'. 

And le same could be said 
of quan tog. Whole mountain 
sidflt ar bejjg removed in the 
YfcXshi e Ljffes and the Peak 
District to provide aggregate 
for roat l 

But rere are fears that 
both tl ; military use and 
quumii 5 seem to be increas- 
ingly loi rated. 

From I istaup ~~Z2 ; 

Edge i . the Even when the 

Peak.th 300ft 


tonnes of stone a year until the 
year 2020 . 

“That sent a signal to the in- 
dustry that the Secretary of 
Skate isn’t going to worry,” says 
A m a n da Nobbs, director of 
the Council for National 
Paries. Pleading poverty, the 
Countryside Commission ha< 
dropped out of the fight 
against quarrying bids. 

The quarry- 

men have 
seized the mo- 
ment and are 


tiered 1 iff of red flags are not ^SrSforS 
ouZ to™! flying, the words KfiTSS 


nates the 
souther . sky- 
line. licing 
into the ighesl 
limesto e in 
the par . it is 
acknow rdged as "the best 
known 1 pesore in the Peak”, 
but in o|e sense it is a success 
store. 

ioJ Wll will close in 
A application by North 
WcstAj negates, a subsidiary 
of RMC Roadstone. to extend 
the wor ing life of the quariy 
to 2004 ras refused last Sep- 
tember. The company said it 
wanted ime to complete a 
landscai £ restoration scheme 
- it jus happened that it 
would t: re out another 5 mil- 
lion ton es of stone along the 
way. Bi i the Peak District 
auihoril was able to say no, 
partly 1 1 : cause the closure 
dale hac been fixed after pub- 
lic inquiy in 1987. 

This y ar. when Tilcon pro- 
posed e: ending and deepen- 


‘Danger Area’ 
are a deterrent 


Moors and 
Northumber- 
land parks. 
Nor is the re- 
newed -activity 
confined to 
limestone. Concern over the 
loss of jobs has persuaded 
park authorities to approve 
more slate quarrying in Snow- 
donia and the Lake District 
Only five quarries produce 
the distinctive green Lake- 
land slate, but the rates and 
methods of extraction are any- 
thing but traditional 
Petts Quarry, above Am- 
bleside. employs about 50 peo- 
ple. Slate is to be quarried 
from another two acres of 
hillside. Ninety per cent of the 
rock will be waste and the scars 
will be visible from the shores 
of Windermere. 

Dartmoor has double trou- 
ble. Waste from china clay 
workings may soon be dumped 
on Sbangh Moor, in the south- 
west of the park. And the 
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Disfiguring scar: Eldon Hill quarry - the Peak’s best known eyesore - which will cease working next year after an extension application was refuse^Rw^aph^brr^ils^ 


Army continues to operate 
across a third of Dartmoor. 
Even when red flags are not fly- 
ing, the words “Danger Area" 
on the Ordnance Survey map 
deter the nervous. 


The Prince of Wales’s green 
credentials twere dented four 
years ago when the Duchy of 
Cornwall renewed the Array’s 
licence to carry on firing ar- 
tillery and mortars on 20,000 


acres of its estate. “Wb were ap- 
palled when the Duchy signed 
away all this land for another 
21 years,” said Kate Ashbrook, 
resident of the Dartmoor 
ition Association. “It 


was an opportunity for the 
Prince to do something for 
Dartmoor. He could have said 
Three more years to make new 
arrangements and then you’re 
out’.” Instead, for most of the 


year, it is the public who are 
“out". Despite repeated criti- 
cism by official inquiries, the 
militaiy has not noticeably 
scaled back its manoeuvres in 
the parks. 


Indeed, the opposite may 
happen: the Government has 
said the withdrawal of forces 
from Germany may involve 
“more intensive use” of exist- 
ing training areas. 



Northumberland fights Army 
over increase in shoot and scoot 


Walk on 


le wiki side: Lt-Col Mike Bradley with Ws dog on Otterbum Ranges, Northumberland Photograph: Tom Riston 


Of all the conflicts in the na- 
tional parks, none compares in 
scale or bitterness to the bat- 
tle over the Army’s plan to up- 
grade its Otterbum training 
area in Northumberland to 
accommodate the 45-tonne 
AS90 self-propelled gun and 
the multi-launch rocket system, 
writes Stephen Goodwin. 

The training area covers al- 
most a quarter of the national 
park. It is rolling moorland: 
58,000 acres of coarse grasses, 
heather and craggy outcrops 
stretching north to the 
Cheviots, home to the curlew 
and rarer species such as 
goshawk and black grouse 
which have prospered under 
the Army's stewardship. 


Rusting hulks of “enemy" 
targets are dwarfed by the nat- 
ural grandeur. “In Northum- 
berland alone, both heaven 
and earth are seen." wrote the 
historian George Trevelyan. 
But live-firing means (hat for 
some 300 daw a year the pub- 
lic ore barred from even the 
rights of way over an unsur- 
passed slice of the county. 

The Army moved into Ot- 
terbuiu in 191 1. It provides 120 
civilian jobs, spends £3 .5m a 
year in local contracts, and 
helps keep alive the village shop 
and inn. 1 L wants to upgrade the 
training area so that the ar- 
tillery can hone hs “shoot and 
scoot” tactics without sinking 
into the peaty moorland. 


The national park accepts 
the presence of the militai y ari d 
the need to adapt for modem 
wrarfare. It was ready to say 
“Yes” lo the wider roads, ex- 
tensive maintenance facilities, 
and observation points but has 
balked at six of the proposed 
46 gun spurs - the hard-sur- 
faced areas from where the 
guns are fired. 

“Our objections are based on 
the environmental impact." 
said a park spokesperson. “It’s 
visual it’s noise, it’s the incon- 
gruity of some of the activities. 
We have moved an enormous 
distance. But the Army have not 

moved one inch on the scale of 
the development " 

The Army points to 53 “mit- 


igating and balancing mea- 
sures", such as no live firing on 
August weekends and safe- 
guards for ancient monuments, 
but remains adamant that the 
ability of AS90 and rocket- 
launcher crews to practise 
deployment procedures over 
46 gun spurs cannot be 
compromised. 

As Northumberland County 
Council have refused planning 
permission, the matter is in the 
hands of Secretary of State for 
the Environment, John Glim- 
mer. The Army has assembled 
a J® 311 ? ™ ^peclation of a 
public inquiry and is talking of 
costs of £2L5m — twice the annual 
budget of the national park. 

Tomorrow: die parks’ future 
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Planning rules could bar 
Oxford business school 


FRAN ABRAMS 

Education Correspondent 

Oxford University's plans to use 
a £20m donation from a Saudi 
entrepreneur to help build a 
new management school on its 
sports ground could be blocked 
by planning regulations, it 
emerged last night 

The chair of the city councfl’s 
planning committee has said 
that the land set aside for the 
new building was marked oul 
for recreational purposes. Sev- 
eral more suitable sites had. 
been rejected fay the university, 
and the proposal was likely to 
face opposition from members 
of the committee, she said. 

The donation from Wafic 
Said, best known for his role in 

facilitating the AJ- Yam amah 
arms deal, will be matched by 
a similar sum raised by the 
university. 

The Said Business School 


due to open in 1998, intends to 
compete with the best in the 
wadd and will take 500 students, 
including 150 on MBA courses. 
Mr Said is believed to be keen 
that it should be at the heart of 
both the city and the university. 

With few green-field sites 
available in the centre of Ox- 
ford, the roc its ground near 
Mansfield College was chosen 
as the most practical option. 
However, with protests on en- 
vironmental and ethical 
grounds mounting among both 
staff and students, the univer- 
sity faces a tough battle to push 
its plans through. 

Environmentalists have ob- 
jected that the chosen site is an 
important “green lung” for Ox- 
ford, while some academics say 
management studies is not what 
the university does best Others 
have suggested that it should not 
take money from a man who is 
involved in arms deals, even 


though Mr Said is not an arms 
dealer himself and did not receive 
a commission for Al-Yamamah. 

The proposal will be put 
before the university’s congre- 
gation or “parliament" in No- 
vember, and if it is approved 
planning permission will be 
sought 

Last night Stef Spencer, plan- 
ning chair for the Labour-con- 
trolled council said the draft 
local plan showed the sports 
wound as recreational ground. 
The university had presented its 
plans as a fat accompli, die 
added. 

“The application will be 
treated an its merits, but I am 
surprised that all the sites with- 
in that environment weren't 
considered even though on bal- 
ance some of them were much 
more suitable,” she said. 

A spokeswoman for the uni- 
versity said it intended to stick 
to its planned schedule. 


Warning for BBC over 
World Service changes 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

BBC appointments to the 
World Service by John Birt, the 
Director General of the BBC 
could be reversed under a guar- 
antee given to the Government 
to head off criticism of changes 
to the way it is operated. 

The Foreign Office minister, 
Jeremy Hanley, said guarantees 
had been made that there 
would be no irrevocable 
changes made to the s taffing of 
the World Service before a 
working party has reported on 
Mr But’s plans for an integrat- 
ed newsroom for the BBC. 

“We’ve got no say in the 
management of the BBC but we 
do have a say in the quality and 
to make sure that special nature 

is maintained. What the work- 
ing group will have to look at 
is decide whether the integrat- 
ed newsroom will cater for the 


different needs of the World 
Service." Mr Hanley said on 
BBC radio. 

“We have been ^ven a guar- 
antee that nothing that happens 
in the meantime will be irrev- 
ocable. If the BBC chooses to 
make management changes or 
certain appointments in that 
timescale, there is the under- 
standing they can be reversed 
if the quality and the ethos of 
the World Service was proved 
to be at risk by those changes.” 

He added: “There also has to 
be financial transparency be- 
cause we provide £175m a year 
and we don’t want that money 
to filter through to the main- 
stream BBC ... There has to be 
the proper priority which serves 
our audience and not just serves 
the convenience of the BBC." 

Malcolm Riflrind. the Foreign 
Secretary, protested at the fail- 
ure to give Iks than 24 hours 
warning to the Government 


about the changes to the World 
Service which is funded on the 
Rxeign Office budget The joint 
Foreign Office-BBC working 
group will report to the Foreign 
becreiary and Sir Christopher 
Bland, chairman of the BBC, bv 
the end of September. 

Mr Hanley denied that Mr 
Rifkmd would block anv 
changes in October when he 
meets Sir Christopher, but it is 
dear that ministers will use the 
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US takes first prize for self-delusion 


America thinks it’s the greatest, even when the whole world can see its failures. Godfrey Hodgson takes the European view 


U 


U l-Sl-AT 

There were 
times when 
there was 
something 
tok ening , even menacing about 
he rhythmic chanting, times 
'ven when it made the hearer 
ronder what it would have 
•yen like to have been in Berlin 
a 1936. 

There was something ugly, 
oo, about the Atlanta crowd’s 
insporting reactions. When 
South Africa’s Wayne Ferreira, 
laying out of his socks, was 
eading Andrg Agassi, the 
TOwd regularly applauded his 
nis takes. It was a small thing. 
Hit it left little doubt that to the 
tome crowd, the Olympic ideal 
vas meaningless. The point 
vas not to take part or to com- 
ae te bravely, but to win: and 
nost important of all was for 
Americans to win. 

Not too much in that, you 
might say. Indeed, to many 
Americans it would sound like 
iour grapes. If Britain had been 
doing as well as tbe United 
States seemed to be doing, who 
can doubt that British crowds 
would be baying for blood as 
they did in Euro 96; and all tbe 
more desperately anxious for 
victoiy because it had been so 
rare? 

What shocked many foreign 
visitors to Atlanta was the con- 
trast between the shining office 
towers and the tacky commer- 
cialism of the streets under- 
neath. The world has been so 
conditioned to believe that 
American society is super-effi- 
cient that visitors and contes- 
tants were genuinely surprised 
that buses ran late and the 
organisation so often broke 
down. The bomb, whoever 
turns out to have planted it, was 
a tragic accident that could 
have happened anywhere. But 
the contrast between the boast- 
ing of the organisers and (he 
chaos they were presiding over 
did corne as a surprise. 

Another contrast is even 
more striking. Viewers of 
NBC's coverage would have 
got the impression that the 
Games were a triumph for 
American sports. But relatively 
speaking* the United States did 
not in fact do so very well in 
Atlanta. 

An American contestant 
was quoted as saying the 
Olympics were like a domestic 
meet with a few foreigners. 
The reality is that the foreign- 
ers not only did better than 
before. They did better than 
the Americans. 

You don't believe it? To be 
sure there were stunning Amer- 
ican performances from Carl 
Lewis and Michael Johnson. 
Bui whether you count gold 
medals, or the overall tally of 
medals, the surprising fact is 
that the United States did sig- 
nificantly worse than Western 



Dream Team: the US men’s basketball players did win a gold, but overall America efidnt do as well as it seemed to think 


Photograph: Aubrey Washington/Empics 


Europe, let alone than Europe 
as a whole. 

The United States, as of 
Saturday evening, had won 
42 gold medals. The fifteen 
nations of the European 
Union had won 72 - to which 
Britain contributed just one. 
Western Europe, of whose 
existence, let alone of whose 
athletic prowess, the Ameri- 
can TV commentators 
seemed to be almost unaware, 
actually won 75 percent more 

f old medals than the United 
tates. 

If you count all medals, the 
discrepancy is even greater. 
The United Slates won 99 
medals. The European Union, 
with a similar population, won 
218- Europe as a whole (includ- 
ing Russia) won 413 medals - 
more than four times as many 
as the United States. 

The comparison is interest- 


ing in itself. You might con- 
clude from it, for example, that 
the massive public investment 
in athletics tracks, gyms, tennis 
courts, sw immin g pools and 
above all coaching in Western 
Europe (though not in Britain) 
has paid off, while the ultra- 
commercialisation of sport in 
the US (and increasingly in 
Britain) has not steered 
resources in sufficient quanti- 
ties to the young people who 
need them if they are to 
become champions. 

You could pursue that 
thought further still, if you were 
so minded. You could say that 
in the days when massive fund- 
ing was available to public high 
schools and to publicly funded 
universities like the University 
of California, the United States 
really did rule track and field. 
Now, in the era of big money 
pro sports and the winner-take- 



all-sodety, that supremacy has 
been eroded. 

A second line of thought 
would focus on asking why, 
when such a dramatic reversal 
of the athletic relationship 
between Europe and the 
United States was taking place, 
it was almost wholly ignored by 
the British media. British news- 
papers and television reporting 
from Atlanta focused on British - 
athletics failure and the tatty 
commercialism and organisa- 
tional incompetence of the 
Games. No one pointed out the 
interesting fact that, while 
Americans were being told by 
their media that they were 
Numero Uno, they were actu- 
ally worse than the despised 
Europeans. 

Some commentators did 
point out that NBC’s coverage 
averted its eyes from American 
defeat like a Victorian virgin 
averting her eyes from the facts 
of life. But most accepted at 
face value the proposition that 
the United States was once 
itaant as well as tri- 


have shown this was not so. 
Indeed, for quite a long period 
France and Germany alone, 
with roughly half the popula- 
tion of the US, had actually won 
more gold medals between 
them than the United States. 

The question is not why the 
United States is chauvinist. Vir- 
tually all natioas are chauvinist 
if their results in war, in the 
marketplace or on the sports- 


field give them any excuse. The 
question is why American chau- 
vinism has got so far out of 
touch with reality. 

An immediate cause is the 
political creed of Reaganism. A 
major part of the appeal of the 
new conservatism in the late 
1970s and the 1980s was its 
reassurance that Americans 
could put the h umiliat ions and 
the frustrations of the 1960s 
and the early 1970s behind 
them. 

When Ronald Reagan and 
his handlers chose “It’s mora- 


that the vast majority of their 
population is made up of uni- 
versity graduates, when the 
actual figure is 23 per cent and 
has scarcely moved up in 20 
years. 

Worse, quite a few Ameri- 
can inteOectuals acquired the 
habit of being contemptuously 
angry with anyone - American 
or foreign -who dared to raise 
questions about die superior- 
ity of the imperial wardrobe. 
Cheat reputations were made 
in the US media by those who 
jeered at any who questioned 


The point was not to take part or 
to compete bravely, but to win 


ing in America!" as the sic 
of his successful 1984 re-elec- 
tion campaign, they were cal- 
culating on a deep national 
yearning to forget urban dis- 
ruption, racial conflict, declin- 
ing competitiveness, ejection 
from Vietnam, the Panama 
canal and Iran. That slogan and 
that campaign were spectacu- 
larly successfriL Americans des- 
perately wanted to believe that 
a long national nightmare was 
over. 

Unfortunately, they devel- 
oped the habit in the Reagan 
years of wanting so badly to 
believe they were doing well 
that they stopped looking to see 
how well they actually were 
doings Thus, for example, many 
Americans devoutly believe 


American superemacy. 

Some of the Numero Uno 
: was grounded in unde- 
fact The United States 
does have the world’s biggest 
and most powerful angle econ- 
omy, just as it was the biggest 
single medal-winner in the 
Olympics. Americans individu- 
ally are still just about the rich- 
est people in the world - 
though tbe gap has shrunk dra- 
matically over the past 30 years. 

But the impression of supe- 
riority conferred by the sheer 
see of the single unit can some- 
times lead American opinion- 
formers to exaggerate the mar- 
gin by which they lead the 
world. Nothing could be more 
natural than for ordinary 
Americans, accustomed from 


their childhood to be told their 
country is the richest, the 
strongest, the most successful, 
their teeth the whitest and their 
cars the fastest, not to notice 
that in many respects the mar- 
gin of that superiority has dwin- 
dled and even in some respects 
disappeared. 

That is not the worst of it, 
tho ugh. One of the movements 
that sprung up to challenge 
the assumptions of traditional 
American liberalism in the late 
1960s and the 1970s was the 
neo-conservative movement, 
and one of the shibboleths of 
neo-conservatism was what is 
called “American exceptional- 
ism". 

This is not the view that the 
United States is bigger, 
stronger or richer than its nvals. 
It is die belief; deeply grounded 
in American history and in 
American religion, that the 
United States is morally supe- 
rior to other nations. 

With loving complacency, 
the exception alists roll on their 
tongues the sacred texts of 
complacency, evoking America, 
“a city built upon a hill"; the 
American, “this new man"; the 
United States, ‘The last best 
hope of mankind''. 

American eaceptionalism is 
not new. It was carried to New 
England by its Puritan founders 
and carried across a continent 
by preachers and divines. It was 
also a belief that appealed to 
those who had left feudal, eth- 
nic or economic exploitation in 
Ireland, Poland and Sicily, in 


foe Ukraine, Lancashire facto- 
ries and ffie downstairs of Lon- 
don. 

It is not wholly unjustified- It 
really is the case that emigra- 
tion to tbe United States was a 
liberating experience, tbe offer 
of new me. In some cases, let 
us not forget, this was literally 
true. American Jews are spe- 
cially conscious of that U their 
parents had not emigrated, said 
living Howe, the historian of 
the Lower East Side, “we might 
all have been bars of sosp". 

Having said that, it is not 
good for people or for nations 
if their picture of themselves 
diverges too acutely from real- 
ity, or from the perception of 
others, lb convince yourself 
that you have won in an athletic 
con test which you actually lost 
is not a good idea. 

It is even less of a good idea 
in foreign policy. The Cold 
War is over, but there are signs 
that Americans are casting 
round for new enemies to 
replace the communists, and 
that the American news media 
and American politicians are 
encouraging them to do so. 

When the federal building in 
Oklahoma City was bombed, 
the initial reaction was to blame 
the Arabs. WeR it wasn’t the 
Arabs; it was American super- 
patriots. Now President Clinton 
seems inteot on picking a quar- 
rel with Iran on the grounds 
that it is file sponsor of terror- 
ism. But the evidence is shaky, 
the consequences of punitive 
action against Iran dodgy to smr 
the least, and the idea that all, 
or even most, terrorism comes 
from Iran absurd. 

Hade polity is another exam- 
ple. The Clinton administra- 
tion's spokesmen behaved as if 
the only reason the Japanese 
don't buy left-hand drive 
Chevrolets is because their gov- 
ernment is opposed to free 
competition. Let’s be more 
“aggressive", they said, like 
cheerleaders at a high school 
football game -and put most of 
the world’s backs up. 

It may just be possible to per- 
suade people in Britain of the 
innate moral superiority of 
American civilisation: since we 
speak English, we have been 
exposed to dangerously high 
levels of indoctrination. In any 
case we are going through cul- 
tural panic on a historic scale. 

American exceptionalism, 
though, is less likely to appeal 
to Frenchmen and Germans, 
Japanese and Russians; let 
alone Africans and Muslims, 
Chinese and Japanese. It is 
dangerous for Americans to 
persuade themselves that the 
world accepts their own view of 
themselves -particularly if that 
self-perception comes to 
diverge too far from the truth. 

Preoccupied with flattering 
the American people in the 
run-up to re-election. Bill 
Clinton can be expected to 
chant Ul-Sl-Al Indeed, only 
yesterday he did just that, 
when he insisted that the 
United States was “indispens- 
able’'. Viewing the world 
through the leases of news 
media that have all but ceased 
to notice the existence of 
Europe and demonised Islam, 
the voters be is trying to woo 
cannot be blamed for thinking 
that the world saw the Atlanta 
Games as the apotheosis of 
American capitalism. What 
they really suggested to many 
for the first time was that 
maybe (he United States t alks 
a better game than it plays. 


Tales from beyond the Wellypad 


Gift with the purchase of an Amarigo or Ysabs 50ml Eau de Toilette, or goods to die same value. 
Available from department stores, larger branches of Boots, perfumeries and good chemists, while stocks last. 
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"ft yTy name is David and 1 am 
lVLa junk-mail junkie. 
These are my confessions; 
please try to understand and 
not to judge me too harshly. 

Of course 1 know that I 
ought to tick the little boxes 
which would spare me the 
exciting “thlup" of cellophane 
on the hall mat. But 1 don’t, 
and tbe catalogues and offers 
from eager mail-order com- 
panies arrive regularly to fas- 
cinate and tempt me. Innova- 
tions straps me to the cutting 
edge of electronic gadgetry, 
Oxfam will save whole Peru- 
vian mountain cultures for the 
price of an alpaca throw-rug, 
Past Times would permit me to 
place a replica 50s Bakelite 
radio (with ultra-modern CD 
capacity) alongside my Isle of 
Lewis chessmen. There must 
be bouses in the English 
Home Counties that resemble 
curio stalls inside. 

Not mine, however. For 
most of my adult life I have 
browsed, but refused to buy. A 
flirtation in the early Eighties 
with a tooth-buffer (after one 
buff it seized up - due, I think, 
to the unfortunate presence of 
saliva in my mouth), and 


another with a contraption 
for getting painted-over screws 
out of walls, left me too well 
aware of the gap between the 
happy photos of an attractive 
model buffing pearly teeth, 
and the nasty, rubbery, stut- 
tering reality. 

And then my mother - my 
parsimonious, careful, wby- 
do- peo pie-pay-m on ey-to 
drink-water-out-of-bottles 
mother - succumbed in a big 
way. She started with bric-a- 
brac for Christmas time: foot- 
warmers from Nepal, candle- 
holders from Gujarat, 
glow-stars for the kids' bed- 
rooms. But the habit grew. 
Last year she bought a revo- 
lutionary new type of vacuum 
cleaner, with no dust-bags. 
Secretly 1 questioned her san- 
ity and worried about the 
future - if her vacuum deaner 
was anything like my tooth- 
buffer we'd end up having to 
call in some industrial defin- 
ing company, charged with 
removing embedded particles 
of dirt and furniture (and, 
possibly, mother) from wails 
and ce flings. 

I made the mistake of telling 
her of my fears. So when her 



DwMMronovitch 

vacuum won a string of major 
design awards and its inventor 
became lionised as the most 
brifliamde^necfeDtieprengur 
since Sir Clive Sinclair’s early 
days, 1 was forced to eat my 
words. And - as a result - I 
began to look at the junk-mail 
with a new respect Perhaps 
things had changed? So last 
month I had the cordless ket- 
tle. And the mini-turntable. As 
I opened die brown cardboard 
packaging it was as though 1 
were a child again, and it was 
my birthday. Except, of coarse, 
that T d bought all the presents 
myselL 

Anyway, this morning the 
latest catalogue arrived* and I 
spent the train journey to work 
lusting for, or pudding over, its 


contents. I certainly desire the 
Smart-lamp, which turns itself 
on when it senses your pres- 
ence. I like things which sense 
my presence and turn them- 
selves on - such as CD play- 
ers, televisions and young 
women. I am tempted (fol- 
lowing installation of smoke 
and carbon monoxide detec- 
tors) by the hammer for break- 
ing car windows and the rope 
ladders for the upstairs bed- 
rooms. You cannot be too 
careful. The 'Wellypad, which 
scrapes the mud off your 
welhes, helps you take them 
off, and then parks them in 
sanitary isolation on a green 
mat could be a boon. 

Some items have no obvi- 
ous purpose. I was slightly 
concerned by the machine that 
logs all calls, showing the orig- 
inating number, whether or 
not the caller leaves a message 
on the answer-phone. What 
could this be for? A way of 
detecting nuisance-callers who 
aren't actually a nuisance? 

Then there are the unex- 
pected combinations, such as 
“the only alarm do ck with 
storm-warnings” and the pen 
that allows you to record **20 


seconds of spoken notes" 
(about the time it takes to read 
the preceding paragraph out 

In a few years time I may 
need the Wbnder Trimmer, for 
unwanted nose and ear hair. 
But I am still too nervous of 
such a gadget running amok 
when inserted into the rele- 
vant orifice. One wonders bow 
many hapless purchasers are 
to be found in casualty depart- 
ments, a nasty buzzing noise 
emerging from places where 
unwanted hair doth grow. 

So 1 have plumped for the 
Chin Gym, which invites you 
to hang weights from your 
mouth, so strengthening a 
group of heretofore undiscov- 
ered muscles. And since it 
“can be highly effective used 
with file complementary Facial 
Flex”, a gob-inserted spring 
which “does for your face 
what workouts do for your 
body”, HI have that as welL 
The “roll-on for ageing tile 
grout” sounds handy too, for 
those days ahead when tile 
grout will doubtless afflict me. 
Even if it does look horribly 
like that rubbery tooth-buffer 
of yore. 
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the commentators 


• Let’s teach our children a different tune 

A levels are getting too easy, says a well-worn refrain. But today’s exams are up to scratch, argues Fran Abrams 


T here must be a song in this snme . 

where. Summe rtim e, and the exams ” bey presto, they became big news. But steps are being taken to make sure that 
are getting ca.<rif*T Tfc- .. simply, modular A-Irwk arp mwe tiricYfrtpc hantv>n TTii* nnmher of rests 


- ■ ■ ^*5 5 elt!n s easier. The words , v modular A-levris are ones this does not happen. The number of resits We have come a long way smee then, 

vaguely familiar, though: I'm sure ir hT • studenls to at a number of maybe limited, and the time Emit for fin- Universities have expanded and can now 

been done before. aas mtenm tests, rather than having all their khmg the course could be tightened take almost a third of young people. If we 

Infact, the refrain is now nlavinp in a mar *® based on a final exam. If students M But there is a bigger issue here. Listen want to fill all those extra places, we can- 
right : wing newspaper near toil and ^ a ^ ^ ^ retaIce it without having to for long enough to the plaintive cries of the not continue with the old, exclusive system, 
beginning to sound a bit tired. After * ! S repca ^ ayear ’ aod if they want to take toe ’stodarts-aren’t-what-foey-used-to-be’ A strong 21st-century economy will be one 
has had a regular August slot ever an^i. ?k ^ they *?“ b® 1 * their “edits and finish lobby an d an sublingual message in which the highest possible number of 

levels were introduced in 1951 ■ andev n “^ OUrSe Ialer - begins to come through: “If more people people are encouraged to strive for their fuD 

before that, the tune was not much differ It is, according to the exam are passing, there’s something wrong." it potential 

enL In 1876, the chief msoectnr n f r^S 5, Tiieir ** ^ students will be hisses. “Why can't we go back to the good But instead of trying to measure, and 

cxHdd be heard complain^tfaat“a^™!f |f ssUke, y fail modular courses. They will old days of the 1950s, when only 3 per cent stimulate, the success of our students, we 
in the manipulation of ^ more highly motivated, and they can re- of the population did A-levels and even are still setting many of them up to fail 

read) the same standard sit if they take a test on an “off” day. The fewer went to university?'’ We don’t just Despite all the hand-wnngmg over nsing 

20 years ago”. nea P 35 ? rate will also benefit from pupils who, want to know that students have mastered pass rates, 13 out of 14 students are still tak- 


wasteful, not to mention downright unfair. 

We have come a long way since then. 
Universities have expanded and can now 
take almost a third of young people. If we 
want to fill all those extra places, we can- 
not continue with the old, exclusive system. 
A strong 21st-century economy will be one 

in which the highest possible number of 
people are encouraged to strive for then* fiiD 


m me manipulation of figures does not 
rach the same standard wtik was reached 
20 years ago . 


^ ere has been disquiet 
o4K)tbe fact that the A-level pass rate has 
gone up by 10 per cent in five years, to 
84 per cent. Now, this year, there is a new 
dimension to the debate: modular A-levels. 
Most readers will probably not have heard 
of these, because until now they have not 
been considered interesting enough to 
menl expenditure on newsprint. This week, 
however, the exam boards predicted that 
the modular exams would raise pass rates 


pass rate will also benefit from pupils who, 
having foiled several modules, realise that 
there is not point in completing the course 
— fewer failures, higher pass rates- 

The traditionalists, however, object 
strMgly. They say that a higher pass rate is 
evidence of lower standards, and that allow- 
it® students to take their A-levels in bile-sized 
chunks is giving them an unfair advantage. 

They do have a point. No one wants a sys- 


grades without reaching the same standard 
as another student taking traditional exams. 


a certain body of knowledge; we want to 
know if they are clever enough to sustain 
their attention for two years and recall it 
all on demand. 

But there are very good reasons for not 
going back to the past. One is that we need 
a more highly educated workforce than we 
used to - there are no longer jobs for huge 
numbers of people without skills or qualm- 
cations. The other is that the old system 
foiled to tap the natural talents of the vast 
majority of the population. It was desperately 


are still setting many of them up to fail 
Despite all the band-wringing over rising 
pass rates, 13 out of 14 students are still tak- 


ing conventional A-levels. Out of every 100, 
15 drop out and a further 17 do not pass 
the final exams. If we do not want to lower 
the hurdles, we must find bettor ways of get- 
ting people over them. 

And that is where modular A-levels 
come in. These new courses were taken by 
50,000 students of maths, English and 
science this year and are set to grow rapidly. 
If they do raise pass rates, the reaction 
should be a rousing cheer, not a weary 
groan. 


Who cares whether a student has passed 
an exam on Shakespeare’s Henry V in the 
first term of the sixth form or in the sixth 
term, so long as he has passed it fair and 
square? What does it matter if he has learnt 
the complexities of scientific investigation 
through a series of modules rather than 
through an almost identical series of lessons 
on the same topics, examined at the end of 
the course? One might even ask, in a 
moment of heresy, whether society would 
really foil apart if passing exams did get a 
bit easier, so long as more people were able 
to go on and learn things that they would 
not have learnt otherwise. 

Some lessons take a long time to learn, 
of course, and some people, particularly 
those who are old, traditionalist and set in 
their ways, take longer to learn them than 
others. So the chances are that the old vinyl 
recording will be crackling away on these 
pages and others like them for years to 
come. 

Maybe the best advice to students wor- 
ried about the devaluation of their exam 
results is this: just relax and wait for the fuss 
to die down. After all it’s only an old song. 


Go early, go negative 


The Tories began it, Labour will 
respond. This will be a dirty election 



a 


I f the Tories are yet to confound 
the dire predictions of defeat by 
pollsters and media chatterers, 
and, privately, by quite a few 
politicians in their own ranks, 
then this summer will be seen as a 
turning point. First, because this may 
turn out to have been the moment 
when the Conservatives showed the 
. ftr^fainl flickering signs of a polrti- 
' ea^covery. And. second, because 
Brian Mawhinney, the Conservative 
Parti’ chairman, took a gamble by 
launching a negative campaign against 
Labour some four months earlier 
than the party had originally planned, 
and against the advice of some - 
(hough not all - of his most senior out- 
side advisers. If the Tbries fail to win 
a fifth term, (hat decision will become, 
in the inevitable orgy of recrimination, 
just another excuse for the failure - 
whether it made any difference or not. 
Bui if they win. Dr Mawhinney will be 
carried shoulder-high in triumph 
through Smith Square for what will be 
seen as almost supernatural foresight. 

First the ‘'recovery" - if that’s what 
it is. Every hopeful sign for the Tbries 
has to be prefaced by the proviso, 
boring to repeat, that the Tbries are 
still in their longest, deepest political 
trough ever. The last public opinion 
poll, MORI for the Times last week, 
shwed the Tories bolding only half of 
ih3*four-point improvement they 
made in June - almost certainly in part 
because England was doing well in 
Euro 96 when the fieldwork was done. 
And it left the Conservatives at 2.9 per 
cent and Labour at 53. Yesterday’s 
superficially cheering survey, for 
James Capel of 1,000 electors who 
voted Tory in 1992, was treated cau- 
tiously, even by Tbry strategists. True, 

ii shows 79 per cent of those who have 

made a dear decision would vote 
Tory again - a larger proportion than 


at any time since April 1995- But even 
the James Cape] figures point to a 
daunting 20 per cent or, if replicated 
nationally, some 2.8 million, who 
haven’t “come home." If this is a 
recovery, it is painfully slow. 

That doesn’t mean that the omens 
are uniformly catastrophic for the 
Tbries. Every Conservative expert, 
from Maurice Saatcfai down, knows 
that one of the most worrying deficits 
for the Tbries in this Parliament has 
been die failure of growing economic 
optimism to translate into political 
support for the Government. All the 
pofimg daft* suggests that it is a myth, 
though a persistent one, that electors 
are naturally more inclined to vote 
Labour when the economy is boom- 
ing because they feel they can afford 
to do so. On the contrary, before each 
of the last three elections there was a 
dose correlation between electors 
feeling better about their economic 
prospects and their desire to vote Con- 
servative. This time that correlation 
has been missing - almost certainly 
because of the massive loss of trust in 
its capacity to manage the economy 
the Government suffered in the late 
summer and autumn of 1992, culmi- 
nating in tiie humiliation of Black 
Wednesday. So it may be significant 
that for the first time since then, last 
week’s MORI poll shows the Tbries 
regaining their traditional pre-1992 
position ahead of Labour in the rat- 
ings on management of the economy. 
Secondly, Labour strategists admit 
that there has been a firming up of 
Tbry support among 1992 Conserva- 
tive voters who have flirted with not 
voting for another party but were - 
according to those same Labour 
strategists - never really likely to do 
so in a general election. As a direct 
result of this shift, the Tbries are 
planning a new “Fm coining home” 
faffpaign in the regions. On his toms 
of the country, Tbuy Blair will continue 
to parade groups of disenchanted ex- 
Tbrres saying they will vote Labour. 
Now we can expect to see the Tones 
playing him at his own game, and 
showing off voters who were disaf- 
fected but have returned to the fold. 

Thirdly r Micbael Howard may be a 
mega-flop with the liberal intelli- 
gentsia, but he has wrested back the 
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Tbries* lead on law and order for the 
first time since May 1994. 

These factors haven’t yet signifi- 
cantly dented Labour's overall lead, 
but Tory election planners insist that 
they are the “building blocks” for 
doing so. It is too early to say whether 
Mawhinney’s decision to unveil the 
“New Labour, New Danger” slogan 
has been a help. The Tories were 
always going to go negative, but the 
original plan had been to wait until 
September. Mawhinney overturned 
that for two reasons: first, to concen- 
trate the minds of his internally war- 
ring party on the common enemy for 
a change; and second, because of a 
belief that Blair was being allowed to 
drive home bis message that Labour 
was not a tax-and-spend party without 
facing any conspicuous challenge. The 
result was M and C Saatchfs blood- 
curdling party political broadcast 
insisting that Labour would put taxes 
up and, in an unmistakeable lift from 
the US Republicans' notorious 1988 
anti- Dukakis commercial shamelessly 
implying that Labour would open the 


jails to let violent criminals ouL At 
least one ministerial adviser has com- 
plained that the broadcast gave his 
nine-year-old nephew nightmares. 
More to the point, the move prompted 
Peter Mandelson and his fellow 
Labour election-planners to raise an 
extra £500,000 and bring forward then- 
own - and equally formidable - 
counter-campaign on the theme: 
“Same Old Tories, Same Old Lies.” 
It was some time before Mandelson 
was convinced that it was worth it; in 
campaigning lore you should tiy not 
to lend credibility to your opponents’ 
campaign by explicitly attacking iL But 
the imperative of “rebuttal" won out 
If the Tbries have learnt from (he Bush 
1988 campaign - and some of the 
Republican failures of 1992 - then 
rebuttal is the lesson that Labour has 
learnt from the Clinton campaign. 
Gordon Brown and Mandelson - who 

week ol&brJtoom, a clocumentaiy on 
the Clinton campaign - held a press 
conference straight after the broadcast 
to challenge each of the claims made 


in it But they also derided that what- 
ever the deficiencies of the Tbiy cam- 
paign. it was worth launching last 
week a full-scale “counter-negative” 
campaign which, like “New Labour, 
New Danger," will runoff and cm until 
the election. 

In (he dream scenario for the Tories, 
union strife and frayed unity in the 
Labour Party wfli narrow a poll lead 
which everyone anyway believes is 
wider than the actual margin between 
the two parties. 

The Tbries also have one strength, 
which is that at front-bench level they 
are, for all their deep ideological dif- 
ferences, better at sticking to agreed 
campaign themes. Some senior 
Labour front-benchers continue to 
exasperate Blair's lieutenants by going 
“off message," as the campaign jargon 
has iL It cannot be repeated too often 
that the Tbries would nave to defy his- 
tory to close the current gap. But when 
Tony Blair repeatedly warns his party 
against complacency, it is more than 
ritual He knows (hat the fat lady has 
not yet sung. , 


THE CENTRAL FACTS FROM THE COURSES YOU ALWAYS MEANT TO TAKE, in 25 lectures 


- — : rnpty space looks 

■ — i emptv, but in exneme 

■ ^- .-UistNup it is writhing 

with immensely 
tions. Let one of get 
caught, and pressure builds up. 
And builds up. And builds up 

^me more. .And (hen our um- 

verse starts exploding out. 

It doesn’t look like macfaof 
^ universe al first. It « n*cu- 

anwfit-' could measure t, 
;l a thimble without 


was energy, and there were the 
cores of hydrogen and helium, 
all moving very fast — but that 
was all 

It is tempting to think of (his 
all spreading out from one 


in the sky, which astronomers 
might one day locate, like the 
single vanishing point of 
Renaissance perspective. But 
the Big Bang is stranger than j 
that. What was created, at the 
start, wasn’t just the bits of 
matter that tumble forward 
through space, out of some | 
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sion cooled or 

period was largely over. 


at their centres mto 



pulent stars avoided that foie, 
and often conveniently burst 
apart outwards, sending the 
heavy elements that they had 
squeezed into existence drift- 
ing off through space, to end 
up where one minor planetary 
system was being formed. 

Bast forward 45 billion years 
and the result, each morning, 
is mobile chunks of carbon 
atoms (that's us, folks) wading 
through clouds of star-created 
oxygen atoms, stirring a caf- 
feine-dense liquid of Big Bang 
hydrogen atoms, as they read 
about how they came to exist 

It is a good story, and pleas- 
ingly well supported. Parades 
really have been seen to 
emerge spontaneously out of 
“empty” vacuum in the lab: 
the two-minute interval for 
the original construction of 
atom cores matches the 
amounts of helium left in the 
oldest suns; and star explo- 
1 eons that create further ele- 
I meats are so frequently photo- 
graphed that you can au them 

up on the Web. 

Even the future can be 
peered at In five billion years, 
foe hydrogen at the core of our 
sun will be used up. its outer 
layers i gniting and roaring 
towards Earth, finally return- 
ing our carbon atoms or any 
distant descendants back Into 
space, for another turn in the 
great galactic recycling 
machine. 

Another 30 billion years. 


and the galaxies will have 
increasingly used up their fuel 
the night sky everywhere 
becoming darker, andcolder. 
The fabric of space will con- 
tinue rushing outward, from 
the long distant Big Bang, 
carrying foe rock fragments 
and dead stars ever farther 
apart in the swirling cold. 

Pascal wrote about the ter- 
ror oue could fed, trapped in 
a universe of infinite silences; 
isolated from God. 1 don’t 
know bow much he was satis- 
fied with the answers he strug- 
gled with, for the very question 
was only posed once science - 
by uncovering those vast 
spaces so exactly - had dis- 
turbed, perhaps forever, the 
religion he sought. But I do 
wonder what he would have 
made of the most recent view. 

If our universe did begin 
from a tiny fluctuation in as 
apparent vacuum, onr Big 
Bang didn't have lobe the only 
one. Universes could be 
whizzing off from ours all the 
time, inflating at great velocity, 
albeit in dimensions we can't 
see. Ours, in torn, would just 


To imagine 
is to 

understand 

Aborting a twin 
tests the limits of 
our morality, says 

Paul Vallely 

T here is something about the 
notion of performing an abor- 
tion on one of two twins in the 
womb that is peculiarly potent It is 
popularly supposed that the nation is 
fundamentally polarised over abor- 
tion, and it is true that fierce views are 
held by activists in both the pro and 
anti-abortion lobbies. Yet the vast 
majority of people are far from cate- 
goric on the issue; their arguments are 
about degree and proportionality and 
are often tinged with an ill-defined 
sense of discomfort. 

So whal is it that gives this latest 
case such stinging singularity? In prac- 
tice our society believes (hat the moral 
importance of a foetus grows with its 
size. Hence the unending debate about 
exactly when the cluster of cells turns 
into a person. Hcncc the more recent 
concern at what age a foetus begins to 
feel pain. Hcncc our complex rules on 
the treatment of frozen embryos, 
which give them a status less than 'that 
of a person but more than that of a 
piece of human tissue. 

Anti-abortionists dismiss all this as 
intellectually dishonest. Just because 
an embryo is small and not visually 
familiar we choose to dismiss it in a 
way in which we would not dream of 
ignoring the reality of a germ or 
bacteria. 

Conversely pro-abortionists might 
ask why the religious absolutism that 
fuels many of their opponents ignores 
the richness of much of their own the- 
ological inheritance. St Augustine 
insisted that the soul did not enter the 
foetus until the 46th day, and St 
Thomas Aquinas, following Aristotle, 
argued such “ensouhnent” occurred at 
40 days for the male and 90 for the 
female. 

What the case of the single twin 
abortion shows is that such moral rea- 
soning is not the entire basis on which 
our attitudes are formed. There is a 
something a km to an aesthetic dimen- 
sion to our unease. That is why infan- 
ticide is illegal and abortion is not. It 
is why, if the house is on fire, we save 
the baby in its cot before the frozen 
embryo. But this sense goes beyond 
what is visually familiar. Our moral 
imagination - the ability to conjure 
what lies beyond our direct experience 
- comes into play. 

This is why the plan to abort one of 
a pair of twinshas such resonance. The 
possibility of the psychological scars 
foe experience may leave on the sur- 
vivor is disturbing. But the utter arbi- 
trariness of choosing one to live and 
the other to die hits home at this aes- 
thetic disequilibrium, as much as at 
moral disquiet. 

In seeing one of her developing 
babies as a child (o be embraced ana 
the other as comparatively disposable, 
this unhappy woman is doing more 
than wrestling with a personal 
dilemma. She is embodying foe moral 
and aesthetic ambivalence of our 
whole society. 


"The man is a national treasure " 

(Wha Doctors Don’t Tell You) 

IRRITABLE BOWEL 
SYNDROME? 

Helpful Advice From 
Dr Vernon Coleman 

If you suffer from Irritable Bowel Syndrome you will know 
only too w®D how this painful disorder can ruin your life. I 
used to suffer terribly from IBS, and had aft the usual 
symptoms (pain, wind etc) but conquered the problem using a 
simple, two-step control programme. Since then my 
symptoms have virtually disappeared and the quality of my 
lire has improved beyond measure. Now you can share the 
information that gave me back a normal life. I have produced 
a bode called "Relief from IBS" that explains the methods I 
used to solve my IBS problem. The advice is written in an 
easy-to-follow style and includes a series of simple, practical 
guidelines designed to help yoo deal with your IBS in the 
same way that I dealt with mine. The topics covered include 
• Causes and symptoms • How to look after your 
• digestive system • Relief from wind • Tips on how 
to cope with stress • Foods that can make things worse 

Having suffered from IBS for several years I know what a 
devastating effect it can have on your life and I do hope my 
book will he able to help you. You can try my advice without 
risk - if yoa don't find the book helpful then simply return it 
to me within 28 days of receipt for a full refund. As a bonus 
we wfll also send you a valuable FREE book worth £9.95 
when you order. The contents of your free book include: 
"Should you get a second opinion?”, "How to gettbe best out 
of your doctor* , ’How to cope in an emergency", "How to live 
to be 100". "Improve your life by dunging your diet", "How 
to protect yourself a g a i nst viruses" and much, much more! To 

order your copy of my book ReHef from IBS send a cheque or 

postal order (payable to Publishing House) for ©.95 to IBS 
Bode Offer. Sales Office IN38, Publishing House. Trinity 


Go negative and go 
early; unveiling this 
sinister slogan four 
months early may 
prove to be a 
masterstroke from 
Brian Mawhinney 


one. Universes could be ZT* n ^ ^ ales ° ffice *N38, Publishing House, Trinity 

whizzing off from ours an the i*f ce ’ Barnstaple, Devon EX32 9 HI Post and packing is 

time, inflating at great velocity, card sales please ring (01271) 328892. Your 

albeitin dimensions we can’t book will be sent to you within 28 days. Reading this book 

” lv * y 0 " ns !*>“«“ for good - and remember. 

h"* ^ »«* 

It is not whar Pascal would I I is yours to keep whatever you decide. ■€* 

have expected, yet if it is Hue, "His advice is optimistic and enthusiastic" 

we are not alone at all but (The British Medical Journal) 

5 the^SfobubblS^f *H- 0ne ° f 0nr ?°* “^Sbteoed, 

existence. trenchant and senabfe^gg^^of medical advice" 

lb morrow, Evolution Published by the European Medical Journal 


Tb morrow, Evolution 
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SFA declares 




deputy business 


JOHN WILLCOCK 

The Securities and Futures Au- 
thority plans to slash compliance 
costs and red tape for well-man- 
aged City firms and raise costs 
for poorly managed ones in a 
radical attempt to “prevent an- 
other Barings* 1 , 

After an “annus horribilis” 
for the securities regulator 
which started with the collapse 
of Barings bank and ended 
with the Sumitomo copper 
scandal, the SFA chairman. 


war on badly run companies 

W _ firms with "oaiSDO 


Nick Durlacher, said it was 
time to concentrate compli- 
ance resources where they were 
most needed. 

The SFA is moving away 
from concentrating on which 
sectors arc risky, and instead is 
looking at which Grins handle 
risk well, and those that do not. 

Mr Durlacher said: “We will 
look at the inherent quality of 
the firm rather than the type of 
business it does. SEA Inspec- 
tions fOT good firms will be far 
less frequent.” 


Unveiling the regulator’s 
annual report for 1995/6. Mr 
Durlacher said poorly run firms 
would be penalised in a num- 
ber of ways. If their systems for 
controlling counter-party risk, 
or credit for securities transac- 
tions, were found to be inade- 
quate they would be forced to 
put aside more capital to safe- 
guard such risks. This might 
even necessitate some firms 
seeking a capital injection. Mr 
Durlacher said. 

This would have a big impact 


on security firms' costs, be 
added. Traditionally, capital 
cover for many securities trans- 
actions has been 100 per cent 
of the worth of the deaL This 
could be cut to as low as 8 per 
cent for well-managed firms. 

hi this “carrot-and-stickr” ap- 
proach. well-run firms will have 
red tape slashed. They will be 
required to make fewer expo- 
sure reports, which in deriva- 
tives can be time-consuming and 
expensive. 

The SFA plans to impose 


extra training requirements 
where problems are greatest, re- 
duce reporting burdens in some 
areas where a firm's systems and 
standards are proven^ and scrap 
“uneconomic, ineffective or un- 
necessarily burdensome” rules. 

Mr Durlacher admitted the 
SFA had taken “a pounding 7 ' for 
its roles in Barings and Sumit- 
omo, and that the regulator bad 
ended the year 1995/6 “wiser'*. 

The SEA chairman said tha t 
when the collapse of Barings 
“exDloded on the scene” the 


SFA immediately had to review 
its reporting procedures and 
make sure that co-operation 
with the bank of England was 
working property, that "nothing 

was falling between the cracks" . 

The SFAIs disciplinary inves- 
tigation that followed into Bar- 
ings had been “a very difficult 
process, very much in the pub- 
lic eye. We were not able to 
bring a case against Peter Bar- 
ingTthe former chairman of 
Barings] or Andrew Tuckey 
[another senior executive] be- 


XESEkp -***' 

tion against senior manage 
Sol for problems m Ihur 

^ere was one silver lining to 
the year, Mr Durlacher aiMtJ- 

The^European Union s lnvt. - 

ieut Sendee Direclh-e.iwh.ch 


provides firms with "passports^ 
do business in any EU nation) 
was implemented in the UK btst 

January. 

Half the EU countries had 
not implemented it yet, said Mr 
Durlacher, and Germany was 
not planning to do so until 
mid* 1997. 

The annual report said the 
SFA made a net deficit after tax 
of £S9f 1,000 for the year to 
March 51 due to the cost of sys- 
tems redevelopment. 1 

Comment, pag*T5 


Pearson nets 
£305m for 
Westminster 


MATHEW HORSMAN 

Media Editor 

Pearson, the media and enter- 
tainment giant, yesterday took 
the sting out of poor interim 
profits by unveiling the sale of 
its regional newspaper group. 
Westminster Press, for £305m 
- marginally ahead of City 
expectations. 

The sale, to aggressive re- 
gional newspaper publisher 
Newsquest, marks a continu- 
ation of Pearson’s move from 
“traditional to screen-based 
media,” Lord Blakeoham, 
chairman, said yesterday. The 
company also announced the 
purchase of another 30 per 
cent of Les Recoletos, the 
Spanish media concern, taking 
its share to 95 per cent at a cost 
of £86.8m. 

But while media analysts 
cheered the deals, there was 
still disappointment over the 
company’s continuing prob- 
lems with its US CD-Rom 
subsidiary, Mindscape, and 
some concern about the bal- 
looning costs associated with 
retiming millions of VCRs in 
advance of the launch of 
Channel 5, in which Pearson 
has a 24 per cent stake. 

Pre-tax profits slid 40 per 
cent in the first half of 1996, 
to just £30m from £50m last 
time, largely on the effects of 
the poor performance of 
Mindscape, which had been 
widely trailed. Underlying 
results were in line with most 
estimates, and the shares 
climbed I9p to 630p, as the 
market breathed a sigh of 
relief. 

The education unit, which 
includes the newly purchased 
HarperCollins Educational 


Publishing, posted seasonal 
losses, but was on track for a 
strong performance in the 
second half of the year. Pear- 
son Television had a strong 
half, helped by sales by its 
Grundy Worldwide and 
Thames Television sub- 
sidiaries. 

Penguin Books had a good 
half, particularly in the US. 
Pearson yesterday announced 
the appointment of Michael 
Lynton, former head of Hol- 
lywood Pictures, a Disney sub- 
sidiary, as chief executive of 
Penguin worldwide. 

“This doesn't lake the pres- 
sure off management,” said 
one analyst. “In a way, it 
might have been better if the 
results had been terrible or 
very good.” 

Pearson ’s management has 
come under intense Scrutiny in 
recent months, as the City 
awaits signs the conglomerate 
would seek to maximise share- 
holder value, perhaps by sell- 
ing off the highly rated 
television arm. 

Institutional shareholders 
have also been asking Pearson 
to confirm succession plans 
following the planned retire- 
ment of managing director 
Frank Barlow. 

Headhunters have been ap- 
pointed, and they are looking 
at both internal and external 
candidates. Lord Blakenham 
confirmed yesterday. 

The sale of Westminster 
Press generated a cash price 
equal to just over two times 
revenues — similar to recent 
deals in the sector. Pearson is 
to keep WP's 9 per cent stake 
in Press Association, as well as 
a £8m surplus in the pension 
food. 



Early birds: (from the left) Dick Mimton of Cinven and Jim Brown and Alexander Navab of Newsquest 


Newsquest was backed by 
KKR, the leveraged buy out 
specialists and Cinven, the 
media venture capita] group. 


Both finance companies said 
they would continue to look 
for opportunities in the re- 
gional newspaper market. 


KKR, which backed 
Newsquest’s management-led 
buyout of Reed Regional 
Newspaper early this year. 


said: “We see this business as 
highly cadi generative, and we 
have a fabulous management 
team.” 


Cost of Channel 5 retuning may top £100m 


The budget for retiming video 
reco r ders for the new Channel 
5 service could soar to as high 
as £ 100 ra, one of the channel's 
backers confirmed yesterday; 
writes Mathew Horsman. Pear- 
son, which has a 24 per cent 
stake in the fifth terrestrial 
service, will capitalise its share 
of the £ 100 m provision, and 
amortise it, the company’s 
finance director; John MaJtin- 
son said yesterday 
The figure is sharply higher 
than the £55m originally bud- 


geted by CHaiiwpi 5 , in which 
United News & Media and GLT 
also have stakes. 

It also emerged yesterday 
that TUewest Communications, 
the country’s largest cable com- 
pany. is days away from agree- 
ing a special contract with 
Channel 5 to retime video 
recorders in its franchise areas. 
Such an arrangement could 
help cap Channel S's retuning 
costs. Other cable operators 
have also held talks about 
offering retiming services. 


The news coincided with the 
publication of Telewesfs inter- 
im figures, which analysts said 
were a little below expectations. 
Revenue was up 59 per cent year 
on year in the first half; to 
£03 .5m, including the results 
of the merger of IHewest and 
SBC CableComms last yean 
Losses climbed to £H7m, as tbe 
costs of network building con- 
tinned to eat into revenues. 
Tbe company said it was on 
schedule to go into positive 
operating cash flow this yean 


The results were the first 

mvfer Hk> arting rhipf executi ve, 

Stephen Davidson, who took 
over from Alan Michels last 
week. 

He is expected to be con- 
tained in tbe posfthm by the end 
of the year; and is in line to see 
his salary increased “sub- 
stantially” in two phases: an 
immediate increase to reflect his 
“acting CEO status” and a 
finthei; retroactive rise follow^ 
frig confirmation of his position 
at the end of the yean 


Photograph: Paul Bulley 


Jim Brown, Newsqtiest’s 
chief executive, said he 
planned to keep all 60 
Westminster Press titles, 
although some might require 
extra investment. 

“Some are very modem, 
and others are rather long in 
the tooth. We'll lake some 
time to sort them out.” How- 
ever, further acquisitions hare 
not been ruled out. 

Newsquest beat a compet- 
ing offer from Mirror Group 
and Tony O'Reilly's Indepen- 
dent Newspapers, which pre- 
sented a sweetened bid of 
£3 10m over the weekend. This 
was to include the pension 
surplus and the PA shares, val- 
ued at £3-Sm, meaning that the 
Newsquest offer was slightly 
higher. 

Comment, page 15 


Fears of 
Nissan 
UK loss 

CHRIS GODSMARK 

The head of Nissan's British 
manufacturing arm, which this 
year celebrates . its 10th 
anniversary of ear production, 
said yesterday he did not believe 
the Sunderland plant would 
build a third model range... 

Ian Gibson, the mailing 
director, also disclosed than he 
UK part of the Nissan empire 
could make its first loss this year 
since the operation broke even 
in 1991. . 

The comments came as Nis- 
san prepares to launch a re- 
placement for the Prim era 
saloon. The new* car is already 
rolling off the production lines, 
and will be officially launched 
to British buyers at the Birm- 
ingham motor show in October. 

Nissan has invested £32ftm in 
the Primcra. £250m nf which 
has largely been spent on in- 
vestment in Sunderland. Since 
1092 the company has also 
been considering whether to 
build n third model at the plant, 
alongside the Primera and Mi- 
cra, which would eventually re- 
place the recently launched 
AJmera hatchback In thef^nd 
Escort category. 

Questioned about specula- 
tion of a possible third model 
line, Mr Gihson said: “Right 
now there isn’t a hard proposi- 
tion to evaluate.” He said much' 
of the total £L2bn investment 
at Sunderland was so recent that 
it had not had time to cam a re- 
turn. Building a third model in 
the UK would also take business 
away from Nissan plants in 
Japan, where the Almcra is 
currently assembled. 

Mr Gibson said he was “not 
ruling out a loss” this year at tile 
plant which made net profits of 
£l0.4m hi 1995. Nissan expects 
to build around 215,000 cars this 
year at Sunderland, the same . 
number as last year and well 
below the peak production of 
246,000 achieved in 1993. y 


Economy: Slowdown provides Clarke with excuse to cut rates again as homeowners benefit from ongoing market revival 

Industrial output fells sharply 35QOOO ascape from 

negative equity trap 


DIANE COYLE 

Economics Editor 

Industrial output fell by more 
in June than at any time since 
mid- 1 992, at the tail-end of the 
recession. The unexpected drop 
will give Kenneth Clarke the 
perfect excuse to cut interest 
rates again. City economists 
said yesterday, although few 
think the economy needs any 
further stimulus. 

Indeed, separate figures 
showed a further increase in the 
growth of cash in circulation in 
July, confirming the surge in 
consumer spending. 

The weak figures for both 
manufacturing output and total 
industrial production are puz- 
zling in the light of the renewed 
optimism revealed by recent 
business surveys. 

The Office for National Sta- 
tistics said the trend in manu- 
facturing was flat for the 
seventh month running in June. 


STILL STRUGGLING 


Growfli bwnanubcbrtog output 
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Manufacturing output fell 
0.3 per cent in the month and 
was unchanged in the three 
months to June against a year 
earlier. A sharp fall in energy 
production between the coldcr- 
th an- average May and warmer- 
than-averuge June took total 
industrial output 1.1 per cent 
lower. It grew 1.1 percent year- 
on-ycar in the second quarter. 


Some analysts suggested that 
the gap between the disap- 
pointing output figures and re- 
cent buoyant survey' results 
might be due to de-stocldng. 

James Barty, of the investment 
bonk Deutsche Morgan Gren- 
fell, said: “If the drop in output 
is due to manufacturers getting 
excess stocks into line, that wifi 
be good news for the economy.” 
Kevin Darlington at Hoare 
Goveu said the recent survey 
evidence of an upturn in in- 
dustry was compelling. “All the 
surveys are pointing in the same 
direction. Manufacturing will 
not stagnate into the foresee- 
able future." he said. 

This view was shared by the 
Treasury minister Angela Knight: 
“Although manufacturing was 
flat in the second quarter all the 
main surveys suggest that out- 
put has started to pick up ” 
The drop in June was spread 
across the board, although par- 
ticularly pronounced in elec- 


tricity and gas. However, official 
statisticians stressed tbe volatil- 
ity of the monthly figures and 
emphasised the flat three- 
month picture. 

Output of the petrol refining 
and nuclear fuels industry fell 
by nearly 10 per cent in the sec- 
ond quarter, and there were also 
small declines in basic metals 
and “other” manufacturing. 

The strongest gains during the 
quarter were made in textiles, 
chemicals and food, drink and 
tobacco, which make up nearly 
one-third of the manufacturing 
total while the key engineering 
sector increased production tty 
0.4 per cent. 

The buoyancy of the demand 
side of the economy was high- 
lighted by separate figures from 
the Bank of England showing 
that tbe 12-month growth of 
notes and coins in circulation 
edged up to 7.1 per cent last 
month from an already robust 
7 per cent in June. 


Continuing evidence of a revival 
in the UK housing market came 
yesterday from a report show- 
ing that the number of home- 
buyers blighted by negative 
equity fell by almost 350,000 to 
758,(100 in the second quarter 
of 1996, writes Nic CicnttL 

The decline, the largest for 
more than three years, also 
marks the first time since late 
1991 that the number of af- 
fected households has dropped 
below the million mark. 

A further 1.9 miUioa home- 
owners have insufficient equity 
- less than £5.000 of net equity 
in their property* - to finance a 
move without also relying on 
separate savings. 

The average shortfall in neg- 
ative equity levels, where a 


The report was compiled by 
Rob Thomas, an economist at 
UBS. tbe Swiss banking group. 
It follows a simil ar survey last 
month by Woolwich Bunding 
Society, also showing that num- 
bers of borrowers suffering 
from negative equity have de- 
clined significantly. 

Both reports are based on cal- 
culating how many people are 
lifted put of negative equity giv- 
en continuing house price in- 
creases. Last week, both Halifax 


and Nationwide building soci- 
al ed a monthly in- 
July of 0.5 per cent 


ue of the property, also dropped 
by £200 to £4.200 compared 
with the first quarter of 1996. 


crease fo 
or more. 

Mr Thomas said: “The dra- 
matic reduction is testament to 
the most buoyant housing mar , 
ket since the late 1980s. Al- 
though we don't expect the 
recovery to continue at this 
pace in the second half, house 
prices will keep rising.” 
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New SFA rules will hit firms where it hurts 


'Regulators must be 
able to do more than 
just tick boxes. They 
must be capable of 
assessing the qualify 
of management and 
then making a mature 
decision about the 
level of compliance it 
A must adhere to* 


The grey panthers have been joined by the 

b to bring m a handful of retired senior 
lo show the young ‘uns in its 
supervision department the ropes. The tac- 
tic preferred by the Securities and Futures 
Authority e to make high-risk firms pay 
through the nose for the privilege of stay- 
ing m business. 7 

Cynics might wonder whether the SFA’s 
aeosion to reduce compliance costs forweil- 
nm organisations while ratcheting them up 
lor pooriy-managed ones has as much to do 
with its own costs as anything. The SFA has 
wme270stafftopolice'l^en5^^ 

Hanks supervisory department will have 
wict^that number to took after about 500 

■ no disputing that, post Bar- 

mgs, the SFA’s example is the way regula- 
tion is moving, at least in financial services. 
c£?^ new chairman Durimcfcor. the 
5 , A b already consulting on a new set of 
rules that would allow it to punish deficient 
managements. The logical extension of that 
system is to make it more expensive for them 
if they want to stay in business. 

Increasing capital requirements so that 
firms judged to have a higher risk profile 
need to have more funds available to cover 
counterpart risks and margin calls is a quick 
way to hit them where it hurts most. 

Likewise the move to reduce reporting 
requirements for firms that follow the SFAs 


standard derivatives model is a good incen- 
tive for those interested in less time- 
consuming, bureaucratic and expensive 
form- filling. 

The Investment Management Regula- 
tory Organisation, which polices financial 
intenneaiaries, is going down a simDar path 
by relaxing the regulatory regime for those 
which can demonstrate they are operating 
in accordance with best practice. 

It is a theme running right through finan- 
cial regulation and one which is gaining 
more advocates every day. Forget about 
minute application of every rule in the book 
on firms with strong management and 
focus resources on those where the poten- 
tial problems fie. 

The rub is that it requires regulators who 
are able to do more than just tick boxes. 
They must be capable of assessing the 
quality of a manageme nt and then making 
a mature decision about what level of com- 
pliance it must adhere to. That, in turn, puts 
them more squarely in the firing line, should 
a management deemed to be low risk, end 
up in a high-profile mess. 

As the Bank found when it invited Arthur 
Andersen through its portals, quality of 
supervisory staff can be mixed. The slimline 
SFA believes it has the quality of staff to 
cany through its new regulatory approach. 
The irony is that it xnay not have the time 
to prove the superiority of its approach. If 
Labour gets in it would probably wind up 
the SFA and other bodies like it and band 


their regulatory functions over to a beefed 
up supervisory body run by the Bant 

Pearson proclaims 
diverting news 

I t is a tried and tested formula to distract 
attention from poor figures with an aval- 
nache of other news. Pearson attempted just 
that yesterday with three big-league 
announcements: the appointment of a Hol- 
lywood hot-shot as head of Rsnguin; the pur- 
chase of nearly all of the shares in Spanish 
media concern Les Recole tos it did not al- 
ready own; and the £3 05m sale of West- 
minister Press to NewsquesL 
Let’s comeback to the big announcements 
later. The had news was in the interim fig- 
ures. No amount of advance warning could 
divert attention from the awfulness of Pear- 
son's plunge into the US electronic pub- 
lishing market, through its CO -advised Mind- 
scape acquisition. The damage has been 
done, and the share price fully reflects »L 
There were a few other disappointments in 
the figures -not least higher than expected 
restructuring charges in the period and the 
confirmation of much higher exists arising 
from the retuning of VCRs in advance of the 
launch of Channel 5 
The big news items were - as intended - 
reassuring. Pearson did manage to get the 
Westminster Press sale off in quick order. 


even if the sale price is highly dilutive. The 
Becoletos acquisition makes eminent sense. 
The 95 per cent share Pearson now holds 
cost it about £160m to amass, and is prob- 
ably worth £300m. And there is no doubt 
that Michael Lynton, former Hollywood Pic- 
tures head, is a catch for Penguin. 

The question is whether the company 
malc« sense in its current configuration and 
whether present management can cope. 

Frank Bartowand Lord BJakenham have 
overseen one of the most impressive restruc- 
turings of any British company. From oil ser- 
vices, china, books, newspapers and finan- 
cial services, it has refocused along dear lines 
- broadly, multimedia. The problem is that, 
having started, the management has to 
complete the process. Shareholders see 
hidden value in the Pearson Television hold- 
ings, wonder why Lazard’s is still in the fold 
and ponder the advantages of spinning off 
Madame Tussaud. Until Pearson completes 
the restructuring - or until someone else 
steps in to do it from them - the City's per- 
ception of the management, and probably 
the share price, will remain volatile. 

Oftel turns into villain 
over the ‘Bolton factor’ 


Tfyou were being beastly to Bolton you could 

JLprobably think of 10 good reasons for not 
moving there. Here’s another one. It’s running 


out of telephone numbers. Phoneday last year 
m|ght have given us another S billion of them 
but Bolton's supply will still be exhausted by 
2012 unless somethin!' is done. 

T^at something might be to be replace its 
existing 01204 code, winch was only introduced 
in spring last yearwilh a code starting 020 and 
then followed by a seven djgil number. The sit- 
uation is even worse in London which will run 
out of 0171 and 0181 numbers by the turn of 
the mfllenium. The answer will be to switch 
lo 020 and 022 (021 used to be Birmingham 
but that's another stoiy) followed by an eight 
digit number instead of seven. In Reading, 
meanwhile you can already be reached on 
01734 or 0118 followed by six digits or is it 
seven. Confused? You will be. 

In the space of a weekend Don Cmidshank, 
the director-general of Oftel, has gone from 
hero to villain with his proposals to find more 
numbers to keep up with our insatiable 
appetite for telephones. Why didn't he suggest 
changing to 020 something something a year 
ago instead of the hallway house of inserting 
a 1 after the 0? Well, he did actually propose 
that new subscribers be 020c rs but consumer 
groups went ape at the thought of having to 
dial a four digit code just to rmg next door. 

Prescnlationally. Mr Cruickshank could 
have made a better fist of iL But the real vil- 
lains of the piece are the big businesses who 
have sacked the switchboard operator and 
introduced hundreds of direct dial phones. 
Their representatives were keeping a strangehr 
low profile yesterday. 


Watchdog 
pledges to 
fight BT 
challenge 


CHRIS GODSMARK 

Business Correspondent 

Don Cruickshank, the telecom- 
munications regulator, yester- 
day promised to fight “tooth and 
nail" a legal challenge to his 
powers to be mounted by BT 

Mr Cruickshank was com- 
menting on the dramatic events 
d Friday night, when the BT 
SAard finally agreed to Oftel’s 
proposal to lake on new pow- 
ers to ban any behaviour the 
regulator believes will inhibit 
competition. The changes are 
linked to a new price formula 
for BT, which would restrict in- 
creases in domestic trills to 4.5 
per cent below inflation until 
2001, but exclude roost busi- 
nesses from controls for the first 
time. 

BT said on Friday that it 
would accept Offers new pow- 
ers. which the company insist- 
ed bad been revised to meet its 
main concerns, but added that 
it would be seeking a judicial re- 
view' to see whether the pro- 
posals were lawful. The BT 
statement described this move 
as * , uncontentious w . 


However it was dear yester- 
day that relations between the 
two sides have not improved, 
despite the company’s decision 
to accept the regulatory 
changes. Asked about the legal 

challenge, Mr fYiri ricshank sflttt 

“I think they're wrong to do so 
and they'll lose, but it's their 
privilege." He continued: *Tm 
going to fight them tooth and 
nafl." 

BT said the legal challenge 
was purely to darify the situa- 
tion. It wm examine whether the 
regulator is exceeding his re- 
sponsibilities by taking cm extra 
powers. It wifi also question 
whether Oftel was right to fink 
the regulatory condition with 
price controls. 

Oftel also cast doubt on the 
significance of the concessions 
“won” by BT which were an- 
nounced after an eleventh hour 
meeting between Mr Cruick- 
shank and BTs chief executive. 
Sir ftter Bonfield. 

The anti-competitive pow- 
ers will not come into force un- 
til December, later than 
originally planned. Oftel wfll 
also set up an advisory panel to 



See you in court: Telecoms regulator Don Cruikshank 


examine disputes; though its rul- 
ings would not be binding. 

Mr Cruickshank admitted 
the advisory panel was “bound 
to be a constraint" but wast- 
ed it did not amount to even a 
“semi-court of appeal." BTs 
main critidsxm of the fair trad- 
ing powers has been that they 
include no formal right of ap- 
peal against Oftel’s decisions. 
Last year the BT chairman. Sir 
lain Vafiance, went as far as to 
describe the proposals as 
“extremely dangerous”. 


BT yesterday said the judicial 
review was purely to darify the 
situation and woiuld take place 
in the autumn. The company 
also wants the Government to 
change the law to include a right 
of appeal in Oftel’s fair trading 
powers. BT said it hoped this 
would happen by the year-end, 
but analysts regard this 
timescale as optimistic. 

Any changes to the law would 
be hit by the lack of Parlia- 
mentary time and the ap- 
proaching General Election. 


Tunnel takes traffic off ferries 


TOM STEVENSON 

City Editor 

Tie call from P&O and Stena 
to allow co-operation on their 
cross-channel routes was vindi- 


ease its debt burden, said its 
share of the market had risen 
from 40 per cent at the begin- 
ning of the year to 44 per cent. 

There was also a big increase 
in the number of passengers us- 


tunnel continued to take market 
share from the femes in July. 

Eurotunnel said a record 
number of vehicles used its Le 
Shuttle rail service between 
France and Britain last month. 
The croup, which is embroiled 
in bitter talks with its banks to 


are operated by other co mpanies 
but use the channel tunnel. The 
high-meed trains finking Bel- 
gium, France and Britain were 
used by 529,330 people in July, 
irp from 308,027 in the same 
month in 1995, a 72 per cent rise. 

Em onmneTsLe Shuttle trains 
saw an increase in the number 


of tourist vehicles using the tun- 
nel from 112,060 to 234,393. 

There was also a rise in the num- 
ber of trucks from 37426 to 
53,978, as the tunnel’s share of 
the freight market rose to 45 per 
cent from 43 per cent in June, and 
40 per cent m May. There had 
been declines earlier in the year. 

The figures from Eurotunnel 
underlined tire ferry companies’ 
need to rationalise their services 
across the channel. Last month 
P&O confirmed that the num- 
ber of passengers on its short sea 
crossing to France had fallen 


from 4.8 million to 4.1 million 
in the first half-year. 

That foDowed permission 
from the Government, after a 
long lobbying campaign, either 
to share ticketing arrangements 
with its rival Stena or actually dis- 
cuss a frill merger to create a new 
company operating both sets of 
femes. No details of any possi- 
ble tie-up have yet emerged. 

Eurotunnel, which froze in- 
terest payments on FFf62bn 
(£7.7bn) of bank loans last year, 
said last week it was malring 
some progress in its negotiations. 


HSBC hits £2.3bn 
record profits 


Niccicum 


the world's 
roups, yester- 
record first 
buoyant rev- 
f lower oper- 
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rating profit 

increased by 


i^^a^ving productivity and mar- 
ket share. _ 

Sir William voiced concern 
about the competitive position 

of Britain's finance sector if the 

country were not to sign up for 
the first phase of the single Eu- 
ropean currency in !99£fol- 
1 o wing reports that UK banks 
might be treated differently m 
terms of market access. He had 

little doubt “that it’s a major con- 
cern of the Governor of the 
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its came-as the UK bank also 
succeeded meutting its cost to 
income ratio to 62 per cent 
down from 68 per cent m foe 
Sue Period last year. Kedh 

Whitson, chief executive at the 
Midland, said“Our sales of 
mortgages, insurance and om- 
er personal investmoatprodu^ 
SiTand the cards thvismnin- 
SSsed its business significant- 

^Tbe bank might mak eups 
300 more staff redundant before 
the end of the year, but moat 

ofthose whc« jotewere ds- 

Appearing would be redeployed. 


In Brief 


• & Cotman has bought the international consumer in- 
secticide business of AgrEvo, the environmental health joint ven- 
ture of German drugs giants Sobering and Hoecbst, for an 
undisclosed sum. AgroEvo trades under the Pif Pal brand and 
had sales in 1995 of around £20m. Redtitt & Colman also sold 
the professional products and industrial products business of 
Scbolke & Mayr, with a turnover of about DM15 0m (£65 Jm), 
to Air liquide of France- 

• General Electric Capital Corp said it will buy life insurer First 
Colony Cbrp forSL8bn. The finance unit of General Electricwfll 
pay $36.15 a share for Virginia-based First Colony whose Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Co and First Colony life Insurance Co. will 
become units of GE Capital Assurance. The acquisition will add 
about $11 bn in assets to GE Capital Service, which currently has 
assets of more than $185bn. the company said. 

• MidAmerican Energy Co, an Iowa-based utilfy Compaq, made 
a hostile $147bn bid for fellow Iowan utility IBS Industries Inc. 
MidAmerican is offering $39 a share for each IES share versus 
Friday’s dosing price of $29.75. 

IES has already agreed to join with WPL Holdings, a utility 
holding company in Madison, Wisconsin, and Interstate Power 
Co, based in Dubuque, Iowa. 


to acquire health-services company FHP Intematkmalm a cash 
andshares deal valued at about SZlbn. The merger would cre- 
ate a company with more than $8Jibn m revenues and almost four 
million members, PacifiCare said. 

• UBS, Switzerland’s biggest banking group, said first-half net 
profit rose 33 per cent, as volume in Swiss financial markets 
swelled enough to mare than offset higher provisions against 
audit risks. Net profit rose to SEfl.l lbn (5930m) in the six months 
through June, within analysts 1 expectations, from SFr 832m a 
year earlier. 


Several more suitors woo Kepit 


CLIFFORD GERMAN 

The board of Weinwort Benson 
European Privatisation Invest- 
ment Trust - Kepit -yesterday 
invited all interested parties to 
put their plans for the trust in 
writing by 19 August, as several 


expressed an interest in the fu- 
ture of the large but unsuc- 
cessful trust. 

Henderson Ibuche Remnant 
made a firm offer last Wednes- 
day which would liquidate the 
trust, take afee and give Kepit 
shareholders a choice of cash or 
a cheap entry to HTR’s own Eu- 
ropean investment trust, Treg. 

HTR claims it can offer them 
a premium over the price of 
their Kep>it shares, which have 
been trading at a discount of up 
to 14 per cent to net asset 


value, but critics daim that the 
assets will be harder to sell than 
Treg anticipates and the value 
of the cash exit may be less than 
last week’s forecast of 93.86p, 
and pro rata for holders of 
warrants. 

Kepit shares now stand at 
92.75p, unchanged on the day 
but 3p up on last week, while the 
warrants rose Ofip to 28.75p. 

The present fond managers, 
Kleinwort Benson Investment 
Management, believe their own 
counter-proposal, rushed out 
last Friday, to convert the in- 
vestment trust into a unit trust 
will eliminate the discount the 
trust has been trading at in re- 
lation to the value of the assets 
it has invested in. and enable in- 
vestor to obtain better value for 
money. 

They would however still be 


left with Kleinwort manage- 
ment, and if as seems likely in 
the circumstances too many 
decided to cash in their units as 
soon as the unitisaiion process 
was completed, the managers 
could be forced to sell their best 
assets at poor prices, losing 
most of the gains from unitisa- 
tion in the process. 

The third and potentially 
most seductive option comes 
from Morgan Grenfell which 
seeks to take over manage- 
ment of Kepit and diversify its 
holdingsover time to reduce the 
discount without being forced 
to sell shares at short notice at 
poor prices. 

Morgan Grenfell has a bet- 
ter record than Kepit as a Eu- 
ropean fund manager but it 
would be obliged to pay KBIM 
up to £4m compensation for loss 


of management contract. Other 
interested parties have not yet 
been named, bui it is under- 
stood they are unitisers like 
KBIM or reformers like Mor- 
gan Grenfell rather than out- 
right bidders. 

Their proposals would there- 
fore also incur an obligation to 
compensate KBIM. 

Kepit will hold an extraordi- 
nary general meeting in London 
today to answer questions from 
shareholders, including an un- 
usually large number of private 
investors. 

The mood of shareholders is 
expected to be critical of the 
past management performance 
and the board of Kepit is un- 
derstood to be anxious lo 
demonstrate its independence 
and its commitment to share- 
holder rights. 


HSBC Holdings pic 

1 996 Interim Results 



Half year to 

30 June 1996 

30 June 1995 

Profit before tax 

£2,321m 

£1 ,737m 

Profit attributable 
to shareholders 

£1 ,586m 

£1 ,203m 

Earnings per share 

60.14p 

46.1 lp 

Dividends per share 

15.00p 

9.25p 

Capital resources 

£23,403171 

£19, 464m 


First half 1996 over first half 1995: 

Pre-tax profit up 34% and attributable profit 
up 32% 

Pre-tax profit up 28% and attributable 
profit up 27% in Hong Kong dollars 

Earnings per share up 30% 

Dividends per share up 62% 

Total capital ratio 15.3% and tier 1 capital 
ratio 9.8% 


Comment by Sir William Purves, 

HSBC Group Chairman 

u Our results for the first half of 1996 uvre good. A 
number of features were particularly satisfying. In 
Midland Bank, operating expenses declined. First 
Direct continued to make good progress, adding 
88,000 customers and steadily growing its 
profitability. Our global custody business won 
significant neiv accounts. In Hong Kong, action taken 
in the last eighteen months to strengthen and expand 
our treasury centre has generated stronger foreign 
exchange earnings. Hang Seng Bank continued to 
expand the proportion of its balance street taken up by 
advances to customers. Our other businesses in the 
rest of the Asia-Pacific region also performed well. 

The Board has declared a first interim dividend of 
JS pence per share, an increase of 62 per cent 
compared witlj 9.25 pence declared at this stage in 
1995. This increased interim dividend reflects both the 
Group's impraivd results and the desire to increase the 
proportion of the annual distribution paid out at the 
interim stage. 

The Board also plans to accelerate the distribution of 
dh/idends follouing the year-end by paying a secotid 
interim dividend in respect of 1996 in lieu of a final 
dividend. This dhndend mil be declared with the year- 
end results m early March for payment in early May. 

Our markets remain highly competitive and are 
undergoing structural change. With strong capital and 
liquidity and with a loyal and dedicated 
workforce, we look forward to the challenges and 
opportunities that lie ahead. y . > 


The 1996 lnurtm RjpomriU besentlo sbmhaidmm Friths 16Axgiar 19M md copia may bt ebunxd fnm Group PubUt Aff jin ll)t jddr&s Mou'. 


incorporated ht England iritb limhed Hobday 
Registered m England manlier 617987 

Registered Office and Group Head Office: 10 Lohw Thames Street, London EC3R 6AE. VnacJ Kingdom 
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Few clouds to darken BA horizon 


The tiff between BA and its partner US- 

Air. which has taken umbrage at the 
British company’s proposed dalliance 
with American Airlines, has tended to 
distract from the fundamentals of a 
business that is enjoying a determined 
cyclical upswing. Fust-quarter Wes 
from BA yesterday underlined the 
benevolent trading environment. 

At £I50m, pre-tax profits for the 
three months to June were 1 1.1 per cent 
higher than the £135m of ayearaaj and 
Sir COlin Marshall, who moved up to the 
chairmanship in January, predicted an- 
other record year for the industry on the 

way to peak earnings around the turn 
of the decade. Earning^ per share in- 
creased 133 per cent to 11.9p. 

The number of passengers carried in- 
creased fractionally on last year to 835 
million and, boosted by the feet that on 
average passengers flew further, revenue 
passenger kilometres (the industry's vol- 
ume measure) increased by 3.7 percent. 
As there was a 5.9 per cent rise in ca- 
pacity, however, that actually reduced 
slightly the percentage of seats sold. 

That was the bad news. More en- 
couraging was a 6.6 per cent increase 
in passenger yields, a more important 
measure, which reflected less aggres- 
sive discounting, some price increases 
on the back of improved services in first 
class and business cabins, stronger 
growth in premium -priced traffic and 
favourable exchange rates. In other 
words BA concentrated more on prof- 
itability than in getting bums on seats. 

Cargo traffic remained a disap- 
pointment with more capacity in the 
market than world trade can justify and 
while carryings increased by 9 per 
cent, yields were 43 per cent lower. 

As BA works towards its bold target 
of being “the best managed company 
in Britain" by the the end of the 
decade, another slight concern was an 
11 per cent jump in costs, hit by adverse 
currencies and higher fuel and staff 
costs. There is plainly plenty stifl to cut 
in BA, however, and the £lbn died at 
the time of the last full-year figures is 
an indication of the scale of improve- 
ments available. BA has come a long 
way since privatisation in the mid-1980s 
but the dead hand of the state-run air- 
line has not been completely shaken off, 

^uingBAiscoinpik^tfidbyilscyd^ 
cality, which means a reasonable 'dis- 
count must be applied to the company's 
peak earning, and by the feet (hat there 
is no sector with which to compare it 
in the UK. But on the basis of forecast 
profits of £676m to nexi March, fol- 
lowed by £791m and then £879m close 
to the peak in the cycle, a prospective 
p/e ratio of 113, felling to 10 and then 
83, does not seem too demanding. That 
is especially so with the prospect of a 
profits boost fro m the AA alliance 


The In vestment Column WfrBethe company says it is emtyatem- 

— — ; — poiarybEp, the market is rightly loathe 

EDITED BY TOM STEVENSON to a premium rating to a rotn- 


whieh BA would not have contem- 
plated without the potential for big 
gains in efficiency and passenger vol- 
umes. There b little ofthat in the price 
and the shares have not peaked yet 

A lot to trust 
at Filtronic 

Ffltromc Comtek has only been on the 
stockmarket since October 1994 but 
shareholders have had more excitement 
m that time than most companies pro- 
vide in a decade or so. Floated at 105p, 
the shares rose in a more or less 
straight line to peak at 507p almost a 
year to the day after first dealings. They 
closed yesterday at 196p. 

Put another way the company’s mar- 
ket value has swung from an opening 
value of just £43m to a peak value of 
£218m and bads down again to £83m 
yesterday. That sort of roller coaster 
ride could onfy be achieved at the high 
tech end of the electronics industry so 
it will come as no surprise that Fil- 
tronic's products are Hack boxes in mo- 
bile phone base stations that it would 
take several PhDs to fully understand. 


The fact that no investors really un- 
derstand the product is, of course, the 
root of the problem with the shares. 
That and the high expectations which 
are engendered by a company operat- 
ing in one of the truly great grcwtn mar- 
kets of the bade end of the centuiy - 
mobile telephony. 

It is estimated that there wiD be more 
than 400 million mobile subscribers by 
the year 2001 compared with S7 mil- 
lion at the end of last year. With Fil- 
tronic claiming to have little 
competition in Europe for its trans- 
mission and receiver devices, that is 
plainly a mouthwatering prospect for 
a small company. 

The problem is that translating the 
company’s technical expertise into 
sales and profits is proving slower 
than first hoped for. And because FD- 
tronic prudently writes off its research 
and deWkmmenC expenditure as it goes 
along, profits can be extremely volatile. 
Last year, reported pre-tax profits of 
£3-25m (£3 38m) were struck after 
writing off slightly more than that in 
R&D. 

That would not have hit the bottom 
line so hard if big customers bad not 
deferred orders in the US, effectively 
putting back the roll -out of FDtronic’s 


its quoted life. 

Even on the basis of house broker 
Panmure Gordon’s forecast of £5m 
profits in the; year to next May and 
£93m next time, the shares, down a fur- 
ther 31p yesterday, trade on a prospec- 
tive pnee/eamings ratio of 25, felling 
to 123. With no yield support, even af- 
ter a 61 per cent fell from the peak, 
there’s still a lot taken on trust 


Polly’s demotion 
clips Bluebird 


| BRITISH AIRWAYS : 
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M»tatvduc£S.l3iJn, share price 534p -- 
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Bluebird Toys has been one of the toy 

afterfoe shares^^375p lastMram- 
ber the company has nad its wings 
dipped severely. The shares fell a fur- 
ther 17 per cent to 176p yesterday on 
lower interim profits ana a warning on 
the second half. 

Profits m the six months to June were 
down more than half to £3.1m (£7.6m) 
on sales down more than a third to 
£23 -5 m. Sales and profits will also be 
affected in the second half for three 
main reasons. One is that Bluebird’s 
boys’ toy, Mighty Max, has been with- 
drawn after a long run, slicing £7m off 
sales. The second is a downturn in the 
UK and US toy markets which have 
slumped by 5 per cent year-on-year. 
The anal reason is that retailers have 
been de-stocking, particularly Blue- 
bird’s star product, Polly Pocket, the 
girls’ range of collectibles. 

The key here is whether Polly’s 
sales bounce back. Bluebird has made 
much of the toy’s resilience, saying it 


Cash flo w per share grace} ; 
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of a Sindy or Barbie and is not a two- 
or three-year fed. But copycat veraons 
(such as Pony in My Backet) are already 
grabbing retailers’ shelf space. 

The stoiy is not completely bleak. 
New products such as the Batman and 
Disney miniatures onfy came on stream 
at the end of the first half. Other new 
launches such as Spidennan and Space 
Monkeys are due in the fourth quar- 
ter. But these toys are owned by other 
companies such as Disney and Marvel 
Comics. If Pally’s growth is stalling it 
will make a bid by Mattel or Hasbro, 
which holds a small stake, less likely. 
This would remove another reason for 
holding the shares. With analysts fore- 
casting futt-year profits of £1 3m for the 
current year, agamst previous estimates 
of £16m, the shares are on a forward 
rating of 11. They look vulnerable. 


Lunchtime salute r 
the corridors 


City Diary 

wTllcock 


It’s not often that cannon 
fire interrupts a City lunch. 
But yesterday, Nick 
Durlacher of the SFA was 
just sitting down to sand- 
wiches when the windows of 
his new Hays Galleria offices 
overlooking the Thames rat- 
tled with a multi-gun salute 
from the Tower of London, 
in honour of the Queen 
Mother’s 96th birthday the 
day before. 

It turns out that gun salutes 
from the "fewer have to be on 
weekdays, since the The Hon- 
ourable Artillery Company, 
which fires the cannon, are 
part-time volunteers, most of 
whom work in the City. This 
also means the guns are fired 
at 1pm rather than noon, to 
fit in with the gunners’ 

lunches. 

The SFA chief was just 
singingthe praises of his 
new offices, which have “the 
best view in the City, over- 
looking HMS Belfast”, when 
the first shot rang out 

The regulators moved in 
two months ago when Lloyds 
Bank vacated. Richard 
Farrant, SFA chief executive, 
who joined the briefing, 
added that Lloyds had “left 
some of their furniture be- 
hind- in fact we had lunch 
sitting on their chairs”. Now 
that’s what I call cost savings. 

Sir Wiliam Panes, dour 
group chairman of mighty 
HSBC Holdings; took time 
off from answering how his 
bank made half-year profits 
of over £2Jbn to parry a 
more personal query: “De- 
cember 27th is an important 
date for you, isn't it?" 

SirWinie agreed It's his 65th 



■"■JJJSr-timers: Salutes are timed tofft bt wHhhindi 


birthday. “Since it comes after 
niristmas my family don tno- 
tice it anymore.’’ 

When asked when he will 
retire from HSBC, which he 

joined in 1954, he replied: 

“When the Board deades t fi 
time for me to go, 1 will with 
great alacrity." 

Bui who would dare? 

John Makinsou, finance direc- 
tor of Pbarson, did well in his 
first time out presenting the 
group’s accounts. Until, that 
is, towards the end, when one 
analyst asked where the back 
office cost allocations bad dis- 
speared to between 1995’s 
wn« and those presented 
yesterday. 

Mr Makinson searched his 
pile of papers to no avail, until 
he wasjomed by one, then a 
whole mob of analysts, seeking 
the elusive answer- Finally, as 
the meeting descended into 


Mint potitidans in the US would give an aim and a leg to ap- 
pear on the top-rated Larry King Live, a chat show discussing 
topics of the moment. And Richard Everitt, director of group 
strategy and compliance at BAA, must be foe only man ever to 
have turned down an invitation to appear: Mr Everitt was in 
Washington giving evidenc e to foe Senate committee investigat- 
ing airport safety after the TWA disaster. According to BAA 
sources, he told foe television people they mast be joking - he 

was not prepared to be made a punch bag of by a seasoned oper- 
ator like Mr King. If only more politicians wot like Mr Everitt. 


chaos, the fi n aqaal c a n troBcr 
was sent for, the figure found, .- 
and honour restored. 

No doubt Mr Makinson WiH 
have learnt a uainabte-.:.- . ~ 
lesson- keep k staple. 

Grand PrixaceN^d Mansell . 
is faring allegations of insider 
share dealing in a case pending 
h Courts. 



azine, Mr MzmSdl and taisi 

Rosaline are sung for foei 

of cash they aliens they paid ton 
golfing friend, Anthony Cbflard, 
in a store deaLTheffsufcdaims 
that CbHarduribdibe money as a 
deposit oh aJQSStVDO from and 
to pay off debts. CoBand has 
since ccronatfodsuidde. 

The case stwtctfst foe Hgh 
Court last nxmfo when Mr 
Mansell sough* tfnsssct-frccas 
ing order to protect the money . 
he dams he sowed. At foe 
hearing, however, Mnfc ' ". 
Howard QC opposed tho 


Mansell had been persuaded 
to band over the money for 
shares in a New 'fork hi-tech 
computer company which was _ 
about to be floated. Tbejudge 
turned down foe freezing , 
order, and the al le g atio n s 
be decided upOD in the Iff 
upcoming trial . ■ " r 


Tied houses face legal challenge from Europe 



Peter Jarvis: Whitbread says 
it’s the consumers' choice 


ropear 

y threatened to take 
Britain to the European Court 
of Justice over restrictions on 
sales of foreign beer in pubs. 

In a new sign of its reserva- 
tions about Britain's unique 
system of tied houses - exclu- 
sive distribution arrangements 
between brewers and public 
houses - the Commission said 
the restrictions constituted an 
illegal trade barrier under the 
EU treaty. 

The Commission was taking 
issue with the 19S9 Beer Orders, 
which says operators of 10,000 
pubs leased from Britain's four 
biggest brewers may sell beers 
other than those produced by 
the brewery to which they are 


tied only where those “guest" 
beers are brewed to specific 
British requirements. 

“This rule is discriminatory 
because it has the effect of ex- 
cluding draught beers from 
other member states and, as 
such, constitutes a disguised 
restriction of intra-Community 
trade," the Commission said in 
a statement. 

“The Commission’s action is 
therefore aimed at securing 
the removal of this discrimina- 
tion, which is not justified on 
consumer protection grounds 
and is fragmenting the single 
market" It has given the British 
government 40 days to respond. 

The British brewing industry 
is currently lobbying strongly to 


keep the tied-houses system 
outside foe scope of the EUs 
competition roles. A current ex- 
emption expires at foe end of 
1997 and British brewers are 
lobbying for it to be extended 
by another 15 years at least 
The British brewers say the 
system allows small brewenes to 
compete with larger compa- 
nies and benefits retailers and 
consumers. But the Commission 
argues that foe rules effectively 
prevent non- British beers from 
gaining a guest spot in pubs 
leased by foe UK brewers Scot- 
tish & Newcastle, Bass, Carls- 


by Peter Jarvis. The four dom- 
inate foe £13.8bn UK market 
and own almost half of foe pubs 


which are “tied" by contracts to 
brewers. 

The brewers have also forged 
licensing agreements with non- 
British brewers to distribute for- 
eign brands through their pubs 
and mretafl outlets. Whitbread, 
for example, produces Dutch 
Heineken and Belgian Stella 
Artois, while Scottish & New- 
castle seOs Germany’s Beck’s. 

A spokeswoman for foe De- 
partment offrade and Industry 
said the Government has yet to 
receive a letter from foe Coro- 
nrisaon, but wiD “consider it and 
respond" when it does. 

The Brewers & licensed Re- 
tafleis Association, the trade 
group for UK brewers and pub 
owners, rejected foe Commis- 


sion’s attempt to allow other EU 
brewers to sell beer to tied 
pubs under the guest ale policy. 

“Ultimately it win lead to less 
choice in pubs," said Brian 
Fbmerly, spokesman for the 
BLRA, claiming that it would 
lead to bigger lager brands 
crowding out the smaller re- 
gional ales. 

“It's outrageous,” said Mike 
Benner, spokesman for foe 
Campaign for Real Ale, whose 
small brewer members benefit 
fromfoeprovisian.'Tt'stotalEa- 
ropean interference in what is an 
internal matter pure and staple." 

A Whitbread spokeswoman 
said even if the rules were 
changed, its leased pubs would 
be guided by consumer demand. 
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OFFICIAL 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR A-LEVEL STUDENTS 


!^ u ° re TT 9 T to ^ gh ! r •**«*»". '<** no further than 

The Independent and the Independent on Sunday to help you find the ideal course. 


of 


Starting this month, we will be publishing the complete official UCAS lisfinas 
available course places at universities and colleges throughout Britain. 

On 15 August look out for Which Way? our free supplement designed to helo 
you deade what to do next. Whether you are moving on to higher education^ 
re-taking your A-levels or thinking of taking a year out we will , 

everything you need to know about how to get ahead. ’ * y 

And from the 19 August we will be featuring 1 1 more supplements over 200 
pages in total, listing all the university and college course vacancies lu 
through clearing, provided to us by UCAS foemseLs * QVa ' lab,e 

You won't find the official UCAS listings in any other newspaper. 
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Blue chips boost market cheered by interest rate news 

. .. nth** things, cive the 


F-SE25Q, 



Index 


SHARE SPOTLIGHT 



The stock market’s rehabilita- 
tion continued with the FT-SE 
100 index posting a 17.7 points 
gain, making a 119 phis m the 
past four trading sessions. 

Yesterday’s advance bad to 
accommodate dividend pay- 
ments wiping 8 .8 points from 
Footsie. 

Hopes US rates will not be 
forced higher and the Chan- 
cellor will be able to squeeze 
another base rate reduction 
provided much of the 

inspiration. 

And major company re- 
sults were better than ex- 
pected. HSBC headed the 

blue-chip performance table 
with a 48p gain to l,164p and 
Ptearson achieved a 19p lift to 
630p. 

In such a relaxed atmos- 
phere it was not difficult to get 
a takeover story circulating. 
Zeneca was entrapped yet 
again. Thlk of a SmithKlme 
Beecham strike pushed the 
shares 32p higher in often 


brisk trading They closed at 
l,451p, an 18p uplift. 

Other drug shares were 
firm. Cell tech added 27p to 
535p and British Biotech, fol- 
lowing its capitalisation, edged 
ahead 13Jp to 231p. Glaxo 
Welcome managed to shrug off 
a bearish story about a new ri- 
val to its Zantac ulcer drug 
firming to 908 J5p. 

Bass rose 13p to 828p on 
suggestions it was squeezing 

Allied Domecq cm the price far 

a half share in the Carisberg- 
Tetley brewing operation. 
Allied shaded Sp to 447p. 

Cadbury Schweppes, as the 
latest round of takeover fever 
evaporated, fell lOp to 529p. 
Blenheim, the exhibition group 
where a bid from United News 
& Media had seemed immi- 
nent, lost lip to 424p as the' 
market grew restless about 
the lack of even the merest bint 
of action. 

At the height of the specu- 
lation the price touched 458p 




MARKET REPORT 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year 


than lOOp at the start of June, 

rose 7p to 69p as itsaid it could 
not account for the price slide. 


with talk of a 50pp-jrfus bid in 

the offing. . 

liners had to contend 
with a nm of disappointing 
statements. FUtxonic, once 
507p, tumb led 49p to 196p as 
US problems cut into profits; 
Zp fr fo nff tft, a chemical group, 


Whitbread’s onerous valua- 
tion of the Pelican restaurant 
chain. Erfy-controfled Ab- 
erdeen Steak Houses, despite 


Eg, felling 41p to 199p and 
Bluebird, the tews group, tost 
33p to 176p as first half prof- 
its halved 

Compass, the catering 
group, slipped to 555p: 
NatWest Securities take the 
view the shares are too high 

and has moved its stance from 

hold to sell. 

Other caterers were stffl on 
investment menus following 


PizzaExpress gained lip to 

433p. Meanwhile Whitbread, 
little changed at 683p, lifted its 
Pelican stake to 6.4 per cent, 
buying 850,000 shares at 168p. 

Grosveaor Inns was un- 
changed at 227p as Greig Mid- 
dleton took a cautious stance. 

It said the company’s record “is 

poor given the capital raised 
. and the shares did not ment 
the sort of rating accorded oth- 
er managed pub groups. 

Essex, the furniture group 
which has slumped from more 


from 231? to April, added 
9p to 120p. The shares yield 

1L3 per cent. The aviation and 

oil group, suffered a sharp re- 
verse in its first half-year and 

the dividend is likely to be cut 
Cray Etectrenks, down to 27p 

last month, was another to 
modestly recharged its batter- 
ies, up 5 -5p to 35.5p. 

Costain, the struggling civ- 
il engineer, rose 4p to 68p as 
Kharafi & Sons, foe Kuwaiti 
builder which opposed the re- 
cent £74m rescue reconstruc- 
tion, picked up 1-25 million 
shares, taking its stake to 252 

per cent Last week Kharafi ac- 
quired a 55 per cent interest. 

Pan Andean Resources, 
seeking oQ in Bolivia, gained 
10p to a 108p peak. The com- 
pany refused to comment but 
there is market talk of a bull- 
ish statement soon. It wOL 


among other things, give the 
dale when BHP, foc/usttahan 
riant working with PAR, will 
ttart drilling- It is unlikely 
BHP would drill unless it was 
confident of a rich strike. 

Waterfall, the nightclub and 
snooker group, rose 4p to 52p. 
Stockbroker Butterfield see 
profits of £600,000 this year 

and £L6m next and suggest the 

shares should be 60p. 

London Fiduciary Trust, 
changing its name to Philippine 
Gold Is consolidating its 
shares, trading at around 45p, 

ready for a US listing. It raised 

£155m from an institutional 

placing. . ... 

The company, headed by 
former test cricketer PhiJ Ed- 
monds, plans to lift its gold pro- 
duction to 155,000 ounces by 

the end of foe year. 

Self Sealing Systems, sold to 

investor at 54p, fell lOp to 25p 
as H warned of start up prob- 
lems with its balloon process- 
ing machines. 


TAKING STOCK 


□Emerald Energy held at 2p. 
Dr. Keith Hewitt, formerly 
Texaco's man in Colombia, 
has acquired a 75 per cent 
interest and joined foe board. 
The company is known to be 
near to clinching deals In 
Colombia and is expected to 
give details later this month. 
Dr Hewitt is consultant to an 
off shoot of Seven Seas Petro- 
leum which has a Colombian 
well with an oil Dow of 3,400 
barrels a day and could pro- 
duce much more. 

[JDilbex, an aerosol group 
which crashed into adminis- 
trative receivership seven 
years ago, arrived on Ofex. 
The shares traded at 0.75p. 
Happy Hotels also made its 
Ofex debut at Sp. 

□Odd goings on at Just, a 
merchandising group. A deal 
in 666.9 million shares was 
primed. The price held at 
4.25p. 
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Win Paint 
Your Wagon 
Tickets 

Win the chance to see Paint 
Your Wagon at the Open - « 

Air Theatre in Regents 

Park on August 17th, p tp mSj&ti&r 

courtesy of Entenmaim's, . 

the taste of American jdP**=*F 

baking at it's best. The 

thigh-slapping US gold Entemnann s voucher 
mining adventure has redeemable against a 
been vividly brought to delicious cake. To enter, 
life by the cast We've got simply dial the number 
50 pairs of tickets to give below, answer the two 
away. Plus there are 50 questions on hne and leave 

luxury Optima Hampers your details. So calk 

to be won. A further 50 

readers -will receive an HUusAW ■■ ■ ■ ™ 
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business 


Why do we sell out when they keep it in the family?' 


A rc families good for busi- 
ness? One of the dear dfc- 
linctions between the UK 
system of company or ganisa tion and 
that of continental countries is the 
preservation of family control on the 
continent, by contrast to the sell-out 
mentality of Britain’s owners. It is a 
distinction as marked as the noted dis- 
tinction between bank finance and 
stockmarket finance but one which 
has attracted much less attention. 

There is, on the surface, an obvi- 
ous link between the two. The avail- 
ability of stockmarket finan«v» would 
seem to make it easier for UK en- 
trepreneurs to sell their businesses. 
But as a new study* sponsored by 3i 
suggests, the differences between the 
UK and the continent have more to 
do with cultural attitudes, and dif- 
ferent continental countries them- 
selves show very different results. 

The issue is important, for two rea- 
sons. Fust 85 per cent of small and 
medium-sized businesses in Europe 
are family firms. Second, man and 
medium-sized businesses are in- 
creasingly going to become the prin- 
cipal private sector employers as their 
bigger siblings downsize. So ensur- 
ing that the succession passes in an 
efficient way - one which enhances 
rather than diminishes the business 
- is enormously important for our fu- 
ture prosperity. 

Some results of this study are sum- 
marised in the three graphs. British 
owner-managers are the least inclined 
to establish family dynasties; as the 
graph on the left shows, only 23 per 
cent have inherited the business. Ger- 
many is at the other extreme, with 57 
per cent of owners inheritin g. Along 
with the French, British owner-man- 
agers are the least likely to transfer 
their business within the family (cen- 
tre graph). If and when they do sell. 
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the British rite most often the desire 
to realise a capital gain and the need 
to get new management into the com- 
pany. The French and Germans, by 
contrast, stress the more negative rea- 
son of ‘'not able to pass on within 
femihr. The oft-made point that 
British companies need to sell to raise 
finance is not supported by this sur- 
vey. They seem less likely to need 
to seQ for this reason than companies 
in France, Germany or Italy. 

What should we conclude from all 
this? The fact that there is, in the UK, 

What role does tax 
play in the desire 
of the British to 
extract their cash? 

a particularly active capital market, 
does not seem to loom large. Dif- 
fer encesseem to be culture-driven, 
not institution-driven. This raises 
more questions than it answers. Why 
are the cultures different, and does 
this have implications for economic 
performance? It would be fascinat- 
ing to know to what extent taxation 
plays a role in the desire of the British 
to extract their cash. Not just the ex- 
tent to which British owner-managers 
who have sold out transfer their mon- 
ey offshore to avoid UK taxation, but 
also the extent to which the German 


tax system makes it possible to pass 
OH businesses to children \ riipmwn; the 
British does not 

Go back a couple of generations 
and the British established and car- 
ried on family firms, but post-war tax- 
ation made this at best an inefficient 
and at worst an impossible way of 
passing on wealth. By contrast Ger- 
man taxation made passing owner- 
ship of a business more tax-efficient 
than passing on securities. What we 
call cultural behaviour may not re- 
ally be culture at all, but a rational 
response to financial stimuli 

Much has been made of the 
strength of the middle-sized German 
and Italian companies, most of which 
are family-owned, and which are of- 
ten credited with the strength of the 
German and Italian recovery since 
the second world war. There is sure- 
ly something in this- the stimulus to 
the economy from the trauma of de- 
feat, and the fact that conventional 
careers in large companies were not 
open to a generation of would-be 
managers. 

The experience of Britain in the 
1980s may mirror that of Germany 
and France after (he war. Britain’s 
economic failure in the 1970s and the 
upheavals of the 1980s were of 
course utterly different to the strug- 
gles of post-war Germany and Italy. 
But we do know that there was a surge 
in new business creation in Britain 
in the 1980s: at one stage we were cre- 
ating more new businesses than the 
rest of Europe pnt together. 



Som e work by Jane Black of Uni- 

and*lDm^te Meza^ 
versity (published in a recent issue of 
the Economic Journal) suggests that 
business start-ups in the UK are stim- 
ulated by two things: unemployment 
and rising house prices. 

For every 10 per cent increase in 
unemploymeat there was a 4 per cent 
rise in VAT registrations, and for 
every 10 per cent rise in housing eq- 
uity there was a 5 per cent rise in VAT 
registrations. It seems that rising un- 
employment encourages new busi- 
ness start-ups, while tiring house 
prices enables people to finance 
them. 


My guess is that these businesses 
will, m time, contribute as much to 
the UK economy as the family- 
owned businesses have contributed 
to the German and the Italian. (The 
French structure seems something of 
a half-way house between the UK and 
the German/I taKan, to judge by the 
responses to the survey.) 

But what migh t this mean for Ger- 
many and Italy, where people who 
created the raft of post-war start-ups 
are now readzing retirement age? 
There is a problem of inler-genera- 
txmal transfer on a much huger scale 
than in the UK Not only are the cre- 
ator retiring, but whereas in the UK 


out and have therefore passed the 
business on to some other form oi 
corporate ownership, on the ‘ mnti- 

nent they are more likely to have 
passed it on in the family. 

There is no obvious answer. Cm the 

one hand family businesses probably 
have a stability and maybe a long- 
term attitude which shareholder- 
owned businesses do not. On the 
other hand heredity is an uneven 
method of selecting top management, 
and if institutional shareholders have 
control of a company they are like- 
ly to act with swift ferocity if nepo- 
tism is thought to have failed and an 
exit route appears. Think of Forte. 

t tka m.racr imnrirtanT 


transition the German and the north* 
era Italian economies face is not re- 
working their soda! welfare systems, 
but rather m an aging the succession 
of the family-owned companies 
which have generated most of their 
wealth. As for Britain, with its urt- 
sentimental attitude to family busi- 
nesses. this is not at the moment a 
major problem. Maybe in another 30 
years, when the present crop of new 
businesses are due to be missed on. 
it will become a concern* But I 
a bridge to be crossed when wc i 
it and not before. ' " . 

* family Ties, by Paul Evans and 
Owen Whitehousc, 3i European En- 
terprise Centre. 
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Vet refutes Mr 
Sox injury claim 


.'ri.Wc " *tti. 






Racing ' 

GREG WOOD 

The Jockey Club attempted 
yesterday to put an end to spec- 
ulation that Mr Sox, whose 
fiist-fence fell at Southwell last 
month resulted in the death of 
his rider; Richard Davis, wffi not 
fit to compete in the race due 
to a pelvic injury. 

’The coroner’s inquest into 

EJgvis’s death is con tinuin g but 
Qub, the ultimate author- 
ity in matters relating to safe- 
ty, decided to issue a comment 
late yesterday afternoon. after 
consulting with the vet who at- 
tended to Mr Sox at the Der- 
byshire yard of Laura Shally, 
who trams under jjermh. 

Andrew Larnach, who had 
ridden Mr Sox in a schooling 
session on Easter Sunday, 
claimed in a newspaper inter- 
view last weekend that Shally 
had told him later that day that 
the gelding would not be able 
to run at Ftamptan 24 hours lat- 
er because he had a cracked 
pelvis. Mr Sox ran in two sub- 
sequent races before the trag- 
ic contest at SouthwelL 

Yesterday’s Jockey dub 


statement read; “In the light of 
an allegation that Mr Sox had 
recently suffered from a 
cracked pelvis and was therefore 
unfit to run in the race at 
Southwell on 19 July in which 
Richard Davis died, the Jock- 
ey Dub has asked the home’s 
veterinary surgeon, Robin Ker- 
nohan, of the Chine House 
Mitennary Group, to make a de- 
finitive statement. Mr Ker- 
noban said today: *1 have 
attended the gelding regularly 
over the last six months «nH the 
horse has never shown any sig n 
of a pelvic injury’.” 

There was also a claim la^r 
weekend that Davis’s departure 
to hospital was delayed as a re- 
sult or Jockey Chib regulations 
concerning the number of am- 
bulances which must be present 
at a racecourse, but this too was 
fiercely refuted yesterday. 

While unable to comment 
specifically on Davis’s case un- 
til the inquest is complete, John 
Maxse, a Jockey Club 
spokesman, pointed out fhat its 
instructions do not require an 
ambulance to await a replace- 
ment before taking an injured 
jockey to hospital. “There is no 
instruction from us saying that 


there have to be two ambu- 
lances on course at all times,” 
Maxse said. ‘There is an in- 
struction that says racing can 
only proceed when there are 
two ambulances on course, but 
to suggest that our rules pre- 
vented the ambulance leaving 
the course is totally incorrect. 

“What happens on the 
course is that the jockey is at- 
tended to by the med ic a l offi- 
cer and at that moment a 
decision is made as to whether 
he should go straight to hospi- 
tal or whether an ambulance is 
brought in to transfer him. 
There have been several ex- 
amples when a jockey has been 
rushed straight to hospital and 
racing has been delayed as a re- 
sult/’ 

In addition to the inquest, 
which is expected to return its 
verdict towards the end of next 
month, the Jockey Club is con- 
ducting its own inquiry into the 
circumstances surrounding the 
death of Richard Davis. “The 
four people on that committee 
include Dr Michael Turner,” 
Maxse said, “so if there are any 
medical lessons to be learned 
with regard to procedures they 
wQl be taken on board.” 




jricCoy signs off with hat-trick 


Tony McCoy begins a six-day 
whip ban tomorrow and is de- 
termined “to give up string sus- 
pensions - it’s a bad habit,” at 
Newton Abbot yesterday. 


The champion jockey, stood 
down by the Galway stewards 
last week, signed off from action 


Verde Luna around the Devon 
circuit 

“When I get back I’ll be go- 


with an 88-1 hat-trick aboard ing flat out for a sec ond cfaam- 
Springfield Dancer, Wakt, and pionship,” McCoy said. 


Confidence in the talents of 
Harbour Dues, the Ebor Hand- 
icap hot favourite, has turned 
ante-post betting on the big 
York race on 21 August into a 
one-horse book. 

Ladbrokes yesterday report- 
ed further support for the Lady 
H ernes- trained colt “Hex 
been backed to the virtual ex- 
clusion of everything else in the 
race,” Ladbrokes spokesman 
Ian Wassell said. ‘‘Rumours 
that he is up to Group dass, and 
even a potential St Leger win- 
ner, seem to have spurred our 
customers to back him from 7-1 
tO 9-2 and rii«qiadft them from 
backing anything to beat him.” 


The firm bet: 9-2 Harbour 
Dues, 8-1 Beauchamp Jade, 
10-1 Snow Princess, Clerk en- 
wefl, 12-1 Celeric, Tbp Gees, 
Ambassador, Private Song, Bet- 
ter Offer, 15-1 Monarch, Nab- 
Haan, Desert Frolic, Foundry 
Lane, Corradini, 20-1 bar. 

But a reminder of the perils 
of ante-post betting came yes- 
terday with the latest bulletin on 
Nash House, a strong fancy at 
one time for this year's Derby. 
Peter Cbappl e-Hyam’s colt was 
heavfly backed for Epsom after 
winning a Newbury maiden in 
April by five lengths. 

Nash House then finished 
only fourth in the Dante Stakes 


HYPERION 

200 TEAR WHTIE (nap) 330 Prince Danzig (rib) 

230 Unde George 400 Tout De Vat 

300 Thith 430 Crooking 

OOZNQt Firm. 

STALLS: Inside, except liMf (outsUeJ. 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: low for 5f (o Gf. 

■ Left-hand, U-shapcd course, nnrtoiatinft and sharp. 

■ Com is east of town. Follow signposts bom town centre. Brighton rail station lm 
(fen service born London, Victoria). ADMISSION: Club £12 ( a cc om panied under-IQs 
ftee); TattetsaUs Silver Bing 44 {lac £4 per car). 


■ LEADING TBAINBK8 WITH ETNNEBS: B grow - SO winners bran 181 nmntra 
jtfvcs i success ratio of ItUHband a loss loaSI level mho of £42-43; Sir Ms A Pr esco tt 
. * I winners. 57 nmnets, 29-Wfc, +£1 7.1 8; B Mscbas - 16 winners, 90 ntmm, 16.7gb, -S7JM ; 
-'*jser-D winners, SB nmnere, ]2^K,+£a95;En«wer-7wbHias,32nm>as,21J%, 
nCS.OO: C h***** 11 - & winners, 16 lumas, 33.%, +S1 1.88. 

■ LEADING JOCKEYS: T Qrdan - 46 wins, 231 rides, 19.9%, S0.1 1; Pst Eddery - 27 
Wins, SI rides, 26.7*. +SS.1G; W Canon -27 wins. 108 rides, 25U% +£10.68: J Held - 
22 win*. 142 rides. 15.5% -S36J ]; G DnffieUI - 20 wins, 101 rides, 19.8% +£2843; L 
Dettori - 1 7 wins, 71 rides, 3&»% +40.3B. 

BLINKERED FIRST TIME: FoDomke ADsura, Stow Island &30), CraeUag (4.30), 
Moving Up (■L001. 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DATS: BoM African (2U0) wot st Ufok on Frid*?: 
Voices I* Th* Sky (3.30) won at Ascot on Friday. 

LONG-DISTANCE EDNNEEftSljws Ptyer (2.00) A BQgb Flora* (4.00) bssobeSfl MS* 
227 mUcsbsr Ronald Thompson fiwn SBtadkvib, SwflbTotkdilns BoM AMom (XOO), Oild 
Lad (3.001 A Best Kept Secret f4J0)eertt 213 odes hr P Evans bom lo&tam, POwjs; 
VofcesInHefilix(3-W)i , e«208B*a»WANewBoirt>ebwnHMiMtaw,Dwi»;HoracwM- 
M2J»l£ZEUBA(4.00)hBvebMfiMMl06«q0«bfHwNlfoeaolvft«n^ifOil€%l«fces- 
imWre; SIESTATIME (iDOlbss been sa» I&Bnfles hj CPopham &wn West Bagjxao^ 

hOIDfffCli 

lonnl JIMMY heal memorial trophy nursery handicap 

(CLASS D) £4^50 added ZVD5f 59yds penalty Vafcie £3^9 

1 334243 SKyBBRira OK) P) (D) S*s J Camed ftvWiThom(aDn97 N Cew% s4 

2 223011 B0U»AR0CMI WW(D Merino) P Bans 06 (7«d 

3 3410 BLAZING CASI1£(13}(D) (NraDAI*«hBBl) WTunw94 DS memejtf S 

4 U3Q12 TEARWIEWOW WC^WlawnAOPl XQTMft Ba. — TWw8B 

5 32313 WH010mwa(r(B^(SB)m(Msttcam6oori«riJ»fow8 IFEgS 

G 4253 aonWOTff*»l«Bga"tWw61. — - rrr r =***■ ? 

7 6400 BBWR«W«gWPap4)WaSM itaateUaf BenlJD -^ SBsrta^B 

8 130054 SKAPAM HUB gg) (5) (PI Co^rH aerglafl B Meehan 710 CMMr7B 

BenNO: M DdU Mricro. 7JTssrWM%4-l B*MttDT*W» 7-1 Bmfog Cratfo, 10-1 
Skysn Rjsr, 12-1 otben. 

. 1995: 6*e»*i 2 0 6 G Wnd 4-1 (P B«M) 6 an 

FORM 6IBDC 

^ID AFRICAN, who won a nuseiy in good stfe a 

could add » David Evans' mosnt run of amBarsuccssses. The gwhadeaagled thrw^- 
om to stthe tom « Mtwottwtft. so »» be* tome 

soother nam &pe. was new beaded rriien going to « Rfeon last month and tie im mam 
The Fierce to fl tongh at Gooriwood 

mm of toot and made al at Beverley, stunning honw ty thre e ^ at 

htttaoy, but thM spaitda was m»ng when sewjh 

era Rvar. tfw toe we^it here, fimsbed a pm-and-a-had-ianglh fexrffi In the LN ces OT race. 

more than wo lanahs n front of Blattog CaaOe, who has a 5Ui wA Sj^Bcs Ryerswa S-l 

chance when ttvnf to TumWawed PE8 ^ 1 , ^™i" 1 

boMrnn Mm and EBD Tumart narer. Gag* lHW»d when odeto on are! 

tordffntoeataaMgtoasellerrtWndw flotort t wr BOU? AfTOQW 


ronH SONMER CUUMMG STAKES (CLASS F) £3^50 added 3YD 
brrJ7f21«yds Penalty Value £2£8t 

5043BP STONE tSUtto (5} [FiM Cjffif) CCpsr91 IMdGB 

06000 RXi0WTlEAU5TABS(12]{TJItoMmrtTJPtagton8U Rlta0»3B 

03S202 IftCtE GBBJGE p) (J A FUta) M ToncttB 8 9 Plinth inn IB 

0-15006 DHUUnB.{2Sm{6J(h«Dlta)sB6 1MU2 

421240 M£BmNCMSEp2)(araiGU4FLhl8GUWB5 BDoyia7 

312503 BO«COUiMaBgCD)nilhVlPnariMsNRhc*4v84 I (fob* 5 B 

06000 GOMBMOffSHS) 05)0 SSrtafcsJ M e LJ eariBl IFE0H4B 


BETUHtt G-4 Unde Georgs, 4-1 MMI ftaacMet, 9-2 Stans 
ABttora, 1M OWhri, aS-lOwraiWS BM. 

1995: As Qtsn 3 8 10 T Quhn 54 gh M*fc Pantos) 5 on 


Mast frl How cwtoi M rantoho 


UNCLE aB»GE shot*) not be short of fitness as this wti be Ms mw race sree Friday. 
Unplaced to todton Rhap6ody at N—s h ft erontog mee t ing then, he turned out a^in 
the ioBo«mg<ty ® flnhha bwHensh nnsrtg> beMnd hottovourtta Oreton, vtoo had scored 
on llustay. and had assn lengtha to spare over toe thM. Another good nm toruoda Gnifs 
was Ms nach second to Bloctede here eight days before the Nc w ma di a x cdbrt. DhaMtoel 
skated up by seven lengOs at 20-1 over the emended mte and a quanv at Warwick on 
Eastar Moru&y. Die Reprimand fUy, «to was reained tor 4.OOQ91S after iandhga seven- 
furtong saBar here a year a0>, ran wefl when flfth of 14 to Megs Memory at Bath in her race 
toaostre WbnMc but she has been wptoced hi three attempts since. Unde Georgs stolid 
hwe more to fear horn MM FrancMee, who dd not show at FoBrascne on hk most re- 
cant oart but sas Itfle more than half a lengtfi aiMt of Stotoes In The Sky, a duel winner 
stace. when tounh to Owribads at Bath the tana before that Hoar CoohH, successM In a 
NotttWnm sailer to June, wee placed In her two precedtog races, toBorang with a second ■ 
to Kawfcstey Hi in a non-seder at the same come. Her unplaced Redear nr was atco in 
better roanpanyand she took the minor piecing agdnst the odds-on Cototossw In a datmer 
on a return to Noe ttfe m 17 dqw a gs. tahdbc UNCLE GEORGE 

foTwtl HANMNGTONS OF BW8HT0N HANDICAP (CLASS E)£4>2D0 
[O^W| added 3 yxj gf 209yds Penalty Value £3^07 

1 000200 OBB.UO(2«(DMKandgiMI«»&CeixOPBaB97 ACttowalB 

2 614023 RMQBIIMnMrBnqiUincnnarihndPIMmSB MBhWjS 

3 145303 NORrenaWEanipeaitaqlKlingrBO Uwfln Dsjra (5) 2 B 

4 134054 TOTHE»»«EC132)(5<HpatGLMooe90 Crodybbnh3 

5 051-06 TBUnO^mgaetolvMLEbsSSSItoAIMKOtBB ■DaOeUS 

6 000 WMCESSE IITHABD Q^c rP E San ari M ftigMl 7 10 NCtoBria4 

BQ1M& 11-10 Ktags Hannooj, 4-1 hra/s Brsb Mra, 5-lthJth, G-l OrM Lad; 8-1 Tb Dm Hhbs, 
20-1 Mocesae Listed. 

1995: Sa« Weld 3 8 10 U W^ran 10-1 iC BanstaaO) 6 rsn 
FORM GUIDE 

KINGS HARMONY, with Ns proven eMMy to act roird tMs sharp track. Is fended to lead 
the wty heme here. Ms couse viewy, over tttftatonfe was ptosd In spnng but he has 
mostly nr wel since, tost Urna flnhMng thbd to 9* much-totprored Catch Tha U0ta over 
this estra traforg at Srastown. That foOowed ■ second of 18 to Croaso Cynnes n Windsor, 
beaten miBBquaitere of a tengm. Oriel Lad comae into the recloMng an Ms head defeat 
by ii^bawtie at Redcer three races ago. He rrifrt hare been ireuited by the cut In the Bound 
when a* of the favourites and beating only one home apinst SBrer Welcome at Cenerick 
end Ms most recent unplaced effort was in the cuwpamte sprint won by double Splandora 
at Ybrtc.lhrtb word up last year vwm a Ungfleid Eqittraek success end abhot&i she has 
been inpiaoed to both outing this seaaon she comae Bom a Sable sttch Is h flne tonn at 
the moment. t alsc t toee KBtGS HARMONY 

r5"5A] BRIGHTON CHALLENGE CUP HANDICAP (CLASS D) £5^100 

added lm 3f 196yris Penalty Value £3*96 

1 rwaia CWR*VWnBCOTOTWtDrfiar*SBOwlSW»di4lfl0 WNDodf 4 

2 135042 PBftCE0AKBG#BE)M?a)»iAHWd«0teWyS«Bi596 IMS 2 

3 124414 mauuustfronnm wm HF«e»M Santa 68 13 IFERwS 

4 006304 CBARUEBSMttW W(T)CtesortRH8aB682 JMtKkayl 

5 442141 VWCESBnHEacrW(D)UAFCanMAtett«ba580 8 Dramas 

BETTMQ: 2-1 Csrioa Vanbsw, 3-1 Voicw fei Uw Stw, 7-2 Fbbdous Mtoto, 4-1 Pdsca Dwolg, B-l 


1965: Cvpatohn 4 8 3 0 Hartai 5-2 Lrrt HrSngteO 5 wn 


PftBWE DANZIG is a specfeBst on the UngBeld Etasback wtth hve wins there but he has 
recorded ttom rictorias on thte corase. too. the lint at a mde end a quarter at 1994 and 
the latett over this distanca r May when had a tengh too good tor Unriianed Waters. Ha 
foBowed tgi siBh a thiid to Renown and Ganetel MoUoar here and. Nlhou0i a long voy be- 
Mnd Cetem Veotnin In torath id flue M this track m Ms pereitanate race, he was trey be- 
tow Ids best that dpy and has an 8b priL He left that (Ml tftspiay behrd when fimangmaMt 
lender RBgsak Jameel toss than a lengtfi too good here Iasi week with an e&Menph gap 
back to tha thM and Charts "11*—! who s no better off. tounh of sk. Carton venture 
tas had a tremendous season wkh Bbwlns. A ttont runner, he k ideaBy suled to tMs eouse 
and, afthougr he bind Idle In the dosing MBfrt last tnra in finetang thM to Kaalto Homm 
at Yamotih, he wB not be easy to beet even w*h Ms 10«t vetoes hi Hie Sky escapes a 
penalty tar Friday’s Ascot success to an a pptenaces' event and her stable a « good form. 
F e brteos Mtoto sen at Wndsor In June and at P unri i tm Ian month but lads tGHlg 
pace. nelecfloit PRINCE DANZIG 

|4Aft| GOfflNG SELLING HANDICAP STAKES (CLASS 6) £3J>00 
L_ ^___J added lm 3f 196yds Penalty Value £2J)7D 

1 438-601 fUBHTUAS!Bl{lS9BilisPJUaMPMM4100 BSandnS 

2 0V3S22 SeSTATaC(USAJBWAla^CRjptani69B IRridS 

3 25-4000 PBBXWAIWE(U)(nwSeaaRmsmp|RS(npson696 SDttflWdlV 

4 350800 MBHHfMN (USA) (RGBs R>mKa0e>RorBkl Thompson 4 8 7_NGamrate ID V 

5 082015 ZBMACUSneiMMeriliesNIteariByABb I(Nm3 

6 064-000 DS< HflBBS (99) 8 J Owori R Hams 48 5 — _-Atecksy4 

7 030004 IKMNB U* (R) [12) HgscrH G L Ucore 3 8 5 RMwslV 

8 04SH6 STTCACtoUS (SQ (22) SUarPI C Bersaad 3 8 1 paabtamS 

9 015045 OOUU!COIB6B19B(12)(CD)(MsGMTea*neRnanlRRoMr3713 — D 9(&2 B 

10 429001 1QUTOEM.(19(CD!(KBBhoplKBbbop7 712 CMtorT 

-lOdsdwsd- 

BETTI)I& S-l H|0A Nratw, +1 Stela llws, TM di 1%. B-l Zrthe, 7-1 E&cackxB, S-l Hm- 

lngUp, WsraOi us Mini. 20-1 rites. 

1995: Onr Rum 4 9 1 1 Qum 94 S L Moor) 4 ran 

FIRt Master g* horns by a neck from SIESTA TOtt over an extended mde and three m 
Bath last month but the rumer-up, with a 5to adremm- has pod prospects of arengng , 
that defeat That farm wm boosted vtosn thbd-piacsd Durham scored easrly re Lmglield on > 
5raid^andSKStaTimewentoniDnfiiEhsecond.byft«lBn0hs,ioShab8n3znactener I 
over a mie and a quarter here eight d8)OB03. It* lorjgeMrpwrt be a neip. Touts DeVal 
was a two-tengm winner of a slmlar event here 12 (toys ajp varan 2 Bj out of the tancbcap 
proper- Saleetkio: SffSTA TIME 

\A Q/il BLACK ROCK LNTTED STAKES (CLASS F) £3^50 added Gf 
LLrrJ 209yds Penalty Value £2^81 

1 031063 SHARP BM B (Q OA 0*s G M Teroremert R Rwer 6 9 6 DB)Si3B 

2 508025 AHRAL fAKOH (H9 (13) Q4 S Sauxtes) U SenlBS 4 9 3 

3 508300 ETXgTSECHgtm (T»gi HCorr mn ca m n sJ PE<ant593 JFEgulB 

4 220425 BOOPflB U a S pSA)OT(D)IPOi(ima>)PBwB»4f83 PI4cCrte{3)4 

5 006004) BAHBRAliDt |1S) (Peter J Alan) Ua LJorf49 0 TRteS 

6 942225 BAGSOT(lSA)m|toejPerMd4GLI*>ore3811 SSeadwi7 

7 2*5264 CKBMB02)KhtortytaftStu4SrktaResn!388 SDuflMd28 

-7dBdate- 

BETTBIft ll-4 8te pto % 3-1 Cr ii H ng . 4-1 Astral b mrt s r, 5-1 Racky Wstras. 6-1 Bast hptBs- 
1995: tang Da«i (RE) 3 9 0 S MtfBrartt 7-4 (Q L Uoon) 2 en 
FORM CUBE 

ROCKY waters, with a 31b advantags. should have the edge on Step to*> taking a fane 
lhm0> Peer! Down. Sharp brgv vtoo lies the course but prefars sa fitooqgs to tns trip, 
scored Ms latest win here in June, defeating Peart Dawn (set to erve 20W had a length. 
RoctyWaus was sec « concede that mare 5ID when beaten two and a hair lenghs ay her 
over a irrie here test month. Rociqr waters has not wan since 1994 but he nas Crashed nm- 
narHfo ihree times tMs season and ran wal last dme in finishing fifth of 18 behind Thatch- 
master maSandownseler. Sharp Imp toded hthe dosing B&e»whenatora-9nri«tel-iengto 
stan (of 10) to Ciyaai Heitfrts ower course and distance on Mb penultimate outing. He U- 
lowed vrtth a thtoi to Ahraos Gre» over sa here and m#a prowde the most danger so long 
as he Is held up tor as long as possfeto. Creaking hafls from a yard that ts inform but he 
was orty fourth here last time behind General Sow in a wwah race and that wes over three 
furlongs further. SatoettaK ROCKY WATERS 


RACING RES U LT S 


RJPON 

2JC: 3. SERENITY (KFaSOrt 100-30:2. 
MMwfo &-L- 8. Sbwxmce 25-1. line. 
4-7 far Fannflton Future (4th). head. l'Atl 
Fara^iX^Ntenariet). ToteiSDO: £1.40. 
"f^^ioDF^VO- CSR £2462. met 

£9 ISi. 

s“«sts .5 *~sbs 

aggssBSSSSSss: 

no bid for the rwnner. ■ » — tMCn. 

--5KSBSSSSK2 

f27.0a CXF: 

(5th) *. re so, £1.90. £5J0. > OR 
Tote juwp: ir^’ Tnca6 c £789^4, That 

aSr - 

^ijssffjwssa 

EU.M. 1“ B-U. »" 
ttuivMT. IW»"> S' 3 ' 


jeckpoto not son (pool of £7^27^8 carted 

forward -to Canericktodey). 

Pfecepot: £14aia Qeadpoe £&7a 
Piece 6: £84^9. Pleoe 5: £20.77 

NEWTON ABBOT 
2JS: 3- WDRAPURA <D Brtdgeetert 11- 
8 tar. 2. Atorape 10-1; 3. M&tVnml-i. 
6 ran. *. 8. (M Pipe. WSWigon). Tote CJO; 
£ULO, £L80, £t30. Dual Forecast: £1390. 
CSF: £iaXXXWtonerbotW«totor7JX»»w. 

246:1. SPRtNBFBaO DANCHt (A P Me- 
CM 9-2: 2. C alsst la l Fte 11-1; 3. Beam 
Me Ub Soatty 5-1. 6 ran. 6-4 tn The Black 
Mot* (49* 18, lWk IMW d£‘X£& 
Tote £520: £2^0. £4^0. DR £11-20- CSF: 
£4110- 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 

NAP; Moneghetb - 
(Catterick 2A5) 

NB: Oriel Lad 
(Brighton 300) 

2iS: 1 WANT (A P McCoy) 1W; 2. 
Swtberty Ste evens ^3. teto ri Lte- 
enter 9-2. 5 lea. 11 dtt tl*™.*® 1 
d£ j^.TWK£3a);£l30,£l«.a=:f2. 7 a 

CS ^S:'? vstDe LUNA (A p Mccvyjifr 
-nro Boat 3-1 It tov; 3. Seme 



34St 1 VBDE LUNA (A P MOWW^ 
■^-g.MsaedTte Boat 3-1 Jttoto ^fitert 
L 8 «% 3-lJtSuMrSra^e 

nMi 2 _ Soothoxo RWga 25-1, 3- Atot- 

SaSBaSSfa 

“sissssssssm 

J2v£203.53. PlBOB R £15849. 
BRIGHTON 

55E£!S;4t 

DkswwL ^ **- 


(H Thomson Jones). Tote: £4.40; £2.10, 
£3.7a OF: £17.90. CSF: £26.13. 

6k5S: 1 GOIHIAL GLOW (J F Egsn) 11- 
2: 2. (Mean Bee 9-1 1 Ateady 
ran. 13, f*. <P Evsrt). Tote £800; £2.90, 
F3.1P OF: £3200. CSft £4a77. 

CARLISLE 

k in- s. preeughter (0 Peats} 11-8 
tav; 2. Bro Sceptic 8-1; 3. C s w e re g e Ite 
seat 5-2. 6 ran. nk. 80 L^).TWk£Z 0O: 
£150, £3.80. Dual Forecast £12 - 2 0- CSF: 
£1139. 

640: 1 MIlEnBAN CITY U CaneM) 4-1 
2. Otocher Ctab 33-8 far; 3. Laft*to2- 

1 S ite. 5 3 Wl 0 8 bo»). TOte £4^0; £2S0, 

£110. OFi £340. CSR £1038. Non Run- 
ner Forecast 

7 Jft 1C&MY-AY (P Roberta 9-1 2. 
pir^<MtM C-i;% n iM a ivi ri rrn v m 33-113 
rai. 94 lav The Bamsley Befle 15m). 1 % 
3V- U Bany). Tote E5J0; £2.00. £14a 
£5.10. DF: £13 30. CSF. £4191 Tncc 

£129.00. Aftea Steroids' toqwy.fhe resit 

stood. 

B Pn giish raidere Hagwab and 
Lord Jim took the two Listed 
Races at Leopardstown yester- 
day, both profiting from front-run- 
ning tactics in die bands of Willie 
Ryan and David Harrison respec- 
tively. Dropped in dass for the 
Brownstown Stud Stakes after 
naming fifth to Dance Design at 
the Omagh, Hagwah defied top 
weight to run out a 6-1 winner of 
the mile Listed event for New- 
market trainer Ben Hahtnny. A 
w inner at Listed level al New- 
market last season, Hagwah “has 
taken time to come to herself this 

year", according to Banbury's 
travelling head lad Grant Deane. 
“She loved the bit of give in the 
ground today, as it was very fast at 
the Omagh when die Iasi ran in 
Ireland. Her best form is when 
bowling along in front,” Dean 
added. WOtieRyan.realisingno- 
body was keen to go on, soon .took 
command on Hflgvrah and !al- 
thongb Christy Roche on the nm- 
ner-up ftoud Utania got toaboot 
a neck off the winner Ryans 
mount soon p&edjVJB** » 
score by a Jej^rh and a hah. 


HYPERION 

215 Risky Rose £45 MonagheHi 3 l 15 Lucky 
OaKwood 345 Sharp Sensation 415 Frit arty 

Dancer 445 The Institute Boy 

GOING: Good to Fttn(Ftareb places). 

STALLS; bride. ew*pt er (oenride). 

DRAW ADVANTAGE: Low for St 

■ Left-hud ooeree, eaitotodng and aban>. Not writable for tbe 
tong-*ricttng boroe- Ran-fri 24%ds. 

■ Saccccxzrae Isnorlb-west town on A6)36. Daritngian rall- 
wq stste) is 14 nriles away - bos service to course. ADMIS- 
SION: Qub £1 1 ; TeuaeEa £7; Course SZM (under IDs bee bio 
■Uodosaes). CAB PAKK: Members 52, rem ai nder free. 


BUNKEBBD FIBST TUB: Ohm. H sad (446), Omr Ori A 
Dfstsnt Sum (b«b visared, 2. 1 6), HB1 Hirese Bay (vteed, 4J6), 
Never Ssy So (viMKd, 4.45). 

WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DASSc Bashai EsUer (4.1B) 
won at Draxsster on Wtecsdsj; Bssests lod«a (345) won at UamB- 

amon&mntoy- 

LONG4U8TANC8 EUNNEBS: Cedsr Gbl (148) hre been sera 

877 OSes by B Bbdgea bum Cbarfem Aden, Soeonsri; Ftetrec 
tet (3.15) AVBadr Bdga (8.45) seat 236 mDes br B HSB* bran 
Lmboran. Bertottre; Nwri Iff (8-45) sent ZS4 mass I7 B 
UeweByn ftcre Bmgied. MM Ggmmgm. 

ic I ‘BEVERLEY WESTWOOD' SELLING 
5IAKES (CLASS G)£Sj0001in7fJ77ydS 

1 242-00 fEARSWMBBItL7)MsMiM9598JKIMto>3V 

2 UBZ140 BSSXrB06Etl2}(QRHcireMed496 — DOHhsfQB 

3 ' 0 CUJVBI SMLJS5 B9tosn593 lftf»3V 

4 456046 CUBBBE(17)Mfonadn«i493 PMtapbyHl 

5 0U695 DtsaHTS1TXM(toUBBl38 7 MFbrtee4V 

B 5 THOWCbW HOUSF[17) J Gi*to3BT. Itei Mr d iw n fl 

-SGcM- 

BETIMb M tadsreVtete, 7-4 My BM. « DHMet Stom, U. 
Oto SKs, 334 Oarer 6kL Ttamtorai Heere. 


DONCASTER TOWN MOOR* HANDICAP 
(CLASS f) £3,450 added 7f 

□OMnK{ia«(B)RBDB5100 ICreulU 

AUM90ireiKIE(Q(C)59TDBeni8919 

1 Fates 4 8 

T00mS)7H(CD)TERet7395 — MEM 11 

Mr6E06U(9nn(BF)jLgre695 XMrtSB 

BUM DW (35 |D) MMto Wa* 8 9 fl _ Dart IfcAm 8 
MSS FMAI1E n (P) Ita L taBB 5 8 lUUMsy tt B 
HUSHMCS(29)TEEady38lO LCtemfcttB 

BOSEXIEUX>6E(^ nSXsSml 108 10 (Bed 

tansy Btees (7)1D 

C0B0NAG0U>(l(gnJR£aSti6aB MtefogB 

RUBHJOlWpq BSte>483 IDrialB 

NUHJD(tEiq(U)e0ktotd488 IlMl 

CBMgUlCa)RHoap4484— A teiftiteitet Bl 

HDTD0SBMBnUnP9r37]3 MsflfenlS 

HMBHEIB(B6nnRHeMad5712 

rly »*fV)a 

UKX1E BED TOO (U) P) lUD)*Maes4 7 19.—— 


tana Wand* (7) IB 

16 906000 NOH) 115(10) B Ltaefljr 5 7 10 {3)2 

17 0900 TflRUSMMOOD (S3) N Cfateertan 4 7 10 — KVaV*{3)7 

18 000050 NAO0rClDWSk»y5710 A Kandy 13 

- 16 di rt — d- 

Mhtowmwe^C TslOb. In* riandkap l*wf 4s *»• 

■oodAMbe* 

BElENfo 51 Dm paps, UrZnBMrtr IsdM 6-1 CadB-SM, 7-1 My God- 
sea, tesatete. frl Mteotoi Male, Bte DiK 19-1 rites. 

tkmtdttact rark* comxtkms stakes 
(CLASS D) £4J50 added 2Y0 7f 

1 533120 GRATETBC5(12)|CrtE«te>ire91 1 fortes 2 

2 414 7GWIS HOUSE pS)(BF)BHta 91 XMosl 

3 4Q11 LUCKY Q4KMP00 |US>) (10 ) {Dj M Btf 8 10 — Mftpte 1 

egnBM: areas tertresHste, 7-4 ftsfoTtote 3-1 tactorOriwoad. 

[oTc] YQEDCAR, RIPON & TtffitSK’ HANDICAP 
(CLASS El £4^00 added lm SfJJSyds 

1 021200 BfrG9POS PH WHSBtptoBEh»on3910 I Tata 4 

2 4304 IDUSKMUDr (12) MCBncflO 4 9 19 LCtertckl 

3 9062 WBDtH)G£(USA) 02) BHto398 K Fete 5 

4 138514 SUDOB1 SPW (87) J Note 6 9 7 MXan>«2 , 

5 B23556 SUflmU£RKKn{QKHas395DtelidtaamS 

6 009052 W«a MOUSEtlfoDMote393 M Rate 7 

7 020322 SHUPSaCAnOHC18)DBaaer690 IBteM(7}9 i 

8 006000 «SHUM(19)WSksra4 90 Iforefog3 

9 090006 nnca (43 CRN Tracer 4 8 12 ICBMB68 

"ddsdnd- 

BB1DM; lMBitetogHong 3-ZStartMa lU^it, 7-2 TsoMtoa tadK 
AdMsdyedBs, frlSodte Spta, frl ShrapSsseMk% 20-1IWWW 
etoMtJUete. 


3 

4 120134 

5 060005 

6 330204 

7 469060 

8 000061 

9 130900 

U) 06005 

11 906 

12 500080 
33 94004 
14 319350 


A to c ] ‘WETHERS? STEEPLECHASES' CLAMN6 
L_l__] STAKES (CLASS F) £3^50 added lm 3f 
HAg&s 

1 222U9 mNRAICnwCiremgan495 RMMtoB)? 

2 5O05U IBStCll RADER (S)OTKttB4 94 Flyteffifl 

3 323111 PH4HWEWttB(3a)TOWtegi792_LNaste(S)l 

4 2324-50 ANOWA8W)(8fl6Moo*690-— — )Tte4V 

5 S&B02 WE1W0tU|lteUMa^)88l2 KDMsyB 

6 6 PWf f P gf CM Mtf (15) R Bar 4 8 ID KfotelD i 

7 3-23221 las ALAMOS {ZDCTtamr 3 B 3.— _J)san Iterate 2 I 

8 00900 faKL HOUSE BOY (2fo B ItottMl 3 8 3 UFSdte&V 

9 4 MUmNBU]B(22)JlFpe380 MVM«a8 

19 0 FBEsreEroBm{M}ruMno37i3 — nxsrm^s 

-lOdsdesd- 

OITMftMLi»Atees,3-lFtetr Drear, 7-2 tews Rakte 4-lkMin. 
IS, S-2 Tbka 1m, 14-1 M font Btoes, 5frl 06m. 

I A* c| 'YORK KfWESMJRT HAI®JCAP (CLASS 
LILirJ F)£3^5C added 5f 

1 002514 THE tETTTUTEBOYP) (CD) MCc JCraai6910 ILmsl 

2 45069C t&asasamCBn*4$9 CfoteaCU3V 

3 022622 KMAA S(C8) D DBpmsn 7 9 8 : X Daley A B 

4 233500 M)IAI6M{183(D)JLEwb 597 KfotaSV 

5 5000 HAMJON GOU)(22)MMSB0cr3B7 IfoteaS 

6 003560 ■WEXPRESStl3JP)GMOOr8393 1 IMS 5 V 

7 409050 5AMSWBIOVB3lADT(9qEMyBBB492-Fl6Brtl(to3 

8 500242 OMIAKUCM pY)fateynW»»*89 — SFtew*9B 

9 340060 DOWUOjMmmRtotsrt 493 Jsaatete (7)78 

BEITVW: 9-4 Tbs teriftsta Boy, 5-2 Rslse, U-4 Cfelra Kred, 6-1 Heart- 


International 
dimension 
hurts Scotland 


John Reid steers Nash House to victory in the Burghdere Maiden Stakes on his 
racecourse debut at Newbury in April Photograph: Phil Smith/Sporting Life 

Punters pour money on Dues 


at York in May. He was found 
to be suffering from a virus and 
was puUed out of the Derby. 

Now he is set to return from 
a three-month lay-off in the 
Group Three Rose of Lancast- 
er Stakes at Haydock on Sat- 
urday. Chapple-Hyaxn has 
earmarked the 10-furiong test 
as the comeback race fix the son 
of Nashwan. 

The trainer said: “All being 
well hell run at Haydock. He’s 
well in Hims elf and has been 
working very weD. I would think 
The English Champ ion Stakes or 
the Arc could be on the agen- 
da for him. But Saturday looks 
a hot race.” 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADF1ELD 

Scotland’s effort against Ireland 
tonight is threatened by in- 
juries suffered by Australians 
pla yrog m England: who says the 
game is lacking in an interna- 
tional dimension? 

The first international match 
north of Lhe border since 1911 
sees Scotland take an Ireland at 
Parti ck Thistle’s Firfafli Park. 

While talk of an annual 
league tournament to match 
union’s Five Nations by bring- 
ing in these two alongside Eng- 
land. Wales and France, is 
premature, the fact that this will 
not be the worst or least com- 
petitive game of the season is 
a mark of progress in both 
countries. 

The hosts will field a mixture 
of “genuine” Scots - like the 
Aberdeen dentist, Billy Gamba, 
and their captain, the Leeds frill- 
back, Alan Thit - and adopted 
Cal edonans, with accents more 
Sydney than Strathclyde. 

That is where their uncer- 
tainties lie, with doubts over the 
availability of two London 
Broncos players - Tfeny Mat- 
terson, who missed Sunday's win 
over Warrington with a calf 
strain, and Duncan McRae, 
who aggravated a foot injury in 
the same malch. 

The code in Ireland is a little 
more established, largely thanks 
to the pioneering efforts of the 
Dublin Blues, who have five 
players in the squad, with 


runners-up place in the Emerg- 
ing Nations World Cup to show 
their pedigree. 

Like Scotland, they have a 
captain of undoubted quality in 
lhe Oldham scrum-half, Martin 
Crompton, and there are is- 
lernatioMj debuts - which some 
students of Great Britain’s form 
over the last few years would 
argue are overdue - for the 
Bradford Bulls pair of Bernard 
Dwyer and James Lowes. 

Hull have launched a bid to 
be elevated into Super League 
for next season. The club, cur- 
rently fourth on lhe First Divi- 
sion but with the prospect of 
finishing second to Salford, are 
claiming that they should be in 
the elite division in their own 
right, without merging with 
their neighbours. Him KR- 

Huddersficid, who shelved 
their own bid for fast-tracking 
into Super League last month, 
have been rebuffed in their at- 
tempts to sign the Wigan cap- 
tain, Shaun Edwards. 

Warrington are having talks 
this week with their transfer-list- 
ed stand-off Iestyn Harris, about 
the circumstances behind him 

declarin g himself iiwfil in play al 

London last Sunday. 

Britain’s amateur players will 
operate under tbe same rules as 
the professionals when their 
new season starts this month. 

The amateur governing body. 
Barla, has voted to adopt the 
rule changes brought in by the 
Rugjby League before the move 
to summer rugby and Super 
League. 


Davies charges to 
her fourth major 


Golf 


Laura Davies claimed her sec- 
ond major LPGA title of the 
year on Sunday when she fired 
a six-under 66 to break out of 
the pack and win the Du 
Mauri er Classic in Edmonton, 
Canada. 

The Briton, who went into the 
final round trailing Meg Mahon 
by five strokes with another 
eight golfers between them, 
compiled seven birdies and one 
bogey to win bv two strokes with 
an 11 -under-par 277. 

Karrie Webb of Australia, 
who led after the first two 
rounds and traded Mallon by 
one stroke after three, shot an 
even-par 72(o finish tied for sec- 
ond with Nancy Lopez on 279. 

Malion’s putter deserted her 
on the front nine and she nev- 
er recovered, finishing with a 
two-over 74 that left her alone 
in fourth, three strokes behind 
Davies. 

“It was just one of those 
days," said Davies, 32, after win- 
ning the fourth major of her ca- 
reer. “Winning a major is 


fabulous and to win this tour- 
nament is a dream come true 
for me.” 

Davies won her second 
LPGA Championship earlier 
this year to go with her 1994 
crown and the 1987 US Open ti- 
tle. The year’s other major win- 
ners on the LPGA tour were 
Ratty Sheehan, who won the Di- 
nah Shore, and Sweden’s Anni- 
ka Sorenstam, who won the 
1996 US Open. 

Sorenstam was also in the 
hunt for a second major. She be- 
gan the day one stroke up on 
Davies but faded to make up 
any ground on the leaders with 
a final-round one-over 73 that 
left her six strokes adrift. 

The long-hitting Davies suf- 
fered her lone setback on the 
6324-yard Edmonton Country 
Club course with a bogey cm the 
par-three 11th hole. Otherwise, 
she was nearly flawless. She 
holed out from the bunker for 
birdie on the third hole and was 
off and running. On the tough- 
est bole of the course -the 17th 
- she hit a six-iron off the tee, 
put a wedge to 10 feet, and 
made birdie. 


Chang breaks duck 


Tennis 


Michael Chang finally tri- 
umphed in Los Angeles after his 
fourth appearance in the final, 
defeating the second-seeded 
Dutchman. Richard Krajicek, in 

straight see on Sunday to claim 
the Infiniti Open title. 

The American raced past 
the Wimbledon champion 6-4. 
6-3 in 72 minutes, avenging his 
defeat in the 1993 final. 

“It feels great to win here,” 
said Chang, who grew up in 
nearby Orange County. “I’ve 
spent a lot of years playing here 
and this place has always been 
special to me.’’ This was the 26th 
title and third of the year for 
Chang; who now has a career- 
high world ranking of three. 
Krajicek, twice winner of this 

event, was playing his first tour- 
nament since his Wimbledon 
win, but with the exception of 
his big serve, the Dutchman was 
never on top of his game this 
week. 


Krajicek dropped his serve in 
the opening game and then 
again m lhe seventh. He man- 
aged to break back to 3-5 but 
Chang, using his remarkable 
speed to chase down every- 
thing, served out the seu 

“The only moment I really 
felt comfortable was when 1 
broke him back in the the first 
set,” Krajicek said. “He was the 
one who was dominating basi- 
cally. I felt I wasn’t moving too 
well and maybe I was a little 
surprised by his speed. He’s a 
little quicker than the other 
guys." 

In the second set, Chang 
broke Krajicek to love for a 
4-3 lead. He sealed the win with 
another break in the final game 
with a cross-court volley. 

_ After piling up 71 aces over 
his first four matches, Krajicek 

hit just nine, only two more than 
Chang. Also crucial was the sec- 
ond-serve percentage where 
Chang won 71 per cent of his 
second serve points compared 
to just 34 for Krajicek. 


Scotland dominate 


Bowls 

Scotland, defending the triples 
title with a completely changed 
line-up of Margaret Letbam, 
Betty Forsyth and Sarah 
Gourlay, emerged 3s the only 
unbeaten team after the six 
rounds of matches in the 
Women’s Wrrid Championships 
al Leamington Spa yesterday. 

The Scots battled to a 21-15 
win over Swaziland to move top 
of section one after the previ- 
ous leaders. South Africa, were 
edged out 16-17 by Fiji. 

“It’s a nice position to be in 
and sets us up for our dash with 
South Africa later today," the 
Scottish skip, Gourlay, said. 


Scotland also led the pairs 
table with Julie Forrest and 
Joyce Lindores beating 
Botswana's Babs Anderson and 
Helen Graham 15-13. 

England moved into eighth 
place after Gil] Fitzgerald and 
Norma Shaw recovered to beat 
Guernsey’s Jean and Anne Si- 
mon 18-14, with Shaw back in the 
line-up after pulling out on the 
previous day through sirfan«% 

'Hie defending champions, 
Phillis Nolan and Margaret 
Johnston of Ireland, stayed in 
contention when they coasted 
to a 33-7 win over Argentina's 
Maria Misquez and GladisMer- 
li. They lie third in their table 
behind the unbeaten South 
Africans and Namibians. 





sport 



Ideals left behind in the Atlanta gold rush 


v When brin ging Al- 
lanta 1996 to ft 
iW dose, the Interna- 
tional Olympic 
Committee presi- 
dent, Juan Antonio 
xMV Samaranch, dis- 
creetly avoided a line be has 
grown accustomed to delive ring 
Not since the 1992 Winter 
Olympics in Albertville went 
dose to be an operational disaster 
would the words “best ever” 
have sounded less appropriate. 

In describing the Games as 
’‘exceptional” Samaranch put a 
curse on Atlanta's effort. 
Records were set, most 
thrillingly by Michael Johnson 

and Donovan Bailey; padded 

venues, greater numbers of ath- 
letes and spectators than ever 
before; Southern hospitality; 
the unfailing patience of 
harassed volunteers. 


But despite the relentlessly 
Wheat claims of its president, 
Billy Payne - “the success of 
these Games is bow the athletes 
and the community feel about 
them" - the Atlanta organising 
committee was not up to stag- 
ing an event that has ballooned 
to ludicrous proportions. 

. Everything becomes clearer 
m hindsight, but Atlanta will go 
down in the history of the Sum* 
mer Games as a city that failed 
to produce an enlightened strat- 
egy. The city of Coca-Cola, 
CNN and baseball’s world 
champion Braves, claiming to be 
the new gateway of US com- 
merce, simply was not big 

ftyne bnstEdat criticism from 
IOC members and the media. 
Howevg.it was soon obvious ihar 
a warning issued last year - “it 
isn't going to work” Acog were 


informed by event consultants - 
had fallen on deaf ears. 

Traffic ground to a standstill; 
athletes .and around 5,000 
media representatives raged at 
mounting difficulties in trans- 
portation; information services 
broke down causing the giant 
IBM corporation acute embar- 
rassment. The inevitable com- 
parisons with Barcelona in 1992 
and Seoul four years -earlier 
were, constantly damning. 

In one- important respect 
Payne got away with it Having 
persuaded the IOC to accept an 
average July temperature in 
Atlanta of 78F he was blessed 
with cooler conditions than be 
and many competitors feared. 
The threat of dehydration did 
not materialise. 

The Summer Games leads 
normally sensible people to 
suspend conservative thinking 



Ken Jones, at his last 
Olympics, blames the IOC 
for logistical failures at a 
ludicrously bloated Games 


on infrastructure and allow the 
raising of facilities they can 
hardly afford. 

Barcelona's triumph stemmed 
partly from municipal input that 
enabled the construction of a 
strategic highway that left the 
city's historic centre untouched. 
Campaigning on a “good for 
business ticket”, Acog instead 
sought and gained the support of 
local corporate entrepreneurs. As 
one stem critic put it, what 
resulted was gold rush-fever. 

Prices soared in a glut of 
profiteering, a giant Coca-Cola 
bottle symbolised rampant 


commercialism; streets within 
the city's Olympic circle, created 

partly by the bollcksing of a blade 
neighbourhood, were given a 
county-fair atmosphere by tatty 
vending outlets. Then came the 
crude bomb placed in Centennial 
Park that left Atlanta honor 
stnick, taking the life cf a woman 
anH injuring many others. 

What has to be addressed is 
the IOC's role in all this. In al- 
lowing the Games to become 
cluttered with sports that would, 
more, or less, pass unnoticed in 
normal circumstances it has 
cheapened the Olympic ethos. 


Neither do we know how de- 
termined the IOC is to stamp 
out chemically assisted perfor- 
mance. At a press conference 
held in London shortly before 
the Games, Samaranch de- 
clared himself in ignorance of 
an underground pamphlet set- 
ting out infallible masking pro- 
cedures that was available to 
athletes in Barcelona. 

Rumours of a “biz catch” in 
Atlanta came to nothing but as 
Charles E Yesalis, who is pro- 
fessor of health and human 
development at Pennsylvania 
Univereity, told the A few fork 
Times , expenditure of S2m 
on drug detection an- 
oounced by the IOC earlier this 
year is a small commitment 
from an organisation that runs 
a bifiion-dollar business. “If 
the IOC is serious about the 
problem, it woald spend much 


more on research, so that sub- 
stances like human growth hor- 
mone fused to augment 
strength] could also be detect- 
ed,” he said. 

According to Yesalis, new hi- 
t ech testi ng equipment is worth- 
less in many cases. Synthetic 

testosterone, he says, can be de- 
livered via barely detectable 
creams and skin patches. 

Creatine, which replenishes 
energy stores in muscles, is not 

even banned because it is found 

in food, but to equal the usual 
dose an athlete would have to 
eat 20 pounds of meat daily. “If 
the IOC can’t do better than 
this, ail we will see is another 
foiled solution," Yesalis added. 

On one point at least every- 
one can agree. Atlanta was not 
without thrills. Johnson's unique 
double with a work! record in the 
200 metres. Carl Lewis’s re- 


markable Olympic career end- 
ed with a fourth consecutive gold 
in the kmgjunip. An athlete be- 
yond comparison in his spheres. 

A few hours before the clos- 
ing ceremony, Johnson undthe 
Olympic decathlon champion, 
Dan O’Brien visited Muham- 
mad Ali at a hotel in Atlanta. 
Thp- sight of a sadly stricken Ah . 


trembling as he ignited the 
Olympic flame two -weeks ago 
troubled some of us deeply. A 
symbol of sporting greatness 
nevertheless. 

O'Brien’s eyes, were filled 
with admiration for the man 
who was his boyhood hero. Ali 
spoke just cote word. “Age,” he J 
mumbled. Life’s reality. 

Personally speaking, Atlanta 
was my last Olympics. All things 
considered, in the context of 
past experiences, it was a bum 
. note to go out on.-. . . 


Time to 
invest for 
success 


Mike Rowbottom, in Atlanta, asks what 
the future holds for British athletics 


The French sports paper 
L ‘Equips carried a cartoon last 
week featuring the massive 
form of David Douillet, the 
heavyweight judo player who 
earned France's first gold of the 
Olympic Gaines in Atlanta. 

Doufllet’s huge bead and 
shoulders served as a base for 
other French medallists to stand 
on; the words underneath read: 
“When the podium is so solid.” 
France’s startling success at the 
Games - on the first weekend 
alone they earned nine medals, 
as many as their total at the 1976 
Olympics - involved a number 
of factors. 

French athletes receive direct 
government funding -0.19 per 
cent of the national budget - 
and have access to a Central In- 
stitute of Sport in Pam as well 
as Centres of Excellence scat- 
tered around the country and a 
high-altitude centre at Font 
Romeu, in the Pyrenees. 

Top performers also receive 
a performance-related subsidy 
designed to prevent them over- 
competing, which adds an edge 
when major championships 
come round. But those who 
have followed France’s for- 
tunes over the years give a 
Gallic shrug when asked to 
identify the main reason why 
there have been so many 
medals for them in Atlanta. 

That intangible, the Douillet 
factor in France's case, appears 


to have created a spiral of suc- 
cess. Seven years ago, Kriss 
Akabusf s surprise 400m bundles 
victory in the opening event of 
the European Cup had a simi- 
larly s timula ting effect upon a 
British men's team which went 
on the win the trophy for the 
first and only time. 

The man who lifted the cup 
at Gateshead, Linford Christie, 
has performed a similarly in- 
spiring function at a succession 
of major championships since 
then, albeit thatnis wins became 
expected rather than hoped 
for. Christie's ill-starred per- 
formances here left the British 
searching elsewhere for inspi- 
ration. Those to whom they 
would have looked in recent 
years - Sally Gunnell, Colin 
Jackson - were undermined by 
injury. There was no Doufllet 
podium on to which others 
could leap. 

Christie has said for several 
years that he will only be truly 
appreciated when he is gone. In 
terms of international champi- 
onship competition, that is now 
the situation. When the big tree 
comes down, it gives the little 
trees around it more light, and 
Britain's up-and-coming sprint- 
ers are likely to grow in stature. 
But when it comes to occasions 
such as the Olympics, that light 
will become the glare of expec- 
tation that Christie has had to 
operate in for mast of his career. 



Links in the chain: Britain's Roger Black (centra) prepares to receive the baton in the menk 4x400m Olympic find from Mark Richardson (far left) 


The task feeing Britain's young 
sprinters, such as Ian Mackie, who 
was prevented from contesting 
the 100m semi-finds because of 
a hamstring injury, Darren 
Campbell, Jason Gardener and 
the junior talent Dwayne Cham- 
bers is daunting. They have a big 
gap to make up before they 
read: the top level, but Britain’s 
chief coach, Maloolm Arnold, be- 
lieves it can be done. 

“We have a good crop of 
young sprinters,” he said. “Ian 
Madrie has a big future, as does 
Darren Campbell if he can be 
persuaded to concentrate on 
training this winter rather than 
playing football. He has run 
10.17sec after starting his prop- 
er training in February." 


The situation in the 400 me- 
tres is different in that a new 
generation of talent has al- 
ready made the transition from 
promise to achievement. Three 
of the four silver medallists in 
the relay, Iwan Thomas, Jamie 
Baulch and Mark Richardson, 
are in their early twenties, with 
potential for further improve- 
ment 

And there are others: David 
Grindley, the former British 
record holder, is 24 arid is due 
a run of good fortune after in- 
juries; Mark Hylton, Richard- 
son's training partner who ran 
in the first round of the relay, 
does not turn 20 until next 
month. Angela Thorp, the 23- 
year-old Yorkshire athlete, is an- 


other for whom further good 


things appear to be in store af- 
ter her performance here in 
beating Gunnell's eight-year-old 
100m hurdles record. Although 
Thorp is still some distance 
from the peak of her event, she 
could take some significant 
steps between now and the 
Sydney Olympics in 2000. 

If things work out according 
to plan, she could be joined 
there by the junior high hurdler 
Natasha Danvers, who will com- 
pete at the World Junior Cham- 
pionships in Sydney later this 
month before taking up an ath- 
letics scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

Others who have competed 
here can look towards Sydney 


with growing confidence. At 23, 
Nick Buckfield is still improv- 
ing in the pole vault. At the 
same age, the high jumper 
Steve Smith already has a col- 
lection of major medals, in- 
cluding the bronze from 
Atlanta, and he is likely to be 
even stronger four years hence. 

Kelly Holmes, whose medal 
ambitions were crucially ham- 
pered by a hairline fracture in 
her leg, has the talent and atti- 
tude at 26 to cqme back to more 
profitable effect in the 800 and 
1500 metres. 

At 27, Steve Backley, too, 
looks as if he will continue to 
win javelin medals at the high- 
est level for many years to 
come following his stiver here 


after a remarkably swift recov- 
ery from an operation on his 
Achilles tendoril 

Jonathan Edwards, Britain’s 
sole world champion, can retain 
his triple jump title in Athens 
next year with a little fine tun- 
ing. Frustratingfy, Edwards 
failed to sort out his technique 
for most of the final, invalidat- 
ing two huge efforts because his 
foot had impinged the Plasticine 
marking the take-off board. 
But if he feels happy to continue 
- and there were times this sea- 
son when that did not appear to 
be the case - be has all the abil- 
ity be .needs. 

With a little more luck - es- 
pecially with the timing of in- 
juries - Britain’s athletes might 


Photograph: David Ashdown 

have come out of these Games 
with a golden rather than a sil- 
ver linmg. But if the relative lack 
of success prompts the Gov- 
ernment to direct some more 
funds towards the sporting are- 
na, it will have served a larger 
purpose. 

Matters need to be attend- 
ed to in earnest, however the 
new financial year for the 
British Athletic Federation be- 
gins on October 1, and Arnold 
has no idea at present of what 
kind of budget he will be op- 
erating with. 

“The Government simply 
has to decide whether it wants 
excellence or not,” Arnold said. 
“If it does, it is gbingto have to 
pay for it.” 


THE REAL WINNERS AND LOSERS AT THE OLYMPIC GAMES 


FINAL RESULTS FROM 
ATLANTA 


They do not spring readily to mind 
when one thinks of the world’s pre- 
mier sporting nations: Tonga and the 
Bahamas, Vet the fact that these 
micro-nations, one in the Pacific, the 
other in the Caribbean, managed to 
win medals at all, when much larger 
states failed completely, shows what 
small nations can achieve. 

Sprat is a great intsmational leveto 
though you vwukJ nerer know itto hear 
the trumpeting of the big boys at At- 
lanta. The US won more medals than 
any other state - but it is larger than 


most other states. Size is not every- 
thing and, to compile our list of win- 
ners and losers, we have tried to take 
that into accorart. We have first cal- 
culated a score fra country -four 
points for gold, two for silver and one 
for bronze. Then we divided that 
score by the size of the country. So, 
atone end of the scale, Tonga won a 
point for every 50,000 Tongans; at the 
other; Britam won a point for every two 
million, and mighty China scored one 
for every 10 million. 

That puts the US victory in context. 


It did well, but no better than its size 
would suggest. But it also puts 
Britain’s performance in context it 
scored worse than any other EU state 
apart from Luxembourg (pop. 
400,000), which won no medals. 

Once past Tonga and the Bahamas, 
the real success stories emerge - and 
again they are in the Caribbean and 
Pacific. Cuba managed a total of 25 
medals; Jamaica, its nearest neigh- 
bour, also did spectacularly well for 
its size. Both Australia and New 
Zealand did much better than the 


straightforward medal rankings would 
suggest From eastern Europe, Hun- 
gary; Slovakia, Bulgaria and the 
Czech Republic were all high scorers. 
Northern Europe also did well - all of 
the Scandinavians are in the top 20. 
Ireland’s success is also highlighted, 
placing it at No 8. Only four African 
nations make ft to the top 50: Nam- 
ibia, Burundi, Kenya and South Africa. 

If we even out the scales further by 
adding m the wealth of each country 
- money helps to win gold - then the 
dominance of Cuba is more obvious. 


This time, we have divided the annu- 
al economic output of each nation by 
its point score. Cuba's GDP is a hard- 
figure to calculate, but it seems clear 
that it has outperformed Its much rich- 
er (and larger) nei^bourto the north. 
.Jamaica, too, shows its form. The East 
European natrons come througi much 
more strongly as the real champions, 
but it is the expanding nations of Asia 
which disappoint. Even when size and 
incrane are taken into consideration, ■ 
they are well down the table. 

Andrew Marshall, Rxeign Editor 
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Maddy plays the 

percentages 


Cricket 

MICHAEL AUSTIN 
reports from Leicester 
teles 442 & 298-7 dec 
Northants 445 & 212-5 
Mate/) drawn 


Playing the percentages was 
Leicestershire s yesterday, 

for victory w^th^the failsafe 
three for the draw. They now 
head the Championship table by 
that margin over Yorkshire, 
who have played an extra game. 

In most years during early 
August in the old 34-match 
programme, the advantage 
would have beea tenuous, but 
with only six games remaining, 
the psychology of reaching the 
top means much for Leicester- 
shire. 

What may have been con- 
strued as the reason for their 
batting on after lunch in order 
to allow Darren Maddy, on 99, 
a first Championship hundred 
misguided. It did have a tac- 
tical base. Northamptonshire 
were eventually challenged to 
score 296 from what became 59 
overs. 

Kevin Curran, with his third 
half-century in as many innings 
over the weekend, again rel- 


ished batting higher in the or- 
der in the absence of Rob Bai- 
ley, Russell Warren, Richard 
Montgomerie and David Sales. 

Curran reached SO from 66 
balls, with nine fours and a six. 
despite- Adrian Pierson taking 
4 for 49. Maddy. Leicester- 
born, was stfl] the central figure 
of the daw. A first Championship 
hundred is always something to 
savour no matter the circum- 
stances. It was Boycottesque, 
but greeted by doffing his hel- 
met and raising his arms - 
whether it was in his side's 
overall best interest remains in 
the confines of the dressing- 
room. 

It took Maddy 16 balls after 
lunch to achieve his personal 
landmark and, even when he did 
so, Leicestershire did not de- 
clare, winch suggested that they 
would have batted on anyway. 

James Whitaker, the injured 
captain, whose responsibilities 
had passed for this match to Phil 
Simmons, made a few points. 
“We wanted to set a big score 
and get men around the bat to 
pressurise them. However, I was 
disappointed by our scoring 
tempo before hutch.” 

The 22-year-old Maddy, 
pushing and prodding, com- 
pleted his second first-class 
century -following 131 against 


Bevan’s quandary 


The weather forecast could de- 
cide whether Yorkshire pick 
Michael Bevan for their 
NatWest Trophy semi-final 
against Lancashire at Old Thif- 
ford on 13 August. 

The left-hander has to fly 
home at 1030pm on the same 
day to join s training camp in 
preparation for Australia's short 
tour of Sri Lanka, which may not 
go ahead because of the politi- 
cal situation on the island, and 


Yorkshire’s request for a 24-hour 
reprieve has been turned down. 

Essex, who play Surrey at The 
Oval in other semi-final, are in 
the same position with their own 
prolific ba tsman, Stuart Law. 

Yorkshire's cricket chairman 
Bob Platt said: “Much will de- 
pend on the weather. If it is a 
good day with an encouraging 
forecast, Bevan will play. We 
wfll, however, have two players 
landing by as cover." 


Oxford University last summer 
- from 298 tells, with seven 
fours, in almost six hours. 

“It will do Dairen a power of 
good breaking the barrier,” 
Whitaker said. “Has confidence 
will grow." With Ian Sutcliffe, 
the Oxford University batsman 
and a Leicestershire newcom- 
er last season, now available, 
Maddy needed mas to keep his 
place. 

Aftab Habib's position is un- 
der pressure after his two bat- 
ting failures in this match, which 
foreshadows three games at 
Grace Road and a magical mys- 
tery tour of potential variable 
weather conditions to Swansea 
on Thursday, Trent Bridge and 
finally Chester-le-Street in deep 
September. 

A curious morning provided 
only 38 runs for Maddy. to- 
gether with two wickets, both 
run out, for which the subse- 
quent centurion could take 
much responsibility. In two 
moments of mid-summer Mad- 
dyness, he sent back Paul Nixon, 
who was instantly defeated by 
a Curtly Ambrose throw, and 
then collided with Ben Smith, 
who succumbed to Tim Walton’s 
accuracy. 

Whether Smith should have 
taken an angry swish with his bat 
at a pigeon as he left the mid- 
dle was more of a case for the 
RSPCA than the TCCB. It was 
a needless expression of an- 
noyance even though he ad- 
mitted he had been suffering 
from a migraine earlier in the 
match. 

The thought that Leicester- 
shire could afford to lose 
a gainst the next-to-botlom team 
was confined to last year’s scor- 
ing values. With new regulations 
of three points for a draw, the 
Championship has taken on a 
different idiom, but Northamp- 
tonshire scored a moral victo- 
ry with 11 points overall to 
Leicestershire's nine. 


Gibson fires Glamorgan 


Round-up 

Nottinghamshire's poor season 
in the Championship continued 
as West Indian all-rounder Oi- 
tis Gibson teamed up with left- 
arm spinner Neil Kendrick to 
see Glamorgan to a comfortable 
eight-wickel victory at Worksop 
yesterday. 

Gibson and the former Sur- 
rey' player Kendrick instigated 
a dramatic Nottinghamshire 
batting collapse as they lost five 
wickets for nine runs in the 
space of 75 balls. At 232 for 5. 
at lunch, Nottinghamshire were 
] 14 ahead and in a position to 
set the Welsh county a stiff run 
chase. But Chris Cairns’ dis- 
missal to the first ball after the 
interval started the rot and 


Nottinghamshire slumped to 
241 all out. 

Left with a target of 124 to 
win, Glamorgan suffered few 
problems, even though Steve 
James was dismissed without 
scoring. TWo more wickets for 
the England discard Simon 
Brown, giving him match figures 
of 7 for 107, failed to disturb 
Pakistan’s progress to a seven- 
wicket win against Durham at 
Chester-le-street. 

The tourists took Durham’s 
surviving three wickets for 3 9 
runs this morning with skipper 
Wasim Akram clai ming two of 
them to finish with 4 for 19 in 
18.4 overs. Needing 134 to win, 
Pakistan sent in Aaf Mujtaba lo 
open and he batted through the 
innings for 19 notout while the 
rest blazed away to reach the 


target in 253 overs. The left- 
hander Mujtaba could now be 
in line fora place in the second 
Thst at Headingley on Thursday 
as Aamir So hails band injury b 
still causing concern. 

' Saeed Anwar deflected a 
John Wood no-ball on to his 
stumps before he had scored but 
made 36 off 38 balls before be- 
ing given out caught down the 
leg side by wicketkeeper David 
Ligertwood. 

Brown's second victim was 
Ijaz Ahmed, Jbw for 12, but In- 
zamam-ul-Haq then struck 34 
off 27 balls before leaving Sal- 
im Malik to complete the task. 

Hie Durham skipper, Mike 
Rosebeny, who made 93 not out 
and 48 despite breaking a fin- 
ger in foe first innings, was 
named man of the match. 



Ar,. "" " 





Nicorette 
romps home 
in the maxis 


SaiPng 

STUART ALEXANDER 
reports from Cowes 

The big boys were sent well 
away from the main action to 
play a version of the 1851 
course around the Isle of Wight 
won so famously by the Amer- 
icans. The maxis, led again by 
the Grand Mistral SO Nicorette. 
romped the 55 miles in the op- 
posite direction to the annual 
Round the Island race on a sec- 
ond glorious day of racing in 
Skandia Life Cowes Week. 

Without Harold Cudmore 
taking a day off from his crew 
line-up. skipper Ludde Ingvall 
managed to take Nicorette 
through the finish line 36 min- 
utes ahead of Mike Slade's 84ft 
Longabarda. the boat which 
recently broke the conventional 
race record. 

But she was still 4min and 
l3sec outside the record of 5hr 
12min and 3scc set by Slade on 
29 June going anti-clockwise. 
Yesterday's south-easterly 
breeze, which again varied be- 
tween 17 and 22 knots, was not 
the ideal direction and the yachts 
were hard on the wind on the fi- 
nal leg up from the Needles to 
the finish , but it provided fine 
sport for the day racing boats. 

Mike Lennon, the national 
dass champion, scored a second 
consecutive victory in the Mdges 
24s, despite having to go back 
and restart, having been already 
over the line when the gun at the 
Squadron sounded. Hie 32 
yachts were sent up to the main- 


land shore to do a series for beats 
and runs along the shore be- 
tween Lec-on-Soienl and the en- 
trance to Southampton water.^ 

“That was some recovery." 
said David Bedford, still lead- 
ing in Glenfiddich 1 after being 
fourth yesterday. “He was blis- 
teringly fust downwind, really 
special." While in the Sports- 
boat class a crew member of the 
Beneicau First Class 8 DVS. 
skippered by Gaiy Sims, was 
taken to hospital with rib dam- 
age after the boat was in a col- 
lision with a motor yacht in 
Osborne Bay. He was inter dis- 
charged. 

Another man went over- 
board when Lhc Sigma 33, Eph- 
esian 1 1 1. broached violently. He 
was picked up by Charlie Mills' 
Shoot The Bar and put hack on 

board his own boat ty the inshore 

rescue. 

Once again it was the Aus- 
tralian-designed 41-footers that 
were fighting for the silver- 
ware in Class !. Graham Bailey 
taking his turn lo drive Stephen 
Bailey's Arbitrator to victory 
and the Sir Waller Preston 
Challenge Cup, pipping the 
winner of the day before, Jo- 
celyn WiUer's Silk 2. Third was 
Glyn Williams* Wolf. 

And it was a pair of Bash ford- 
Howison 36s that look the two 
top places in Class 2 when Kei- 
th Lawrence's Playback, with 
Stuart Childeriy on board again 
following their first in dass at the 
Rover Series in Scotland earli- 
er this year, beat Christopher 
Jago's Thunder, with a Corby 36. 
Jamie McWilliam’s Mustang 
Sally, taking third. 


England to learn 
Championship fate 

Rugby Union Wales have made it dear the; 


Carl Hooper is few to AJamgir Sheriyar at Canterbiffy yesterday Photograph: Adam Scott 


Tbe latest in a long line of meet- 
ings is likely to establish the sta- 
tus of England within the Five 
Nations' Championship. Their 
European partners met yester- 
day to discuss the Rugby Foot- 
ball Unions compromise 
proposals in the long-running 
row that has led to England be- 
ing thrown out of the cham- 
pionship because of their 
separate television contract 
with BSkyB. 

England hope their partners 
will come back lo them today 
with an invitation to attend yet 
another meeting later this week, 
at which a solution to the dis- 
pute might be thrashed out. 

The last meeting of the Five 
Nations - in Cardiff two weeks 
agp - ended in stalemate and of- 
ficials from Ireland, Scotland and 


CRICKET SC 0 REBOARD 


SPORTING DIGEST 


Britannic Assurance 
County Championship 

Final day ot lour 

Notts v Glamorgan 

WORKSOP; GtMOflCM (23pto) bt Nfltttag- 

hmiMa TO by vfctatx. 

(VOfffrTfpWrtWOT wo ross 
NOnwaHNISHM - Fb*t tantatt 371 (A A 
Metea*ol28). 

QLAMORGMI - Hnt kmln£B 489 (S P James 

235. M Moms 69. R D B Croft 561. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE - Sacood fcmtagft 
isauuajr: 105 tor 2) 

p ft PoUani c James b Croft 24 

r T RoMnson e Gibson b Croft — 61 

jW M Noon taw b Wretan --0 

A A MeScaBo c Canny o Kendft* 41 

-p jamsort 0 Croft .„ -■£ 

c L Cams c and b Gtason JO 

K P Ewn9 C»«1D terete* .24 

B TBaeec Coney bC 4»on. 0 

G wM*ec Moms D KendneH ~ -0 

M N Bowen c Croft 6 GUwn - — — j 

j a Abort not out - — 

Extras It*, IM, wl, nM) 

Total (BGJ ovens) *3* 

Fail (cont): 3- 119. 4-127. 5-189. 6-232. 
7-236. 8-238. 9-23& 

Bowling: Watkin 11-3-33-1: Gibran 
28.3-7-57-3; Croft 35-8-92-3: ftendnek 
12-5-31-3: Butchef 3-0-18-0. 

GLAMORGAN - Socood tnntagt 

H Moms e Noon b Bales 

A vv e*n5 «* out 4 

*M P Maynart nrt oui — 

Extras ito3i — — - — : "i’w 

total {for 2. 393 ware) 

Fail: 1-19. 2-133. 

nirt bM: P A coney. G P Butcher. O P tao- 

SffiScK™* Oh*, tc P Mflison. 

7-3-M-O: Bowen 4-0-21-U W - 
£^.ft39-0: Erara 3-110-0; 

1 0-3-0- 39-1. 

UmplfSK B DuGm*** and K J lyonfc 

Leicestershire v Northaut* 
mceSTER; McmMhM W (Bpt^rfrewWftfa 
RQfUmuptpptf^M (J1)« 

/VormrnptOfr^ - 

204, P V Simmons 7& 1 N Snaps J-42). 
NCWnMIBnmSNBlE- Brot 

M curm Ifo. A L PwwtfV 87 - T c W3hon 

51; A 0 NMLfly 4-112). 

(f^gSTERSHIRE - Swrond lMtii«t 

(Saturday: 176 fbr 4) 

v i WfiBi c Ripley b AmhrtS* ..... 

D l M*»V «w “f ~ to 

G l itacMflon fcwbWor ^ 

A HdWtt Ibn b AmWW — 75 

■p v Snimonfi t> Snw» ... — — — 

tPANironiuntwl - 

■;% 

A ft K Piciwn nrt “v;-- is 

r«trns Ibl. 1012. wl. nt»4l ■"“•“""■So* 

ST ROT 7, 103.5 

SltSSSS!&SSllS^ 

u B tra* •P* h 38 

T C Mnilton sw b fteaon - 

OJCaoetBwSPwtson ^ 

K M Gsran not c ur n 

"a l Peneerww c SmmC» B P»*w»t ^ 

Mm ibl. bl, nwi- - 

aKSi 4-185.5.187^ 

OMBOtbRCJE Emburov, tD »t*y. J P 1z ^ 

Ipr, c E L toT&aer- 


BowliM: Mullally 14-4-85-1; Parsons 
21-8-56-0: Bn ms on 5- J- 11-0; Pierson 
18-5-49-4; MacfcMan 1-0-9-0. 

Umpires: R Jutrat end J O Bond. 

Kent v Worcestershire 
CANTERBURY WoroeMsnMra (24pts) H 
Kent (Q tqr 192 rm. 

IMspcesuifike won rosi 

«WMKE8IERSH9tE- AM ftmirwra tar 0 

dee (Q A HKK 148. S R tempo. 88. K R Spir- 
ing 71. S J Rhodes 68). 

KWT - Brst tnrtnge 36B «L Hooper 78. M 

j waiter 57; S R Lflmpdt 4-92). 
WonCESTERSHWE— Seoend knfa«s 
(Saturdrar 146 for 6) 

tS J Rhodes nor our — 41 

S R Lampro not out 33 

Extras IUZ blO. nb4J --26 

Total (for G dee. 543 oveeti 207 

fwB: i-i. 2-78. 3-82. 4-88, 5-88, 6-13L 

DU not bat: S W K EM, R KUteOMith. a snart- 

Mtae McCepra ll;l- 49-2: H oadjey 
173-1-S.-4; PhW 22-9-49-0; Hooper 4-l-fr& 
KBIT -Second taring 

0 P Rdoon run out --J 

MJ WaDwrc RJiodEfcb M«xfy 05 

T R WSrd C Dfta b Sheflyar If 

-C L Hooper Ira b Snenyar -s 

N J Dong b SherVsr -,—7 — S? 

M V FJemng c Cirts b Shenyar — — 31 

tSCVWSsrwou 

M J McCa»» b Iflmpftt * 

DW Headley b Lampsi - — 5 

M M Petei b Lampffl ° 

M A Eanam absera .- — — — ~-g 

Extras flB3.w2.np2) Sa 

Total (3X4 own) -— ■ — 

FaJt 1-18, 2-18. 3-34. 4-34. 553. 6-79, 7-94, 

8-108. 9-108. 

niniltr Shenyer 1S8-5B4: Monty 7-2-22-1: 
Lsmpdl 8 l4-3-25-3. 

Umpires: H D art «rt J W Holder. 

p W L D MM Tot 

w-.m— -a ! i i 3? SiS 

JS^Sa^u 1 1 ; * «SJ 

DeSrtSftlW) n | 2 4 g 

ISIS 

SSSSraia W 4 3 3 22 38133 

lifl — iu : a c op 40131 

■g'W a-S ills xS 

SUSrf 4 4 2 f 

ii: 

Matte ill) -O0 1 5 5 

oSSntlT)— -12 0 8 4 17 44 73 


Hatley’s Challenge Series Baseball 


Final day of three 

Durham v Pakistan 

CHESIBHJ&STREEn Paktstsn btttarfntn 
by seven wickets. 

Durham won toss 

DURHAM - First to*** 307 (M A Rose^ 
berry 93no). 

RUOSWW- first tnutags 309 ftwsxn Akram 
6ft RwNdlatrf 55; S J E Ebtran 5^8). 

DURHAM - Second fmdnRs 

KXem(0* 96fdr 7) 

«M A Rosebeny b Seaton Mushtaq 43 

S J E Brtran c b Wtesrrt Afcam -3 

M J Saggars b Waam Akram ,_..13 

H Klteen not 

Extras o>ft me. ««) riJ 

Total 0*k4 oven) 1 - n> 

Frtfc 1-5, 2-5. 3-14. 4-15, 5-47. 687. 7-88, 
8-103. 9-13X 

DewBng: waam Akram 18.4-10-19-4; Ha- 
ix’-Rehman 18-3-59-2: Astf Mufflba 3C8-X 
Safttn Mushtsq 16-7-37-3; Satan Matk 
1-0-1-0. 

PAKISTAN - Sooood kralnfis 

Saeed Anwr c U^rtMXrt b Brtwn 36 

Astf Mifltoba not out 39 

uaz Ahmed Rra b Brown 12 

trearnm-ii-Haq c Usmwood b K«een -34 

SaEm Ma«k not out -— 47 

Extras (nbl6) -48 

Total {for 3, ^Sowers) 134 

Wfe 1-48. 2-60,3-101. 

DM not bae Stwtab KaUr. *WtBlm Akram, 
|Rart*l LaM, saflton Miranaa. Shahrt Nora, 
ABHir-Retnon. 

Bowtne Brown 7-1-19-2: M»d 8-1-49C: 
Saggers 3-1-17-0; KBeen 63-0-45-1; Vfes- 

ton 1-0- 6-0. 

Umpires: G I Bugera and NT news. 

Starting today 

lxOunfasssatad 

TOIH MATCH {One day): Ctwimftxd: Es- 
sn v south AMca A. 

MMOR COUNIES CHAMNOMSW (firM 

day of two): Udoo (Wettfcra® Pat*): Eted> 
fadsttro * CamftKBesIWS. StAntO: Gan- 
iev Shropshire. Bamjr Tracey: Damn V 
WflttSftBB. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE: Boston 13 Minnesota ft 
Oevetend 14 Btorm 2: Tonaon 7 CSfcrrva 
H State 9 DeM 3: NewTtskTbntawe 5 Karaea 
City 3; Oataano 4 MMmAee 2; Texas B Oca- 
pBWWte Sea 5. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE: Montreal 7 Cnctmab 3: 
PhdadMphB 4 PndxxRi 2: St Louis 4 New VoA 
Mas 2: Colorado 8 Cheap Cubs l;HousK*i 7 
San Rancho 6: ASana 6 Us A n raiee K San 
D(e*p 6 Honda 4. 

AHEMCAN LEA9UE 
EASTERN DIVtSON 

W L M SI 

New York 86 44 596 

Battftaora — 55 54 60S 10 

Toronto B2 59 >468 14 

Boston 50 60 >955 13** 

Detroit 38 73 342 28 



Cycling 

TOUR OF PORTUOAL 


CENTRAL nVISXM 


ftancaeaty 

WESTERN DtVBKJM 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
EASTERN DMSION 


NewYtefc. 
Horida — 


CENTRAL OMSKM 


a 59 


WUUUiN MVBION 


44 .604 

60 .550 « 

57 .486 13 

59 .468 15 

61 .455 1 

49 J559 

50 -545 VH 

56 ,500 6V» 
59 -4Sfl 10 


4 2 .618 

49 355 T 

59 .473 16 

60 .459 17Vj 

65 414 22>4 

52 336 - 

52 .532 V: 

54 .495 4*5 

57 482 S 

BL 45Q BV» 

53 331 

54 518 14 

54 .514 2 

63 422 12 


Bowls 

VWMBfSVfftiU) CHAMWONSHffS (Leam- 
MM Spa) SMh rouwt Pobar Seettoo 1: 
Pacv$ New Cinnea bt Nortofc BUM 20« ire 
tert(Pta>ianarrtMJrtinsmn)UAiniora33- 
7; SouSiAfncaOtHcrg Here 26-13; fix* Btanas 
btJ8pBnZ3-lftNsm4*3ttZan®tj23-U;Sp»n 

B WtoM 23-21; taaa lx Suaaiand 2217; wMes 

« Daarton and R kxoj in Srnbrtw 18-15. 
Section 2 : Austrate bt Cerada 16-14; Jereey 
Ci Jones and S Sywet) bt Fk 18-Uc Scoaand (J 
timed and J Urtores) Bt Bcnmns 1313:16 
B Singapore 20- 14; Kenya K Nb» Zaatsnd 18- 
16: western Samoa bt India 30-12: Erefanurc 
FturarattandNShawtKGuemseyiJandASi- 
riS'18-14. TRfflES: Saetioo 1: US bt Kenya 
13-12; Scodend IM letham; 8 Forsyth tart S 


L E A D I NG FIRST-CLASS AVERAGES 


Bowfing 

Q uaj jw entfnir Sfc tefagB 
II 

saatwrty(W)^.-.-..e 
K H Stabs IS Afina 'AT _6 

5 Lee {Somerset). 10 

Saeed Anwar (Pah) -6 

QPTboipe (Surrey) — U 
D N CtOoRea (S Africa A)5 
tatamatfrol-Haq (P3k) ..6 

M P Meynrad (Oam) ....U 
K HI Curran (NorthantEj-9 

WS KeadaH (Hants) 5 

T M Moody lW«s} 13 

S 8 lew (Essex)— — 

S R Tende9«r[htfrt —7 

m a sneber (Srarey) --U 

ID Austin (lance).. & 

S PTRabanl (Lanes).— 7 

H Monte (Gtertl).. -U 

SDUosrtdancsJ. --9 

■ denocw not out 


ROM KS 100 
762 136 3 
787 183 2 
861 167- 3 
809 219* 3 
1365 185 6 
452 155* 2 
584 1®* 2 
1005 128 4 
1032 214 5 
746 150 1 
469 145* 2 
1175 212 6 
172 6 
1225 160- 3 
707 177 2 
1269 160 3 
379 95* 0 
629 1B3 2 
1036 202- 3 
787 241 2 


Bowling 

QuaMcatas 20 wfefcMa 
50 Ara Oast* 

j 9K25 CELAmbroee pRvffiS 1503 

5 8744 MnMeqAhraod (Sam) 177-0 

5 8&10 C A Welsh (GteJCTJ— --SJA-O 

3 8030 HAEataamOtert)— -283-3 

5 8029 PV Stamen* de>C$) -211-4 

2 7533 J O Lamy (Sussex) J7793 

3 7330 W**taAteara(Patt--ra7-0 

5 7330 OJMto(leta) r --.^0 

2 6840 C A Connor (Harts) --320-3 

6 6830 ESH8Wdte*(Sus*)-^-* 

2 67.00 L Ktesewr ISA ■A-)„..3OT-j 

3 6027 M W Mteyos (Oouwl -^834 

2 64J0 S ■ PBtock {Vtate)-^5.4 

5 8A37 S D Rose (9am).— — J94-3 

u. 6345 M P Bkkad (Starry) -884^ 

3 SS P C R Tntnoi (Mxktd .-520.4 

3 02-80 A J HorH» (Derby) 2«5 

7 6094 0 R Law ( SidMrt J98-0 

3 SS DPo8ett(Mrt« W7.2 


U Rom 

34 400 
U 472 
82 856 
92 701 
47 631 
54 869 
47 531 
88 1096 
88 937 
6 3 1058 
42 666 
77 763 
90 911 
85 1686 
79 903 
96 1117 
1631118 
49 895 
30 729 
26 589 


W 5wl0w 

2? 4 1 

27 4 1 

46 4 1 

36 2 1 
29 1 0 
38 4 1 
23 1 0 

47 1 1 
40 1 0 
45 2 0 

28 1 0 
32 2 0 
38 1 0 
65 5 0 

37 2 1 
45 2 0 
45 4 O 
36 2 1 
29 2 0 
23 3 1 


Beat An 

&551AA1 
7-91 1748 
6-261840 
6-361947 
5-68 21,75 
644 2246 
5-582348 
654 2341 
657 2342 
6472341 
674 23-78 
6322344 
6562347 
677 2440 
747 2440 
617 2442 
656 2444 
6402448 
633 2EL13 
622 2640 


Source: flVTCCS Crftfet Stadstta 


ed): 1 C Camera fftecer-Sotastai 9v ismn 
uac 2 J Bams (W5I -Paredes) +2eec 3 M 
JUrautMaBCnUtabal +Asec4La»n»t&yan- 
Xx, and stmoes) (rare Ome; s Ath Basra (IQ 
(SaeooleMra) +6sec. 

Equestrianism 

Lucy Thompson, wlro won the European 
championship for Ireland last year on 
Wefton Romance, has aquiree! the 
mare's nine-year-old half- brother; Wel- 
ton Molecule. The gelding made a big 
impression at Badmnton this year; when 
Vicky GotUns rode hime to dear crass- 
country and showjumping rounds. 

Football 

Mike Duxbury. the former England and 
Manchester United defender. Is having 
trials with his home-town dub Accrtntjon 
Stanley. Duxbury 38. who won 10 caps, 
has just returned from a spefl In Japan. 
MAJOR LEAGUE SOCCER: Kansas Clfy Mr 4 
WasM^rc UU 2: (MurrOtt Om 2 U* An- 
astas Ca&y l (OioohuO. 

SUNOArs LATE BEBtflJS: ihb eeeeee fHand- 
Bes Athtanc 1 Tranmere 0; Galny 0 Sunder- 
land! 

Golf 

LPGA DU MAURCR CLASSIC (EAnontorL At- 
barta) leedhgflBrtraeed irarei tus urdeu 

noted): 277 L Dates (CB) 71 70 70 b&' 279 
K Watt (AIE) B5 68 74 72; N LcpK 68 71 59 
71; 280 M Malon 72 65 69 74: 281 P Hurst 

69 7068 74: 2S3 L Neumann (See) 68 74 67 

73; Amta Soentara (Seie) 71 70 69 73: 284 
0 Dorman 69 70 71 74; K Postfawatt 72 68 

70 74: 28S A Fruhwth 70 71 71 73; R Jones 
70 71 68 7ft 286 V 71 72 68 74; M 
RararaOcn (Sp) 70 71 73 73; B Mudia 68 
74 71 73: J InttlBr 73 72 6B 73: E Men 71 73 
69 73; C Groam team 74 69 71 72: C Uranmr 
IflB) 71 70 75 70: 287 J fw»ek 73 6? 71 76; 
J Stephenson lAus) 73 71 71 73b J Mrason 
73 70 73 71; 299 M McNamara 69 74 71 74 . 
VOLVO RAfMNOS (6S or bl onion stated): 
1 C MontnmeriB £429^4949; 2 1 Mxsnrn 
£3B345ftll; 3 R Aleney (Ape) £283451.18; 
4 l Wfesaoad £26s.7oai2: s M mgmrv fan 
£254247.03; 9 C Races (K) L75343728; 7 
A Coltait I236.113.5ft- 8 W tata (Aral 
£229493^7: 9 F Nabte CO £20646546 
U P Hamneon £20249346 
lEJONGWOl&OIIMaMBa: lGNosnen (Aua 
U_T7pt£.s*; 2 C Moregarfcne (GB) 987; 3 E 
Eb ISA) 944: 4 C Pam [US) 8.90: SFCou- 
pies (USJ aaftGN Fate fGH)a7ft 7 T Lehman 
(US) 8-33; 8 M QQH Uapatj 833: 9 N Puce 
Uta) 6.09; 10 M O'Meara IDS) 7.13. 

Ice hockey 

Sheffield Stealers, the Grsnd Stem ww- 
nen, have s^ted the Oasgow-bom Ca- 
nadian defenceman, Scott Campbell, 
from Newcastle in the build-up to the 
new Premier Leagje. 

Pools 

Score draw (*2. 9. 15. 17.19.35.38.51. 
S3. No State dmm (4* IX 12.; 2ft42 VeM 
■atdiBC (2): 29. 5a. Away wftac (18): 1. 4.5. 
7, 1ft la 20. 22. 25. SL 3ft 4a 41. 41 44. 
46, SO, 57. Tefcofme dairro imtei tar 23 end 
24 pohts. Tte dratemr a 


Rugby Union 

SOUTH AFMCA TEAM (mrertens Tett v Nm 
7 — fawrt . cape Taira, Sramtey): J SmaC, J 
S wen. J Mraier. H * Raw. P lie nor m s, j Smn- 
£Jw, J taxA. G TftCfwiann. R Kn^er. F FVnaar 
(rapt). M Anprero. S Ataerron. M Hums. J AF 
te.OduRanm.Rept»ceaeB U: JvandertVeg- 
huiaen. V cetas. 0 van Scnaoaovli. D Theron. H 
Stqrtam, H Tromp. 

Snooker 

The Works Professional BiHiards and 
SnocAer Assooation ftsapteiafy hearing 
vrfech could activate a 12 -month barton 
Ales Higgins has been adjourned until 5 
Sepoembec The case anses from Higgns'S 
alleged verbal abuse of two referees. Alan 
Chamberlain and Laurie Armandale. dur- 
ing Qualifying oompeutlans at Blackpool 
last January; The twice world champion, 
now ranked 99th in the world, wd be able 
to compete in quaWytng competitions tor 
new season’s world rankmgewnts. hs 
first match re at the Notbreck Castle Ho- 
tel, Blackpool, tomorrow. 





Wales have made il dear they 
will not waste more time if Eng- 
land do no! back down on the 
Sky deaL However, it is be- 
lieved that when the RFU exec- 
utive committee met last week, 
there was a significant shift in 
opinion, raising hopes of saving 
the 84-year-old competition. 

Martin Offiah relaunched his 
union career yesterday by sign- 
ing a four-year contract with 
Bedford of the Second Division. 

Offiah. 29, who has led rug- 
by league's tiy- scoring charts in 
six of his nine seasons in the 

game, will play out tbe rest of the 
Super League season with the 
London Broncos and then play 
for Bedford in their opening 
League game against Notting- 
ham on 7 September. 

A decision on who has first 
claim on the winger when the 
seasons coincide has yet lo be 
resolved. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 






Tennis 

mffl OPEN MWS TOURNAMENT dm Aw- 
SUM) Statfn Mt II Oa« lUSt bl R Km- 
ink iNethi 6-4 63. 



TODAY’S FIXTUR ES 

P33E5S 33 5 ! 


FootbaB 

IWA CUP qtUUFYMB ROUND TOST LE9 
Vmm Buteprat (Him) vBwry Town (ft30).. 

Krafct (Steak) vCoMc (24) 

NfriaVWua Ota) TAbentes (430} 

Otaartte:OwBBaapd)»Si»a>Mosaoa:Uaa 

Www TV Hate VMaaash (F tir. ttapo Bucfms 
v Utorntw Softs: Stenia Htanoerers (Mate) » 
Ooobp (Dorn; rates iGn v Aaod Nteu KVph 
Ponfean BHpnoevrbDOnal BuOimst Dynamo 
ttsto (Geo 1) v McWe (Nor); Lyngy iXJenj v Mura 
IAbsIb SaMto (Steen); HsenstadB rSar) «VW- 
ttv Staxte (fctea; ryrano Moacter v Ja<z Par 
(Rnq Hrecte Spn fCnw < 1 Tapaao Macaw; Hte- 
n^ap fSwrt * Dynaroo-93 Minsk (Basi: Aa- 
nu ISmap v Lanana CEdfc Pvmmx) Mask iBeiai 
« BasSaas (Tuft; HJK li ara v P* r r ^isx a a 
Odessa Ittei; Ctono Os (Auo • VbfMona IY^>- 
AmtheM Fomspoa (Cyp) v llmnar y^ini 

iSmu; s«na Oteneue K2 fkrt v Hum k-mw 

(PPikkkanra (tel* CSKA Maacau-.BM i Brf j. 
« Tirol ewstxuch (Mi; Stean Bransbrs 
1 ' itenrepsr (Tuft; Stereo R«a are) vkfaortft 
ra«): Banr JcniaMm (te) r Bodortam mon. 
PRE-SEASON FWENPUES (Sotetod, 720 
rntm^OM mU: Br3MC «y V 9^SWr?ia 
Bijnn&oiie v Heneftxo (7.451; Duran v 


oretertS; FUftarn v 

Demm; Gontaam v PHoterouBc femra « E»- 
kb (7 Ac tear cana-Tei CMtf » Cartiff Ckk 
ftteraJjuekaOera: (jn- 
coln Ud * Nhb Cam: MMrea v uvnotf (7>4Sk 

H nrftFatf frvmon; Rathertcffl rBrran t 7>i5t 
y Arrar anq |7J5I; Scurrowj* v 
Barmin: Wataxo w Qaara ma i7^5)- Wonon- 
w fewte ? w^ivcrra^yws- 
«n » Tw n mare ; Wbtas v Hamburg (7.451; 
H?*? *. 11 Wfranfle » Soutnaffipipn 

(7451. CraeaBad GArgrorn » PonsmcuUi. 


The number of FA Charity 
Shield games to have been 
played at Wembley Stadium 
prior to Sunday's match be- 
tween Manchester United 
and Newcastle United. Unit- 
ed will be making their sev- 
enth appearance in the 
Charily Shield at Wembley, 
having won it twice, in 1993 
and 1994, while Newcastle 
will be making their first 
appearance. 


THE INDEPENDENT 

CRICKET 

LINES 

International 
Tour Line 
0891 881 485 
All Counties 
News and Results 
0891 525 075 

Deitoyshire 0891 525 370 
Durham 0891 525 371 
Essex ; 0891 525 372 
Glamorgan 0891 525 373 
Gtotics. 0891 525 374 
Hampshire 0891 525 375 
Kent 0891 525 376 
Lancashire 0891 525 377 


Rugby League 


Leics. 

Middlesex 


0891525 378! 
0891 525 379 i 


for RsroCl i TOszto Fp. 

Speedway 

PREMBt LEWS Erenr v Petertaoita (7 JOt 
f« 17 J01: Mtewnsmtmn v Gowa- 

COtVERDlCE LEAGUE KWHS: Ryae v E*r- 
M«™ v S«Wn^>o«me • SwmOan ( TXR. 

Other sports 

BOBUS: Mterwit WMd Ourftoor OunaanstVS 
(Iremftpon Spej. 


Northants 0891 525 380 
OtotteL 0891 525 381 
Somerset 0891 525 382 
Surrey 0891 525 383 
Sussex 0891 525 384 
Whrwtcks. 0891 525 385 
Wares. 0891 525 386 
Yorkshire 0891 525387 


0891 525 386 
0891 525387 
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Play INDEPENDENT FANTASY FOOTBALL 

See tomorrow’s 12-page summer of sport section to register 


Spectacular 



i lop of the table 

pw.l d Bat Bp! Tot 

UlES m___U a 1 4 35 37 280 

Wsrf8)-’>.J2 -6 4 2 37 38 177 

SOW U21-J-1 5 ^ 5 36 40 171 
tosttfS} «-l± ■ B 2 4 37 35 1«* 
D*bff (14}_1I 5.2 4 35 35 JS2 
5 32 35 182 


Cricket 


DAVID LLEWELLYN 
reports from Canterbury 
Wares 459-9 dec & 207-6 
Kent 366 & 108-9 
Worcs won by 192 runs 


Hie party mood had already dis- 
appeared after a demoralising 
Sunday League defeat, but, for 
the benefit of those who missed 
that poor show, Kent’s batsmen 
obliged with a re-run, which if 
anything was more spectacular. 

They were without their in- 
jured England all-rounder. 


Mark Ealbam, who will be out 
for at least the next two matches 
with a pulled rib muscle, as well 
as then- stand-in captain, Steve 
Marsh. 

Even so, to surrender then- 
unbeaten Championship 
record in such a fashion was 
abysmal A pre-lunch collapse 
when five wickets went down 
for 55 runs in 57 balls was fol- 


They scored 27 fewer runs 
yesterday than they had the day 
before, but Daryl Foster, the 
Kent coach, was stokaL “The 
batting was no better today,” he 
admitted “It was frenetic and 
lacking concentration. But it*s 
not the end of the world. It's just 


a blip. We still have everything 
3ian ~ ~ 


lowed by an early afternoon 
I all this when. 


capitulation and i 
with 84 overs remaining, they 
had been set what appeared to 
be a generous target of 301. 
They never got off the oche, let 
alone near the bull. 


to play for.’ 

In the mid-morning calm be- 
fore Worcestershire stormed 
all over them, it was announced 
that the Kent players were 
going to be sponsored by up to 
15 individuals for every run 
scored and wicket taken, the 
proceeds going towards Kent 


Kids Miles of Smiles appeal, for 
the building of a holiday home 
in Canterbury. With the way 
things turned out, there could 
be a long wait for those children. 

Ibm Moody, the Worcester- 
shire captain, must have had a 
premonition when he called 
off Steven Rhodes and Stuart 
Lampitt after they had tor- 
mented the Kent attack for a 
further 40 minutes in the morn- 
ing to take their seventh wicket 
partnership to 76. 

At no point did the pair, who 
had piled on 159 together first 
time around, look in any trou- 
ble on a pitch that had grown 


more unpredictable over the 
weekend. 

But the Kent bowlers, per- 
il ampered with an old 
, were unable to exploit the 
occasional lifter and the odd 
shooter. Worcestershire’s 
bowlers, notably the left-aim 
seamer Alamgir. Sheriyar, had 
no problem, although if they 
had, you were left with the im- 
pression that one or two of the 
Kent batsmen would have 
helped them. 

Sheriyar did not spark the M 
though. That came because of 
temptation, David Fulton called 
for a run to Tim Curtis coming 


in from mid-off to short extra. 
Matthew Walker did not quite ; 
see things the same way and 

tris paitnerjkilton turaef fran- 
tically bat Curtis’s throw beat 
him comfortably. 

Two tolls later Walker re- 
sented Fulton with an earner 
' than expected opportunity to 
discuss the run-out when 
Moody tempted him into chas- . 
ing a wider ball which resulted 
in a catch behind- Then it was 
Sheriyar’s turn. 

In the space of 15 balls he ex- 
cised the heart of the Kent in- 
nings, sending back Kent’s 


second stand-in captain Carl 
Hooper, hEgdLlpng and finally 
Trevor Wud, and all at a cost 
of just four runs. He finished 
with 4 for 58. 

- Matthew Fleming flowered 
briefly, but all the while he is in 


bloom he is not putting down 
when Sheriyar 


any roots, and when 
got one that appeared to stop 
on him he was only able io chip 
h tamely to Curds. Lampitt 
brought a merciful end to the. 
proceedings with the Iasi three 
wickets in aHttle more than two 
overs. 

Photograph, more reports. 
Scoreboard, page 21 


Remaining fixtures 

\ get riwuliai Ghmorgn (a), Hanp- 
slum Crt. Somerset <W. wwngiw"- 
W..l>ittftn (a) Mddtosex tni- 

Sorrey: Lancashire (9), Nattingham- 
.Wto&.VteteW^W-Northamp- 

fbawttre'-'M,.' GtamorgBn W« 

.WuBMte s Hw.th). . 
Yhil a MtyBiGto q isterateie (a), Lan- 
cashire (h), Essex 00, Nottingham- 
shire (fik torttatinptorsfwv laX 

Kan fcf i o rt ha nptonshi re f^.Somer- 
sstffi); Gtomewan Da}, Notttagfwm- 
Hampshire tW. 
.floucasseistwfcteL . 

EfisacSOnwwt®,Gtoue»stershTO 
(hi. Vcakstim fa). Warwickshire (8), 
Sassax (hj r Glamorgan ^). 
Derbyshire: Sussex (a). Ncfang- 
hamsftre (H), Wcsces&stora (h), 

Somersei la). Warwickshire |h>, 
Durham (H). 


Nicorette in maxi class of own as the big boats battle it out during Cowes Week 



Olympic 
athletes 
face ban 


Drugs in sport 


Maxi factor: The Grand Mistral 80 yacht Nicorette heads towards ime honours in the maxi class race off the Isle of Wight yesterday Report, page 21 


Photograph: Glynn Griffiths 


A Bulgarian triple jumper and 
a Russian hurdler yesterday 
became the first athletes to be 
caught using steroids at the 
Atlanta Olympic Games and 
face four-year bans. 

The International Olympic 
Committee said Iva Prandzbe- 
va and Natalya Shekodanova 
tested positive for banned per- 
fbnnance-enhancing drugs. The 
International Olympic Com- 
mittee director general. Francois 
Carrard, said Pnmdzheva, fourth 
in the women’s triple jump, test- 
ed positive for metadienone 
and bad been disqualified. 

Prandzheva was a silver 
medallist at the 1995 world 
outdoor and indoor champi- 
onships and gold medallist at 
the European indoor champi- 
onships earlier this year. 

Prince Alexandre de Merode, 
chairman of the IOC medical 
commission, said Shekodanova 
tested positive for stanozolol. De 
Merode said the analysis of 
Shekodanowa’s second sample 
tod stQl to be confirmed but if 
positive, her seventh-place fin- 
ish in the women’s 100 metres 
hurdles will be thrown out. 

The Court of .Arbitration for 
Sport expanded upon their deci- 
sion to reinstate four Russian 
competitors who had used bro- 
mantan: “It was not proven that 
hromantan is a stimulant to a stan- 
dard sufficient to justify a sanc- 
tion as severe as the withdrawal 
of medals from the athletes. Ac- 
cordingly. they granted the ath- 
letes the benefit erf the doubt-" 

Nick Gillingham, the British 
swimmer who stands to lose a 
bronze medal as a result of this 
derision, spoke of taking the mat- 
ter to court. “1 am very bitter and 
very, very sad that it has hap- 
pened in the last race of my ca- 
reer,” he said. “In some ways, I 
guess you could say 1 am pleased 
to be retiring at this stage if this 
is whai the sport is coming to." 
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across 

I Noble carries reduced- 
weight metal alloy |6) 

5 U n married composer has 

role lo play (S) 

9 Nothing results from its ac- 
tion (6.4) 

10 Varied hose could be found 
in here (4) 

I I Humanitarian organisation 

makes left-winger angry 


19 Use rope to give support to 
tree by lake (A) 

21 One who has joined male's 
a bit ardent? (6) 

23 Angular figure hid broom 

away (8) 

25 Fruit of toil guarded on re- 
turn t4) 


26 Leami use I had to chan 


to restore the status quo (!()) 

27 Sue irons badly, getting a 
complaint (8) 

28 Something relaxing for the 
rest of the 24 hours (3-3) 


12 && Its abandoned in 


haste (6) 

13 New Zealander stages King 
& I before Womens Insti- 
tute (4) 

15 Not professional about 
shipwrecked ketch's securi- 
ty feature (S) 

18 Pony's mistreated in man’s 
unconscious state (81 


DOWN 

Tell sloty right away and 
give cheer (5) 

What might come after an 
S-bend?(l-8) 

Inflexible person erects 
somewhere to sleep by a 
river (6) 


5 Greens in EU parliament? 

(8.7) 

6 Improve an urban place’s 
space (S) 

7 Facility will get liberal’s 
support (5) 

8 Reportedly sent off? (9) 

14 Measure supporting 

growth of good US univer- 
sities (3.6) 

16 Rustic's not plain about 
what must be paid (4-5) 

17 They will be bowed but 
show little modesty? (1-7) 

20 Awful car brought into 


house one day (6) 

22 Heath has French cheese 


on river (5) 

24 Is to take legal action io 
:t children recognised 


get cmtdre 

legally (5) 
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Wednesday reject 
Lombardo’s demands 




PHIL SHAW 


On the day it was estimated that 
Alan Shearer would cam more 


than £6 per second of compet- 
itive action in the new season. 


Sheffield Wednesday took a 
stand against the “crazy mon- 
ey” being soughL by some play- 
ers when they pulled out of a 
£3.7m deal for the Italian in- 
ternational Attilio Lombardo. 

Wednesday, whose record 
outlay stands at the £2.75m 
paid for Des Walker and Andy 
Sinton, took their stand after 
talks with the Juveotus winger’s 
lawyer. Lombardo's wage de- 
mands were reputedly in excess 
of Shearer’s “basic” of £13m a 
year with Newcastle, a sum the 
Premiership club were unwill- 
ing to pay a 30-year-old player. 

“We’re very disappointed,’’ 
Wednesday's secretary, Gra- 
ham Mackrell. said. “After we 
worked very hard and agreed a 
fee with Juventus, and went to 
Italy twice, the player's expec- 
tations were such that wc had 
to pull out The offer would 
have made him one of (he high- 
est-paid players in England, 
but we weren’t prepared to pay 
what can only be described as 
craw money. * 

Queen's Park Rangers 
changed bands yesterday - for 
two-thirdsof Shearer's transfer 
fee - when the entertainment 


entrepreneur Chris Wight paid 
£10m to end the Thompson 
family's seven-year controlling 
interest The new owner, whose 
business interests began when 
he co-founded the Chrysalis 
record label in the 1960s, said: 
“I’m delighted the deal is done, 
but sorry it has taken so long." 

Wright has also completed his 
takeover of Wasps rugby union 
club, who will play some 
Courage League fixtures at 
Loftus Road next season. 
“We're now in a position to sort 
out some of the operational de- 
tails of how the two two dubs 
will be working side by side,” be 
said. 

Meanwhile, Tyneside sur- 
rendered to Shcarermania yes- 
terday, when the final 5,000 
tickets for the England striker's 
debut in Sunday's Charity 
Shield match were snapped up. 
Around 600 supporters camped 
overnight outside St James’ 
Park to ensure their places at 
Wfetnbley. 

Newcastle's opponents in the 
curtain raiser, Manchester 
United, welcomed Karel 
Poborsky, their £3.5m mid- 
fielder from the Czech Repub- 
lic, to training for the first time 
yesterday. Jordi Cruyff’s £lm 
move from Barcelona should be 
completed today, but Roy 
Keane may miss Sunday’s game. 

The Irishman, wbo is nursing 
a knee injury, was withdrawn 
during the weekend win at Not- 


tingham Forest after the refer- 
ee, David EUeray, advised Alex 
Ferguson to substitute him fol- 
lowing several reckless chal- 
lenges. EUeray warned 
yesterday that the Charity 
Shield referee. Pad Durian, 
would have “no room for sucb 
discretion" in a game which pro- 
vided a “benchmark” for disci- 
plinary standards. 

Oms Sutton, the less cele- 
brated half of Blackburn's dis- 
banded SAS striking 
partnership, may be fit to start 
the season after learning that 
the injure be sustained in Sat- 
urday’s friendly at Colchester 
was nothing more than soft tis- 
sue damage. Blackburn initial- 
ly feared a broken leg. 

Nottingham Forest are ready 
to sell Andrea SilenzL bat can- 
not find a taker for the giant 
striker who made only seven 
first-team appearances last sea- 


son and scored just two goals. 
Silenzi arrived for £l.8m from 


but never re- 
al the City 


Torino a year a. 
ally impresse 
Ground. 

Middlesbrough hope that 
their record buy from Italy, 
Fabrizio RavanellLwill receive 
his international clearance in 
lime for his debut against his his 
former dub Juventus tonight. 
Middlesbrough have sold the 
Bolivian forward. Jaime Mo- 
reno, to the Major League Soc- 
cer side Washington DC United 
for £100,000. 


In tomorrow’s 12-page 

summer of sport 


When will Gianluca Vralli, Roberto Di 
Matteo and Franck Lebouef first sample 
the delights of Roker Park? 

Wien will Alan Shearer make his 
emotional return for Newcastle to Ewood 
Park? 


And when will Exeter City make file long 
trip north to Carlisle? 

For a& these answers and more see tomorrow’s 
Independent for the complete fixture Hsts of the 
Fit Carting Premi e rship, the Nationwide Football 
Lea&ie and the Ben's Scottish Premier Division. 


Morgan 


WAREHOUSE SURPLUS OUTLET 


•Forth* MaWml taoMprtk fC buyar. 
Morgan I* baeomtop aomatMrtg of ■ Msec*' 

Th* htMpmdant 


Cal Mar {fame -for 
ttegtant Morgan 
5fi| ttwtoJtarf price list. 


DTK P75MHz 


Complete Multimedia i 

AMD P75MHz processor, 850Mb drive. 1 


RAM, 1 .44Mb flepnr, Pashm PCI mothatart, 
IMjPOvMbo, quad speed CD, 16 b& sound 

card, cables & speakers, 

14" .28 colour motor. 

DOS and Windows 3.1. 


£ 699 " 



OLIVETTI 


PG 304 <331 "Windows' laser printer, 300 dpi readution, 


Windows 95 plug and ptey, 512K 


print bu8er, 4 ppm printing speed, 1 Q Q 99 

PCL 4 emuiaiian for DOS needs. If IVV 



UGtTMSS^S 


d i g i t a I 


DEC Write 500te. full aSour printer, fast 5 ppm speed (400 ' 
CPS), high resolution, 5 redden lonts, 


Widows compai, integral sheetfeeder. £ 149 ! 


HP OadUet emutettan, pareftel Iflaca 


TFT NOTEBOO K 28.8 MODEM 

World Famous BrandH 


486DX2 50MHz; 340Mb «W, Ml HAM, 
supert) quafily TFT colour screen, sound 

card, mters/battary. £ 999 ” 


D0S6L23Wh3.1. 


EM 

28,600 external fax/modern, true V34, 

Weal (or Internet cormertlmjnc free one 
month internet offer, BT PQQ99 


apptwed. Limited sqapty. i 


CHICONY 486SX 


Previous badgad for EM'S Ambraifriskii, a Ann 

-SftftcWp, 260Mb drt«.4to) RAM, 


external flow, mono screen, DCS & Win, 



ESCOMP60 

Now Inc 16 Mb RAM 

Intaireo processor, 540M>, IGMiRAM, 
IMivBep, 14' 28 S/GA colour mortior r 
teytajd. DOS & Windows av 


re ^^Ti£ 599 ! 


Morgan lyrwaraity.i 


IBM 486-50 


4B6SLC2 50^cto, 12QMtidrrfi.4IAl 
RAM. 1.44Mb floppy, IMbvldeo. PCMCIA 
wpanateBty, keytxardj 4^ man' 
D058Wlndaws3.l. 

Coiar upgrade £50. 


tfd, 14* mono VBA, 

£ 349 ” 


Morgan Computer Co. 

64-7Z New Gbdord Sheet tandonWCI 4171-255 ziis 

179 TononharnGotat Rood tendon W1 .0171-6361138 

36 Etfabaacn Centre. Hagtey toed. Btr n At g lo n 16 0121-4521141 

LW IMiastfan Approach PieeodBy, Manchester 1 0161-237 lilt 

MAlOTOffi 0121-4565565 MXOtZI-4565564 
Prices a VAT (17^%1 m (JeSver 

Goods suqeaoavabtaty. E&t 
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